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and successor of Earl Robert and Mabel of Glamorgan, had 1176 
been implicated in the recent rebellion. His three surviving 
children were all daughters, two of them already married. 
He bought his peace with the king by making John heir to 
all his lands, Henry in return promising that John should 
many William's youngest daughter, or, if the needful dis- 
pensation could not be obtained,^ he would bestow her on 
another husband ** with the utmost honour " ; while a yearly 
sum of one hundred pounds was to be paid by the Crown to 
each of her sisters, as compensation for the loss of their shares 
of the family heritage. If William should yet have another 
son, that son and John were to divide the lands of the 
earldom of Gloucester between them.^ 

Where John himself had been from his birth until near 
the completion of his fifth year, there is nothing to show. 
He seems to have been with his father at the time of the 
marriage-treaty with Maurienne, and throughout the sub- 
sequent revolt ; " John alone, who was a little boy^ remained 
with his father," says Gervase of Canterbury, when speaking 
of the defection of Henry's elder sons in 1173.' He was 
apparently in England when the arrangement with Earl 
William of Gloucester was made, September 28, 1176; 
and he was certainly with the king at Nottingham at 
Christmas in that year,* and also at Oxford in May 1177, 1177 
when Henry bestowed on him the titular sovereignty of the 
English dominions in Ireland, and made the Norman- Welsh 
barons to whom he had granted fiefs in that country do 
homage for those fiefs to John as well as to himself.^ A 
slight indication of the boy's increasing importance may 
be found in two entries on this year's Pipe Roll ; the ex- 
penditure accounted for by the fermor of Peterborough abbey 
includes a corrody for " the king's son John/* and fifty-two 
pounds spent in buying two palfreys ''for the use of the 

^ John and Isabel of Gloucester were cousins in the fourth degree according 
to the canon law ; 1./. they were what is now commonly called second cousins, 
being both great*grandchildren of Henry I. 

^ GestaHen, vol. i. pp. 124, 125 ; R. Diceto, vol. L p. 415, giving the date, 
September 28, 1176. 

> Gerv. Cant. vol. L p. 243. 

* Gtsta Hen, vol. i. p. 131. * lb, pp. 161-5. 
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1177 with Roderic to the winds. According to account, ke 
bade Earl Hugh of Chester " go into Ireland and sobdv 
it for him and his son John, to whom he had granted it ; 
for he had obtained leave from Pope Alexander to cnma 
and make king in Ireland whichever of his sons he mighl 
choose ; and he bade the said earl conquer the kings and 
princes of Ireland who would not submit to him.* 
commission was probably given not to Hugh of 
but to Hugh de Lacy, who was certainly appointed 
in Ireland shortly afterwards.^ However this may hate 
been, in May 1 1 77 Henry, in a great council at Ojcfefd. 
arrogated to himself the right of dbposing at his pleasiM 
not only of the territories in Ireland which were already 
conquered, but also of the whole of Munster. 
was at this time in his own hands ; for Earl Richard's 
was a girl, and therefore a ward of the king. He confirmed 
Hugh de Lacy's tenure of Meath, and gave him the custody 
of Dublin, which carried with it the office of gov er n or" 
general ; he appointed William Fitz-Audeline — whom Ht^ 
was thus to supersede as governor— custodian of Wexibfd, 
and Robert le Poer custodian of Waterford ; and he defined 
the territory dependent upon the latter city as extending 
not merely as far as Dungarvan (the limit specified In the 
treaty of i i7S)f but as far as ''the river which is beyond 
Lismore," that is, the Blackwater. Moreover, be g i ante d 
to Robert Fitz-Stephen and Miles de Cogan in fee, for the 
service of sixty knights, "the kingdom of Cork,"* Sooth 
Munster, or Desmond ;' and to Herbert and William Fits- 
Herbert and their nephew Jocelyn de la Pommeraye, 00 
the same terms, " the kingdom of Limerick,** North Munster, 
or Thomond. From each of these grants the capital dty, 
with the Ostmen's cantred attached to it, was excluded. 
being expressly reserved by Henry for " himself and his 
heirs." The recipients of all these grants did liege homage 
and swore fealty to John as well as to Henry.* 

* Cf. Cfita Htn, vi>l. i. p. lOt with Gir. CAinlir. irttl. y. p. 347. 

' I>«rine«l aa ctten«lii>i; *'to«Ardt the ('«|ie t>f S. ItrcfMUn (Knock Rraadoa) 
on the teacuatt. Ami t'lvaftlt Ijmcrick ftiul uthc* parts and a* Car aa the 
ncaf Ijuiiorr." Ware's Amttfmtiut tf irtUnJ^ cd. liarria, p. 194. 

' GtUa ii(H, vol. I. pp. l63>5. 
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1177 same John."^ In August the king returned to Normandy: 
John followed him, travelling under the care of his half- 
brother Geoffrey, the bishop-elect of Lincoln ; ' at Mid-Lent, 

117S March 19, 1 178, he was present with his father and eldest 
brother at the consecration of the abbey church of Bee ; * 
and at Christmas 1178 Henry and John were together at 
Winchester.^ During the next four years no mention ocean 
of John, save that at some time between Michaelmas 1 178 
and Michaelmas 1 179 twenty shillings were spent on hones 
for him ''in England and Normandy" by one William 
Franceis, who seems to have been a groom appointed by tiie 
king to attend him.* 

iiSj John's earliest known appearance as witness to a charter 

of his father's seems to date from the early part of the year 
1 1 8 2 ; his style is simply ^ John, the king^s soru" * TUs 
charter was given at Arundel. When Henry went over aea, 
in March, he left John in England under the guardianship 
of the justiciar, Ranulf Glanville.^ Fifteen months later, the 
king's arrangements for the disposal of the Angevin succesaioo 

11^3 were all upset by the death of his eldest son, June 1 1, 1 185. 
Almost heart-broken as the father was, one consolatkm 
immediately suggested itself ; now at last he might secure to 
his favourite child some provision at once loftier and okmv 
independent than any number of Norman counties or English 
earldoms, and more substantial than his titular sovereignty 
in Ireland. In September Henry *^ sent to England for his 
youngest son, John, and hb master Ranulf de Glanville ** ; 
when they had joined him in Normandy he sent for Richard, 
and bade him cede the duchy of Aquitaine to John and 
receive the boy's homage for it* This command shows 
clearly what Henry's present intentions were. Richard was 
to take the place proper to the eldest son, as heir to the 
whole Angevin dominions ; when he should enter upon 

> Kfton, ItiH, ef Htmry //. j». aio, from I'ipe Roil 1 1 77. 
' A p. 122, fnim l^|ie Koll 117^. 
' R. T««fii;ni. », 1178. • CtitA Htn, tol. l jk 221. 

* Kyt n, Itm. Hm. //. p. 226, Irom I'ljc K««n 1 1 79. 

• /wi/'j, \y\. I. jH. I p 40. Kof <Utc fcc« F.yttm, p. 24^. 

' il4it* Htm. vol. i. pji. 304, 305. 

• lb. pp, 304, 305. 307, 30S. 
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his inheritance, his brothers were to hold the two great under- 1183 
fiefs, Britanny and Aquitaine, under him, just as he and 
Geoffrey had been destined to hold them under the younger 
Henry ; and this arrangement for the future was to be made 
binding by the immediate homage of his brothers to him, 
although for the present all three sons were to remain in 
subjection to their father. The scheme was reasonable and 
just ; but in Richard's eyes it had a fatal defect For the 
last eight years he had been actual ruler of Aquitaine, as 
Geoffrey had been actual ruler of Britanny. From 1175 
Henry had given his second and third sons a free hand and 
left them to govern their respective duchies for themselves. 
Geoffrey's hold upon Britanny had been secured in 1 1 8 1 by 
his marriage with Constance ; Richard had secured his own 
hold upon Aquitaine by eight years of hard fighting with its 
rebellious barons, and was now, in truth, duke by the right 
of the sword. But young Henry, the crowned king, had 
throughout these years been in England little more than a 
cipher, held in check by the authority of his father when 
present, and by that of the justiciars in his father's absence ; 
while in Normandy and the Angevin lands he had had no 
practical authority at all. Richard had no mind to give up 
substance for shadow. To be de facto duke of Aquitaine was 
far better than to be merely titular duke of Normandy and 
count of Anjou ; for the title of king, he knew, Henry would 
never again grant to any one during his own lifetime. 
Richard's answer therefore was that, so long as he lived, he 
and he alone would rule Aquitaine.^ In June 11 84 the 1184 
king went back to England,* leaving John in Normandy. 
John was now in his seventeenth year, and Henry is said to 
have given him permission to '' lead an army into Richard's 
territories and win them for himself by force." ' Whether 
he also furnished him with an " army " for that purpose, or 
how John was expected to find one for himself, is not stated ; 
possibly the permission was nothing more than a hastily 
uttered word which the speaker never meant to be taken 
seriously. In any case, however, Henry's departure over sea 

' Gesia Hen, vol L p. 308. ' R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 21. 

' Ctsta Hen, voL L p. 311. 
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1184 left John to his own devices, and to the influence of hb next 
brother, Geoffrey of Britanny. 

Two or three years later, Gerald of Wales sketched the 
portraits of Geoffrey and John both at once, in a manner 
highly suggestive of the close relations which the two 
brothers formed at this time, and of the points of likeness 
which drew them together. From that picture we can tee 
what was the character of the influence under which John 
now fell, and what response it was likely to find in the diar- 
acter of John himself. Geoffrey was now a man of twenty- 
six years, a knight of approved valour, reputed scarcely 
inferior in this respect to either of his elder brothers, while 
he surpassed them both in eloquence of speech and subtlety 
of brain. ^ He was not easy to deceive, and would indeed 
have been one of the wisest of men, had he not been so 
ready to deceive others. He was a compound of two different 
natures, Ulysses and Achilles in one. In his inmost sool 
there was more of bitterness than of sweetness ; but outwardly 
he was always ready with an abundance of words smoother 
than oil ; with his bland and persuasive eloquence he coold 
unbind the closest ties of confederation ; with his tongue be 
had power to mar the peace of two kingdoms. He was a 
hypocrite, never to be trusted, and with a marvellous talent 
for feigning or counterfeiting all things." * 

There was nine years' difference in age between Geoffrey 
and John ; but already a clear-sighted onlooker could see 
that the two brothers were cast in the same mould, morally 
as well as physically. Both were short in stature — shorter 
than their father, and far below the height of young Henry 
or of Rkhard ; they were well built, but on a small scale. 
The likeness between them went deeper than that of outward 
form. As Gerald expresses it, "while one was com in the blade, 
the other was com in the car " ; but the blade developed fast. 
Before John was twenty, Gerald, though evidently striving hard 
to make the best of him, was driven to confess that, ** caught 
in the toils and snared by the temptations of unstable and 
dissolute youth, he was as wax to receive impressions of evil, 
but hardened against those who would have wamed him of 

I («ir. CAmbr. vol v. p. too. 
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its danger; compliant to the fancy of the moment ; making 1184 
no resistance to the impulses of nature ; more given to 
luxurious ease than to warlike exercises, to enjoyment than 
to endurance, to vanity than to virtue/* ^ As soon as the 
king was out of Normandy, Geoffrey and John joined hands ; 
they collected "a great host," with which they marched, 
burning and plundering, into Poitou. Richard retaliated by 
harrying Britanny, till Henry, on learning what was going 
on, summoned all three brothers to England. They obeyed 
the summons, ' and in December a " final concord " between 
them was drawn up and sealed at Westminster.^ Whatever 
were its terms, they evidently did not include any cession of 
territory by either of the elder brothers to the youngest 
Geoffrey was at once sent back to Normandy " to take care 
of it with its other guardians";^ and immediately after 
Christmas Richard obtained leave to return to Poitou.* The 1185 
king's project of transferring Aquitaine to John had been 
merely a passing fancy. Of the scheme for establishing him 
in Ireland Henry had never lost sight ; and this scheme he 
now determined to carry into effect. 

Before he could do so, however, a yet loftier destiny 
was proposed to him for his favourite son. At the end of 
January 1 1 8 5 Heraclius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, came 
to England to implore Henry's aid for the perishing realm 
of Palestine. King Baldwin IV. was dying ; after him 
there was but one male heir left of the blood of King Fulk 
of Anjou and Queen Melisenda, and that one was a little 
child. From the story as told by Gerald it seems plain 
that Heraclius aimed at something more than merely per- 
suading Henry to take the command of a crusade ; his 
project was nothing less than a transfer of the succession 
from the younger to the elder Angevin line — from the 
infant son of Fulk's grand-daughter to a son of Fulk's 
grandson, Henry. When the king of England, after taking 
counsel with his " faithful men," declared that he could not 
in person undertake the deliverance of the Holy Land from 

1 Gtr. Cambr. voL v. pp. 199, 200. ' Gtsta Hitu vol. i. p. 319. 

* R. Howden, vol. it p. 288. * Gesta Hen, vol. i. pp. 320, 321. 

6 lb, p. 334. 
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1185 its enemies, Heraclius still persisted \ requefl; hi 

implored Henry to send at least one ui his suos — if even k 
were only John — ''that from this scion of the Angetii 
house the seed royal might be raised up and spring inio 
new life." The king, however, would not listen. John, k 
is said, was inclined to embrace the patriarch's siigge»» 
tion, and threw himself at his father's feet to beg Us { 
consent, but in vain.* At Mid -Lent Henry knighted 
him at Windsor, and publicly gave out that he was la 
proceed at once to Ireland, where he was destined to be 

king.* 
II7S The dominions of the English Crown in Ireland wcr 

defined by the treaty made between the Irish Afd-Righ» 
Roderic of Connaught, and Henry II. in October 11 75 as 
consisting of the ancient Irish kingdoms of Meath and 
Leinster, the cities of Dublin and Waterford* and a trad 
of land extending from Waterford as far as, and includin|^ 
Dungarvan.* Meath had been granted by Henry in 1171 
to Hugh de Lacy to hold in chief of the Crown by the 
service of fifty knights ; ^ Leinster had been granted a few 
weeks before to Richard de Clare, earl of StriguiL^ The 
cities of Dublin and Wexford and the territory appertaining 
to each of them, which had been held by the Ostmen. were 
not included in these grants, but were reserved by Henry 
to himself, and placed under the charge of custodians 
appointed by him. His authority over the whole aren 
occupied by his subjects in Ireland was represented by a 
governor whose headquarters were at Dublin, and who at 
the time of the treaty was Earl Richard, the lord of 
Leinster.* 

On the side of the invaders and their king, the treaty 
was made only to be broken. Henry on his visit to 

* Gif. Camtir. vol. v. pp. 362, 363. 

* GVi/« Htn. voL i. p. 336 ; R. l)ic<to, vol. ii pt 34. 

* Treaty in 6>i/tf Hen, ml. i. pp. 102, 103. 

* Quutcr in Lytteldm, Henry II. (mL 1 767), rol. iv. p. 295: S^m^ tf 
Pfrwtsi (ctl <>rpm), vr. 2725-32; cC /W. Chart, p. t7S. The ttatcwcot Ii 
O^tta Ilin. ir(»l. L p. 163 (cofiMMi hy K. Ilowdcti, vol. iL p. 134) that tlht 
lenricc WAS that o( a bundrctJ kni|;htt it clearly a mistake. 

* S^n^ §f I>erwttt, w. 2617-22. 

* (*ir. Cambr. rot v. pL 29S. 
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Ireland in 1 171-72 had established constables of his own 1171-77 
in two other towns, Limerick and Cork.^ Cork, though not 
named in the treaty, and therefore implicitly included in 
that portion of the island over which he renounced all 
claims to ownership, seems nevertheless to have been 
continuously occupied by his officers ; it was certainly in 
their hands in November 1177.^ Limerick had been 
recovered by the Irish, probably when all Henry's garrisons 
were recalled from Ireland to swell his forces in Normandy 
in 1 1 73. It was, however, stormed and captured early in 
October 1175 — only a few days before the treaty with 
Roderic was signed — by Earl Richard's brother-in-law and 
constable, Raymond the Fat, and his cousin Meiler Fitz- 
Henry.* They evacuated it, indeed, six months later, when 
Raymond was recalled by Henry to England on the death 
of Earl Richard in May 1176;^ but Raymond's infraction 
of the treaty was not the reason for his recall ; ^ and the 
withdrawal of his troops from Limerick was due not to 
any order from the king, but to his own sense of the 
difficulty of holding a place so remote from the other 
Norman -Welsh settlements in Ireland. Henry, when he 
heard of the affair, merely remarked : " Great was the 
daring shown in seizing the place, but the only wisdom 
was in leaving it."^ In 1 171-72 he had made, it is said, 
a grant of Ulster to John de Courcy " if he could conquer 
it by force." ^ At the opening of 1177 De Courcy set 
forth to try whether he could make this grant effectual, 
and by February 2 he had taken the city of Down.* 
Shortly afterwards, Miles Cogan, who was constable of 
Dublin under the new governor -general, William Fitz- 
Audeline, made a raid into Connaught as far as Tuam.^ 
A few weeks later, Henry himself openly flung his treaty 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 277. * /J. p. 348. 
5 lb, pp. 321-3. Cf. Song of Dermot^ w. 3370 to end. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. pp. 332, 333. 

* lb. pp. 327, 328. 6 /^. pp. 333^ 334^ 

T Somg of Dermcit w. 2733-5. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 339 ; Gesia Hen, vol. i. pp. 137, 138. Cf. Four 
Masters and Amm. Lock C/, a. 1177. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 346. Cf. Four Masters and Ann, Loch CV, a. 1 1 77. 
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1177 with Roderic to the winds. According to < accoiiiit,lH 
bade Earl Hugh of Chester '* go into Irelanu and tolMhK 
it for him and his son John, to whom he had granted k; 
for he had obtained leave from Pope Alexander to crowa 
and make king in Ireland whichever of his sons he night 
choose ; and he bade the said earl conquer the kings and 
princes of Ireland who would not submit to him.* The 
commission was probably given not to Hugh of 
but to Hugh de Lacy, who was certainly appointed 
in Ireland shortly afterwards.^ However this may have 
been, in May 1 1 jj Henry, in a great council at OidbvdL 
arrogated to himself the right of disposing at his pleaswe 
not only of the territories in Ireland which were already 
conquered, but also of the whole of Munster. Letmtcr 
was at this time in his own hands ; for Earl Richard's heir 
was a girl, and therefore a ward of the king. He confirmed 
Hugh de Lacy's tenure of Meath, and gave him the custody 
of Dublin, which carried with it the oflfice of governor* 
general ; he appointed William Fitz-Audeline — whom Hm|i 
was thus to supersede as governor— custodian of Wexibrd. 
and Robert le Poer custodian of Waterford ; and he defined 
the territory dependent upon the latter city as extending 
not merely as far as Dungarvan (the limit specified in the 
treaty of i I7S)> but as far as ''the river which is beyond 
Lismore," that is, the Blackwater. Moreover, he g i a nt ed 
to Robert Fitz-Stephen and Miles de Cogan in fee. for the 
service of sixty knights, "the kingdom of Cork,** Sooth 
Munster, or Desmond ; ' and to Herbert and William Pita* 
Herbert and their nephew Jocelyn de la Pommeraye, on 
the same terms, ** the kingdom of Limerick,** North Munster, 
or Thomond. From each of these grants the capital city. 
with the Ostmen's cantred attached to it, was excluded, 
being expressly reserved by Henry for " himself and hb 
heirs,** The recipients of all these grants did liege homage 
and swore fealty to John as well as to Henry? 

* Cf. Otita Hen. v«>l. L p. 161 with («ir. CAHitir. vul. t. p. 347. 

' Defined aA citcfMhnc *'towaftU the C'a^^e <>f S. HremUn (Knock Bnuidott) 
on the KA-coaa, and tt>wa/tU Ijmerick ami othc* p*rts uhI aa iaf as the 
near Lumore." Waie't Ant%^H»:ut t/ IreUmJ^ cd. llafrU, pw 194. 

* Ctsim H<n, vol. i. pp. 1 62-$. 
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The grant of Thomond to the two Fitz-Herberts and 1177 
their nephew was shortly afterwards annulled at their own 
request, on the ground that this realm '' was not yet won or 
subdued to the kingf s authority " ; evidently they did not 
feel equal to the task of winning it. Henry then offered 
its investiture to Philip de Braose, who accepted it ; and 
this time the city of Limerick, with its cantred, was either 
included in the enfeoffment, or, more probably, Philip was 
appointed to hold it, when won, as custodian for the Idng.^ 
The ^ kingdom of Cork " was also as yet unconquered ; but 
here the grantees had the advantage of being supported 
by an English constable, Richard of London, in Cork itself. 
They seem to have compelled or persuaded the king of 
Desmond, Dermot MacCarthy, to some agreement, in virtue 
of which they are said to have obtained peaceable possession 
of "the seven cantreds nearest to the city," and divided 
these between themselves, Fitz- Stephen taking the three 
eastern, Cog^n the four western ; and they seem also to 
have been appointed by Henry joint custodians of the city 
of Cork, in succession to Richard of London.' As for the 
other twenty-four cantreds which made up the rest of their 
promised territory, they agreed to divide the tribute equally 
between them, " when it should come." ' 

Philip de Braose had helped Cogan and Fitz-Stephen 
to effect their settlement in Desmond ; they now went to 
help him to gain possession of Limerick. As the three 
adventurers and their little band of Welsh followers reached 
the bank of the Shannon, the citizens noticed their approach 
and fired the town before their eyes. De Braose lost heart, 
and " chose rather to return safe to his home than to try 
the risks of fortune in a land so hostile and so remote " ; ^ 
and it does not appear that he ever obtained any footing 
in the country. Cogan and Fitz-Stephen held their seven 

^ Cf. Gesta Hen, vol. i. pp. 172, 173; Gir. Cambr. voL v. p. 347, with 
Mr. Dimock's note 6 ; and Rot, Chart, p. 84 b. 

' Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 348. The removal of William Fitz-Audeline from 
the office of viceroy seems to have involved the displacement of the subordinate 
officers appointed by him, of whom Richard of London was one. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 348. Cf. Ware, Antiq, pp. 194, 195. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol v. p. 349. 
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1182.83 cantreds in Desmond and the city of Cork for five yean; 
then, in 1 182, Cogan was slain by an Irish chieftain.' and 
the natives rose at once throughout the district They 
besieged Fitz-Stephen in Cork ; his nephew, Raymond tk 
Fat, went to his rescue by sea, and managed to throw 
himself and some troops into the city ; while King Henry, 
as soon as the news reached him, despatched Miles Cogaa's 
brother Richard, with some soldiers, from England to take 
Miles's place.' In 1 183, or very soon after, Fitz-Stephen 
died ; * Henry then appointed Raymond sole constable of 
Cork, and Raymond contrived to restore at least tocne 
degree of ** English " — more properly to be called Norman- 
Welsh — ascendency throughout the cantreds occupied in 
1 177, of which the western ones were apparently now heU 
by Richard de Cogan as heir to Miles, while Rayntiond 
was recognized by Henry as tenant-in-chief of the eastern 
ones in succession to Fitz-Stephen, who had no heirt.^ The 
temporary loss of ground in the south in 1 182 was mofe 
than counterbalanced by the successes of John de Courcy 
in the same year at the opposite extremity of the island, 
where he seems to have effected a permanent settlement in 
Dalriada, though probably only along the coast.^ 

The internal condition of the so-called ** English " 
dominion in Ireland, meanwhile, was not altogether satis- 
factory to the king. It was of course necessary that be 
should have a viceroy there to represent him and to hold the 
feudataries in check ; but for that very reason the viceroy 
was always, simply as viceroy, an object of jealousy to the 
other barons ; and the viceroy who had been appointed in 
1 177, Hugh de Lacy, presently incurred the distrust of the 
kin^ himself. Hugh's rivals accused him of currying fa\'our 
with the Irish in the hoi>e of making himself an independent 
sovereign ; and on his marriage with a daughter of the king 
of Connau^ht, a m.irria^c contracted " according to the 

' ifir. rainU. >■ ! \. {■. 350. Cf. note {<) t<i Fmir MA»tcr«, a. ilSj, %xA 
Amn. I^k (V, a. llHi. 

» <iir. « amLr. v.»l. v |ij. ;^o. 351 

* />!.. .Vj/. Ai.v » v. •• l-it/ Stti.fjcii, Koijcf- 

• (iir. (..iniU. %«»!. * J' IS"- 

* Waif, /'I'l.. |.|L i«*o, It,- 
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manner of that country " and without King Heniy's leave, 1181-84 
Henry in May 1 1 8 1 removed him from his office and sum- 
moned him to England, sending the constable of Chester 
and Richard de Pec to Ireland as joint governors in his 
stead. Hugh's disgrace, however, lasted only six months ; 
lie returned to Dublin as governor at the end of the year.^ 
Meanwhile Henry was providing himself with a new instru- 
ment for working out his purposes in Ireland. The saintly 
and patriotic archbishop of Dublin, S. Laurence OToole, 
had died in November 1180;^ Henry kept the see vacant 
ten months, and then, in September 1 181, gave it to an 
English clerk and confidant of his own, John Cumin. The 
new archbishop was consecrated by the Pope on March 2i» 
1182;* but more than two years elapsed before he set foot 
in his diocese. At last, in August 1 1 84, he was sent over 
by Henry to prepare the way for the coming of John.* It 
was doubtless for the same purpose that Hugh de Lacy was 
again superseded as governor ; at the beginning of September 
be was replaced by Philip of Worcester, whose first work 
was to recover for the Crown certain lands which Hugh had 
alienated, and whose next undertaking was a plundering 1185 
raid upon the clergy and churches of Armagh, achieved with 
great success in March 1185.^ 

On April 24 John sailed from Milford * with a fleet of 
sixty ships,^ which carried some three hundred knights, a large 
body of archers, and a train of other followers. Next day 
they all landed at Waterford.® There the neighbouring Irish 
chieftains came to salute the son of the English king. The 
knights of John's suite, young and reckless like himself, 
jeered at the dress and manners of these Irishmen, and 
even pulled some of them by their beards, which they wore 
long and flowing according to their national custom. The 

1 QL Gir. Cambr. vol. v. pp. 353-6, and Gesta Hen, vol. i. p. 270. 

' Gir. Cambr. vol. v. pp. 357, 358. Cf. Gesta Hen, l,c,^ where the date is 

nag- 

' Cf. Gesta Hen, vol. L pp. 280, 287, and Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 358. 

^ Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 359. 

* Ih, pp. 359, 360; Four Masters, a. 1185. 

* Gir. Cambr. voL v. p. 380. 
7 Four Masters, a. 1185. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 381. 

C 
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1185 insulted chieftains reported to their brethren In more 

dbtricts the indignity with which they had been treated ; and 
in consequence, the kings and princes of Munster and Coo- 
naught not only refused to attend John's court, but if i a wl 
among themselves to oppose him by force.' Archbishop 
Cumin, who had been sent over on purpose that he miglit 
set an example of clerical submission and lend John tbe 
support of his countenance as spiritual head of the pw w in ce 
over which John was to be the secular ruler, of 
welcomed the lad as his sovereign and gave him his 
and fealty, and so did the lay barons who owed their 
sions in Ireland to King Henry ; but among the sunrhron 
and representatives of the original Norman- Welsh oonqueroff 
the king's son — like the king himself fourteen years before 
—evidently received but a half-hearted welcome ; ' and John 
did nothing to gain their confidence or their respect. He 
ordered castles to be built at Lismore and at two places 00 
the Suir, Ardfinnan and Tibraghny ; * beyond this he seems 
to have taken no measures to oppose the threatened coalition 
of the Irish princes and people ; and while they were openly 
joining hands against him, he was spending in riotous living 
the money which had been destined for the pay of the 
soldiers who had come with him from England. When 
these soldiers demanded their wages, he met them with a 
refusal.^ Some of them, whom he had left to garrison iIk 
new castles at Ardfinnan and Tibraghny, provided for them^ 
selves by making plundering raids into Munster, till thcf 
were defeated with great slaughter by the king of Thomood. 
Donell O'Brien ; ^ most of the others refused to serve John 
any longer, and went over to the Irish.* Such was the 
characteristic beginning of John's public life. Equally char- 
acteristic was the facility with which he escaped from tbe 
consequences of his criminal folly. In September, finding 
himself on the verge of ruin, he hurried back to his father's 
court and laiM the blame of his ill-success u()on Hugh de 

* (iir Cambr vi»I. t. p. ;So. 
' (//-.a Htn. s^A. I. p. jjQ. 
' (»tr. (aniKf \>>1. x. p. JS'> ; ^t•ur Ma\trrv a. I1S5. 

* i^t'U Urn. \^^ I p. "^y^. 
* hour Mifc!cf%, ji. llHj • C«tU I/en. :,i. 
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Lai^, whom he accused of plotting with the Irish against 1x85 
Um.^ The task of repairing the mischief wrought by his 
five months' stay in Ireland was entrusted by Henry to John 
dc Coarcy as governor-general.* 

Within a few months, however, the king again took up 
his cherished scheme with renewed eagerness and hope. 
" Lord of Ireland " was the title which John had assumed 
during his visit to that country,* as it was the title by which 
Henry had claimed authority over the Irish princes ; but 
ever since 1177 Henry had been planning to secure for his 
son a more definite basis of power, by having him crowned 
and anointed as king. For this the Pope's permission wsts 
necessary; Alexander III. was said to have granted it,^but 
his g^nt seems never to have been embodied in a bull, and 
Lucius III., who succeeded him in 1181, absolutely refused 
to sanction Henry's project When Lucius died, in November 
1185, Henry at once despatched an embassy to his successor, 
Urban III., ''and from him he obtained many things which 
Pope Lucius had strongly resisted ; of which things this was 
one, that whichever of his sons he might choose should be 
crowned and anointed king of Ireland." ^ This grant Urban 
is said to have confirmed by a bull, and by sending to Henry 
a crown of peacock's feathers set in gold.® Bull and crown 
were probably brought by two legates who are expressly 
described as commissioned by Urban as legates for Ireland, 
** to crown John king of that country." But these envoys 
did not reach England till Christmas Eve 1186;^ and 1186 
meanwhile, in August, news had come that " a certain Irish- 
man had 6ut ofT the head of Hugh de Lacy," whereupon 
Henry bade John proceed at once to Ireland and seize Hugh's 



1 Four Masters, Lc, ; Ann, Loch C/, a. 11 85. 

' Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 392. 

' Id several of John's Irish charters granted during his father's lifetime he 
styles himself simply <* Johannes filius Regis" ; when he does use a title, it is 
" Dominus Hibemiae," or, apparently, in one case {Hist, MSS, Comm, 3rd Report, 
p. 231), "Dux Hiberniae." 

 Gesta Hen, vol. i. p. 161. ^ lb, p. 339. 

* R. Howden, vol ii. pp. 306, 307. No such bull is now known, but there 
seems no reason to doubt the story. 

' Gerv. Cant. vol. L p. 346 ; Gesta Hen, vol. ii pp. 3, 4 ; R. Diceto, voL 
it p. 47. 
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French historian, however, who was probably better informed, 1187 
says that when Philip besieged Chiteauroux Henry and 
Richard proceeded together to its relief;^ and it appears 
that John accompanied his father and brother, for we are 
told that "John who is called Lackland, being sent by his 
father, chanced to be present " when one of Richard's mercen- 
aries broke off an arm of a statue in the church of Our Lady, 
whereupon the figure bled as if it were alive ; and John 
picked up the severed arm and carried it off as a holy relic.^ 
One contemporary asserts that Richard's subsequent deser- 
tion of his father was owing to Philip's communicating to 
him a letter in which Henry proposed that Philip's sister 
Adela, Richard's betrothed, should marry John instead of 
Richard, and that John should succeed to the whole of his 
dominions except England and Normandy.' Whether this 
letter was genuine or forged, there is nothing to show ; if 
such a proposition was really made by Henry, it was prob- 
ably only as a temporary expedient for putting off Philip's 
importunity on the awkward question of Adela's marriage. 
In the autumn Henry and Richard were again reconciled,^ 
and a little later both were for a moment reconciled to Philip 
by a common vow of crusade. 

On January 30, 1188, Henry returned to England, "88 
and it seems that John went with him ; for when Philip 
attacked Berry again in the summer, Henry "sent into 
Normandy his son John, who crossed from Shoreham to 
Dieppe." * The king rejoined his son in July, and they prob- 
ably remained together during the greater part of the next 
eleven months, though there is no mention of John's presence 
at any of the numerous conferences between Henry and 
Philip. At one of these conferences — that at La Fert6 
Bernard, on Trinity Sunday, June 4, 1 189 ®-— Philip and 1189 
Richard demanded that John should be made to accom- 
pany his father and brother on the crusade ; Richard 
even declared that he would not go himself unless John 



1 Rigord, c 53 (ed. Delaborde, p. 180). 
' lb, Cf. Gerv. Cant. vol. i. p. 369. 
' Gir. Cambr. vol. viii. pp. 232, 233. 
* Gtita Hen. vol. ii. p. 9. * lb, p. 40. 

• R. Howden, voL ii. p. 362. 
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11S9 went too.^ Henry, on the other hand, now openly pro p o te d 
to Philip that Adela should marry John instead 0^ Rkhaid ; 
but Philip, now that Richard was at his side, would not listen 
to this suggestion.- 

Our last glimpse of John during his father's lifiedme is 
at Le Mans on June I3, when Philip and Richard cap- 
tured the city, and Henry was compelled to flee. A 
contemporary tells us that before setting out on bis flight 
" the king caused his son John, whom he loved and in whon 
he greatly trusted, to be disarmed." ' This precaution may 
have been due to anxiety — groundless, as the issue piaved 
— lest John should thrust himself into danger in his btlicr's 
behalf; that it was not suggested by any doubts of John's 
loyalty is plain, not only from the words of the writer who 
records it, but also from Henry's action on the next moni- 
ing, when, before setting out on his solitary ride firom La 
Fr^naye back into Anjou, he despatched his remaining 
followers to Normandy, after making the seneschal of the 
duchy and Earl William de Mandeville swear that in case 
of his own death the Norman castles should be given up to 
John.^ John, however, had then already left him— under 
what circumstances, or at what precise moment, we knov 
not ; but it seems clear that at some time b et we en the 
French attack upon Le Mans on the Monday morning and 
Henry's arrival at La Fr^naye on the same night, John had 
either been sent away by his father for safety, or had found 
some pretext for quitting his company, and that, in either 
case, he used the opportunity to go his own way with MKb 
characteristic ingenuity that for three whole weeks hb fother 
never guessed whither that way really tended.* 

^ G€ita Htm, yoL li. p. 66. 
' K. Iluwilm, Vol. ii. p. 363. 

* iiiii. d4 <;. .> Mar. vv. 8541-4. 

* Ciif. Camhr. v«i|. iv. |i, 309. 

* ItcrftM indcol (/.i.) %Ay\ . ** In cra»Tmo vcro . . . venits AmAtfiKv^am 
rcet proftcrantc, htici Umco kacfAnicntii)uc \tncuhi ieoc«cmJk> Kotimnaar G«d- 
klmo RA^ulphi fiVut et comite (»uillcliiu> <ie MandeYiIlc ante ctAttnctiik 6i 
■iunitionibu% Nurnunniac cunctis Mi|oiil <le i\no uniarum forr cnnti|;mi, filipiB» 
jaoiori JohanDi rr<McrHli», <{uan(}iuin tamen et i\m€ mh todciB, pr«*h <iulc«f ! yin 
^// ditcrv%erit." Hut it l>«iLt wtry much a« if ** {at^t ** here wvrc a ouatAkc lut 
**aotr.'* (o€ the whole Mury imlicatri that Joha i»a* nuc at La Fr^nayt os tkf 
night u^ June ti. Li. W. Ne»(i. 1. ui. c. 2$ : ''Tunc'* (ahef the ft^ht frua 
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Henry and Richard had been set at strife by an illusion 1189 
r their own imaginations. Richard had been spurred to 
^bellion by the idea that his father aimed at disinheriting 
im in favour of John, and might succeed in that aim, 
ciless prevented by force. Henry's schemes for John were 
robably in reality much less definite and less outrageous 
lan Richard imagined ; but there can be little doubt that 
le otherwise unaccountable inconsistencies and self-contra- 
ictions, the seemingly wanton changes of front, by which 
le king in his latter years had so bewildered and exas- 
srated his elder son, were the outcome of an insatiable 
esire to place John, somehow or other, in a more lofty and 
idependent position than a younger son was fairly entitled 
\ expect The strange thing is that Henry never per- 
nved how hopeless were his efforts, nor Richard how 
roundless were his fears ; neither of them, apparently, 
alizing that the substitution of John for Richard as heir 
r the Angevin house was an idea which could not possibly 
5 carried into effect The utter selfishness of John, however, 
^ndered him, mere lad of one-and-twenty as he was, proof 
^ainst illusions where his own interest was concerned ; and 
was he who pricked the bubble. On July 4 Henry, 
ck unto death, made his submission to Philip and Richard, 
id received a list of the traitors who had transferred their 
Dmage to the latter. That night, at Chinon, he bade his 
!ce-chancellor read him the names. The vice-chancellor 
ssitated ; the king insisted ; at last the truth which was to 
ive him his death-blow came out : " Sire, the first that is 
ritten down here is Lord John, your son." ^ 

; Mans) "Johannes filiorum ejus minimus, quem tenerrime diligebat, recessit 
eo" ; and Gesta Hen. vol. ii. p. 72 : ''Johannes filius ejus, qui mortis suae 
casio, immo causa praecipua fiierat, eo quod ilium tempore guerrae, cum capta 
let civitas Cenomannis, reliquerat" These two writers, indeed, taken by 
emseWes, would seem to imply that John's desertion was open ; but Henry's 
ar^ to the two Norman barons, and his subsequent horror at the final dis- 
vay of John's treason, indicate that it was managed with a refinement of 
plidty which is really more in accord with John's character. 
* Hist, deG, U Mar, w. 9077-8. 



CHAPTER II 

JOHN COUNT OF IfORTAIN 
1189-1199 

Then ther com most wykke tyd jng 
To Quer de Ljroun Ridiud our kynCf 
How off Yn|«eloiide byB brother Ihoo, 
That wms accunyd off flctch and bon, 

. . . wolde with majrttry off hand 
Be crownyd kjng in Ynfeknd. 

/ikkmrd Cmt dt Um^ IL 6a67-70» 6«73-4- 



1189 On July 6 Henry died; on the 8th he was buried at 
Fontevraud. Richard attended the burial ; John did not. 
but immediately afterwards, either at Fontevraud or on the 
way northward, he sought the presence of hb brother. 
Richard received him graciously, and on reaching Nonnandjr 
" granted him all the lands which his father had given hinu 
to wit, four thousand pounds' worth of lands in Eng* 
land, and the county of Mortain with its appurtenanoea.*^ 
These words, and similar expressions used by two otter 
writers of the time,* would seem to imply that John had 
been count of Mortain before Henry's death, and that 
Richard merely confirmed to him a possession and a dignity 
which he already enjoyed. John, however, is never styled 

' G4stm A'u. rol. it. j>|i. 7a, 73. 

' '* Taieniae in llihcroia actfuftitionit plcnitudincn et comitatiUB in Hm* 
iBAnnu Muntanentem, <le qailiaft icilicct patrroam (looatiiMkcni ratam bftbvil* 
(KicardQi}. W. Newb. \. iv. c. 3. ** Comiutum dc Mimtaoio, q«cm 6am 
\mtti% pridrm pcrcepcrat " (JohanDct), Ric. IVrifc* (Howlett, Ckrmm, 4f 
Sle/krm, etc., vol. lu.), p. 3H5. Cf. ahrnre, p. 6. 

U 
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"count" during Henry's lifetime;^ and the real meaning of 1189 
the historians seems to be that Henry had in his latter days 
reverted to his early project of making John count of Mor- 
tain, but had never carried it into effect, probably because 
he could not do so without Richard's assent Richard's 
grant was thus an entirely new one, though made in fulfil- 
ment of his father's desire. It set John in the foremost 
rank among the barons of Normandy, though the income 
which it brought him was not very large. The grant of 
lands in England, said to have been made to him at the 
same time, can only have been a promise ; Richard was not 
yet crowned, and therefore not yet legally capable of grant- 
ing anything in England at all. On his arrival there in 
August, one of his first acts was to secure the Gloucester 
heritage for John by causing him to be married to Isabel. 
The wedding took place at Marlborough on August 29. ^ 
Five days later the king was crowned ; John figured at the 
coronation as " Earl of Mortain and Gloucester," and walked 
before his brother in the procession, carrying one of the 
three swords of state, between Earl David of Huntingdon 
and Earl Robert of Leicester, who bore the other two 
swords.* 

At the end of the month, or early in October, Richard 
despatched John at the head of an armed force, to secure 
for the new king the homage of the Welsh princes. They 
all, save one, came to meet John at Worcester, and " made 
a treaty of peace " with him as his brother's representative. 
The exception was Rees of South Wales, who was in active 
hostility to the English Crown,* being at that very time en- 
gaged in besieging Caermarthen castle. John led " the host 
of all England " to Caermarthen, the siege was raised,* and 
Rees accompanied John back to England for a meeting with 
Richard at Oxford ; Richard, however, declined the inter- 
view.* His refusal may have been due to some suspicion 

^ The biographer of William the Marshal, indeed, does on two occasions 
before Henry's death speak of " le conte Johan," '* li quens Johan " (w. 8543, 
9078). But although in one sense contemporary, he did not write till after 
1219 ; his use of the title therefore proves nothing. 

« Gtsta Ric, p. 78. 5 lb, pp. 80, 81. * lb, pp. 87, 88. 

• Ann, Camir, p. 57. ^ Gtsta Ric. p. 97. 
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1189 of a private agreement between Rees and John which b 
asserted in the Welsh annals ; ^ but his suspicions, if he had 
any, did not prevent him from continuing, almost to the eve 
of his own departure from England, to develope an elabocale 
scheme of provision for John. The very first step in this 
scheme had already led to trouble, though the trouble was 
easily overcome. John and Isabel had been married with* 
out a dispensation and in defiance of Archbishop Baldwin of 
Canterbury, who had forbidden, as contrary to canon law, 
a union between cousins under such circumstances. After 
the marriage had taken place he declared it invalid, and 
laid an interdict upon the lands of the guilty coufde. 
John, however, appealed to Rome, and got the better of tfie 
primate ; in November the interdict was raised by a papal 
legate.* 

The Pipe Roll drawn up a month after John's marriage 
shows him as holding, besides his wife's honour of Gloucester, 
the honours of Peverel, Lancaster and Tickhill, two manofs 
in Suffolk, three in Worcestershire, and some lands in North* 
amptonshire, together with the profits of the Forest of Sher- 
wood in Nottinghamshire and of that of Andover in Wilt- 
shire. All these grants were construed as liberally as poanbk 
in John's favour ; he was allowed the profits of the two 
forests for a whole year past, and the revenues of the other 
lands for a quarter of a year, while the third penny of 
Gloucestershire was reckoned as due to him for half a year 
— that is, from a date five months before his investiture with 
the earldom.* The grants of Peverel's honour and Lancaster 
included the castles * ; in the cases of Tickhill and Gloucester 
the castles were reser\'cd by the king, and so too, apparently, 
was a castle on one of John's Suffolk manors, Orfocd^* 

' Amm. Camhr. p. 57. • R, Diccto, rd. ti. pp. 7 J, 7^ 

> (;ioucntcr (hon<»ur). Pipe Roll i Rk\ I. (i. 7 ; Lancaster, p. iSt OHM 
(Suffolk), p. 40; Stavrrtnn («A. ), {u 54; llanlcy, F^lenficld and 
(\Vorce«ier%hirc). p. 250 ; Ho ham iNi>rtham;>!iin%hirc), p. 97 : •*<*thcr 
Nortluinp(i»fuhire, p. 104: Sherwuud, {>. 1 72: Amlovcr, »i*.\ (jk 
third penny, p. i6j. 

* iUiU A'h. p. 7S. The I'cvercl outlet were those 0/ BoUov«ff aaJ tke 
Peak. 

* Tickhill CAttle appe:kr« a« |*arn«onril \ty the Crown in ISpc Roll S Ric L 
(1190)01. 7, V) a>ic» Ori>r<i in ii<M 93. P.R. 5 Ric. I. (1 193) b. • 
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Four other honours appear to have been given to John 1x89 
at this time — Marlborough and Luggershall, including 
their castles ; Eye and Wallingford, seemingly without 
their castles.^ The aggregate value of all these land$ 
would be about £\\T0\ but a much greater gift soon 
followed. Before the end of the year six whole counties 
-T- Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Dorset, Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall — were added to the portion of the count of 
Mortain. The words in which this grant is recorded by 
the chroniclers convey a very inadequate idea of its real 
importance ; taken by themselves, they might be understood 
to mean merely that Richard gave his brother the title and 
the third penny of the revenue from each of the counties 
oamed.^ That what he actually did give was something very 
different we learn from the Pipe Rolls, or rather from the 
significant omission which is conspicuous in them for the 
next five years. From Michaelmas 11 89 to Michaelmas 
1 1 94 these six counties made no appearance at all in the 
royal accounts. They sent no returns of any kind to the 

acooontf "de veteri firma*' of SufTolk) ; Gloucester castle was repaired by the 
dieriff of the county in 1191, P.R. 3 Ric I. m. 12; Bristol, the other great 
castle of the Gloucester earldom, was held by the Crown in 1192, P.R. 4 Ric. 
I. m. 20. 

^ For Marlborough, Wallingford and Luggershall, see Gesta Ric, p. 78 ; 
Eye b added by R. Howden, vol. iii. p. 6. There is no mention of any of 
these in the Pipe Rolls of 1 188-93, except that the men of the soke of Eye 
pay tallage to the Crown in 1 190 (P.R. 2 Ric. I. m. 9 d), and that in 1 192 the 
sheiifiT of Suflfblk charges for livery of a garrison in Eye castle for a year {i,e, 
MSchadmai 1191 to Michaelmas 1192 ; P.R. 5 Ric. I. m. 2, among accounts 
*< de veteri firma " of Suffolk). 

s *' Eodem mense [Decembri] Ricardus Rex Angliae dedit Johanni fratti suo 
in augmentnm comitatum Comubiae, et comitatum Devoniae, et comitatum de 
Dorset, et comitatum de Sumerseta," Gesta Ric. p. 99. According to this 
writer, Richard had granted to John "villam de Notingham cum honore illo 
. . . et Derebisiram '* at the same time as Gloucester, Lancaster, etc {ib. p. 
78). But the sherifls of all six shires account for them to the Crown up to 
Michaelmas in Pipe Roll i Ric. L ; so they must all have been granted after 
that date. ** ViUam de Notingham cum honore illo " stands for the town and 
the shire; there was no "honour" of that name. W. Newburgh, though his 
list of John*s counties is very incomplete (1. iv. c 3), rightly mentions '* Notinge- 
hamesdram '* as one of them ; it disappears from the Pipe Rolls like the other 
five after Michaelmas 1189. Sherwood Forest disappears likewise, being in- 
clnded in the shire. On the other hand, later events show that Nottingham 
castle was retained by the Crown. At this period Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shirty Dorset and Somerset, Cornwall and Devonshire, were always administered 
and accounted for in pairs. 
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1189 royal treasury; they were visited by no justices appointed 
by the king. In a word, just as Chester and Durham weft 
palatinates in the hands of earl and bishop r e sp e ct! vd y, so 
John's two counties in mid-England and four in the loudi* 
west formed a great palatinate in his hands. He r e cd fed 
and retained their ferms and the profits of justice and 
administration within their borders, and ruled them absolutdy 
at his own will, the Crown claiming from him no account ibr 
them whatever. 

The total revenue which the Crown had derived firom 
these six counties in the year immediately preceding their 
transfer to John was a little over ;f 4000.^ But their money 
value was a consideration of trifling importance compared 
with the territorial and political power which accompanied it 
Such an accumulation of palatine jurisdictions in the hands 
of one man was practically equivalent to the setting op 
of an under-kingdom, with a king uncrowned indeed, but 
absolutely independent of every secular authority except the 
supreme king himself; and that exception, as every one 
knew, was only for the moment ; Richard was on the eve of 
his departure for the Holy Land, and as soon as he was out 
of reach John would have, within his little realm, practicaUy 
no superior at all. Moreover, his ** lordship of Ireland* 
had changed its character at his father's death. Until 
then it had been, save during his five months' visit to that 
country in 1 185, merely titular. Most of the few known 
charters and grants issued in his name during his fatber^s 
lifetime are dateless, and it seems possible that, with one 
exception, all of them may have been issued during that 
visit* On Henry's death, however. John's lordship of the 
English March in Ireland became something more than a 
name. In virtue of it he already possessed a staff of house* 
hold officers whose titles and functions reproduced those of 

I StuhlH, prrf. tii K. Howflcn, wA. iiL p. xxt. note 4. 

' <iin»crt, Htit, I^, <• Irt.AmJ, y. 49; AW. C^m. //iK CsJ. vol i. pC u 
pp. t, 3; Carte, /.i/i cf <>rwt^mM (cd. 1K51), vol. i. introtL pp. ilv, U»i ; 
//itf. MSS. C^mmiithm, yt\\ Rrp«»ft, p, 23 1 ; IUrri%'i \V»rt, Jnti^. //tS^rm. 
p. 107. The etreption rrfrrmi ti> u a C'^nt o( Un«l m IrrUrnl. «ithn«t cUtc ei 
«l«)r << yr%t, Imt i«%ur«l l^y *' johAnnn Aliut Kegtt An^liAe. iKmiinut llil 
**«{n»(l ( >nrmAn\ ' 1 /. I^r Mans and witneMed Iff Jobs the MaralMl, ** 
foHannu, * A'#/. ('««.. //</. cW. «ol. 1. pi. i. p. 3. 
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the royal household itself. Henry had had his seneschal, 1189 
his butler, his constable for Ireland as well as for 'England ; 
and this Irish household establishment had apparently been 
transferred to John, at any rate since 1 185. No doubt the 
men of whom it consisted were appointed by Henry, or 
at least with his sanction, and were in fact his ministers 
rather than the ministers of his son ; but to the new king 
they owed no obedience save the general obedience due 
from all English or Norman subjects ; from the hour of 
Henry's death their service belonged to the " Lord of 
Ireland" alone, and John thus found himself at the head 
of a little court of his own, a ready-made ministry through 
which he might govern both his Irish dominion and the 
ample possessions which Richard bestowed upon him in 
England, as freely as the rest of the English realm was 
governed by Richard himself through the ministers of the 
Crown.* 

Of the way in which John was likely to use his new 
independence he had already given a significant indication. 
Shortly after Richard's accession the wardship of the heiress 
of Leinster, Isabel de Clare, was terminated by her marriage 
with William the Marshal.^ Her great Irish fief, as well as 
her English and Welsh lands, thus passed into the hands of 
a man who was already one of the most trusted friends and 
counsellors of Richard, as he had been of Henry, and whose 
brother had once been seneschal to John himself.* No 
sooner had William entered upon the heritage of his wife 
than John disseised him of a portion of Leinster and par- 
celled it out among friends of his own. The Marshal 
appealed to Richard ; Richard insisted upon John's making 
restitution, and John, after some demur, was compelled to 
yield, but not entirely ; he managed to secure the ratification 
of a grant which he had made to his butler, Theobald 

* We hear of John's chancellor, Stephen Ridel, in 1 191, Gtsta Ric, p. 224 ; 
of his seneschal, William de Kahanger, and his butler, Theobald Walter, in 
1 192, Foedera^ vol. i. pt. i. p. 55. We have seen already that at some date 
between 1 185 and 1 189 he had as *' dapifer '* no less a personage than John the 
Marshal ; and in 1 191 Roger de Planes appears as '* in tota terra comitis Johannis 
jnstidarins," R. Diceto, vol. iL p. 99. 

' Gtsta Ric, p. 73. ' See above, p. 28, note 2. 
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1189 Walter, out of the Marshal's lands, althcnigh, by way of 
compromise, it was settled that Theobald should hold the 
estate in question as an under-tenant of William, not as a 
tenant-in-chicf of John.^ On the other hand, John did not 
at once displace the governor whom his father had set oiver 
the Irish march four years before, John de Courcy. He had 
no thought of undertaking the personal gov ernme n t of Us 
dominions in Ireland. To do so he must have turned his 
back upon the opportunities which Richard's misplaced 
generosity was opening to him in England^-opportiuiities 
of which it was not difficult to foresee the effect upon such a 
mind as his. As William of Newburgh says, ** The enjoy* 
ment of a tetrarchy made him covet a monarchy." ' 

1 190 That Richard presently awoke to some consciousneas of 
the danger which he had created for himself and his realfli 
may be inferred from the fact that in February 11 90 he 
summoned John to Normandy, and there made him swear 
not to set foot in England for the next three years. The 
queen-mother, however, afterwards persuaded her elder son 
to release the younger one from this oath ; * or, according to 
another account, to leave the decision of the matter to the 
justiciar and chancellor, William of Longchamp, bidiop of 
Ely. John was to visit the chancellor in England, and 
either remain there or go into exile, as William might 
choose.^ It is clear, however, that William had no real 
choice. He was legate in England, and therefore absotution 
from him was necessary to protect John against the eocleri* 
astical consequences of a violated oath ; but as the viotatkn 
was sanctioned by the king to whom the oath had been 
sworn, no ground was left to William for refusing the 
absolution. 

In the course of the year 1 190. therefore, or very early 
in 1 191, John returned to England.* In February 1191 
the sole remaining check upon both John and William erf 
Ix)nBchamj) wa.s removed : Queen Eleanor went to join her 

» //i/. -jV il. U Ma*, vv. 9581 618. Sec charterv in Carte's i.a/k tf 
K»fm0n.i* (1H51V, %ol. I introd. p. \\x\. 

• W. Nrwh I. n, 1.3. > CaU A**., p. I06. 

• R. I>r%i/r*. p. ytx. 

• Stiibb%. pre<. to k. Ilowilen. vol. iti. p. 41. 
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^ider son at Messina.^ As scx>n as she was gone, the results 1191 
)f the concession which he had made to her wishes in John's 
xhalf began to show themselves. On Mid-Lent Sunday, 
March 24, the count of Mortain and the chancellor had 
m interview at Winchester "concerning the keepers of 
:ertain castles, and the money granted to the count by his 
>rother out of the exchequer." * What passed between them 
JTC are not told ; but it is clear that they disagreed. Three 
nonths elapsed without any overt act of aggression on either 
side. Then, all at once, about midsummer, it became 
apparent that a party which for more than a year had been 
seeking an opportunity to undermine the chancellor's power 
liad found a rallying-point and a leader in the king's brother. 
The sheriflf of Lincolnshire and constable of Lincoln Castle, 
Serard de Camville, being summoned to answer before the 
justiciars for having made his great fortress into a hold of 
robbers and bandits, defied their authority on the plea that 
lie had become John's liegeman, and was therefore answer- 
ftble to no one except John.^ The chancellor deprived 
Gerard of his sheriffdom and gave it to another man, and 
laid siege to Lincoln Castle.* While he was thus occupied, 
the castles of Nottingham and Tickhill were given up by 
their custodians to John.* Thereupon John sent to the 
chancellor a message of insolent defiance. If William did 
not at once withdraw from Lincoln and leave Gerard in 
unmolested possession, the count of Mortain threatened to 
' come and visit him with a rod of iron, and with such a 
host as he would not be able to withstand."^ With a 
cutting allusion at once to the chancellor's humble origin 
aind to the readiness with which the commandants of 
Nottingham and Tickhill had betrayed the fortresses com- 
mitted to their charge, he added that "no good came of 
depriving lawful freeborn Englishmen of the offices of trust 

* Gesta Ric, p. 157. * R. Devizes, p. 402. 

' R. Howden, vol. iii. pp. 242, 243. Cf. W. Newb. I. iv. c. 16, and R. 
Devizes, p. 406. 

* Gesta Ric. p. 207 ; R. Howden, vol. iiL p. 134. Cf. W. Newb. Lc, 
Crermrd was constable of Lincoln in right of his wife, Nicola de Haye. 

* R. Devizes, p. 407 ; Gtita Ric, p. 207. Cf. W. Newb. 1. iv. c 16. 

* Gtsta Ric, Lc, 
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1189 of a private agreement between Rees and Jcdin whidi is 
asserted in the Welsh annab ; ^ but his suspicions, if he had 
any, did not prevent him from continuing, almost to the ere 
of his own departure from England, to develope an elaborate 
scheme of provision for John. The very first step in this 
scheme had already led to trouble, though the trouble was 
easily overcome. John and Isabel had been married with* 
out a dbpensation and in defiance of Archbishop Baldwin of 
Canterbury, who had forbidden, as contrary to canon law» 
a union between cousins under such circunutances. After 
the marriage had taken place he declared it invalid, and 
laid an interdict upon the lands of the guilty couple. 
John, however, appealed to Rome, and got the better of the 
primate ; in November the interdict was raised by a papal 
legate.* 

The Pipe Roll drawn up a month after John's marriage 
shows him as holding, besides his wife's honour of Gloucester, 
the honours of Peverel, Lancaster and Tickhill, two manon 
in Suffolk, three in Worcestershire, and some lands in North* 
amptonshire, together with the profits of the Forest of Sher- 
wood in Nottinghamshire and of that of Andover in Wih* 
shire. All these grants were construed as liberally as potaibie 
in John's favour ; he was allowed the profits of the two 
forests for a whole year past, and the revenues of the other 
lands for a quarter of a year, while the third penny of 
Gloucestershire was reckoned as due to him for half a year 
— that is, from a date five months before his investiture with 
the earldom.* The grants of Peverel's honour and Lancaster 
included the castles ^ ; in the cases of Tickhill and Gloucester 
the castles were reserved by the king, and so too, apparently, 
was a castle on one of John's Suffolk manors, Orfbrc^^ 

' Amm, Camhr. p. 57. > R. Diccto, vol. ti. pp. 7t, 73. 

* Gloucester (homnir). Pipe Roll I Ric. I. \\. 7 ; Lancmfttcr, p. iS ; OHbtd 
(SuflKolk), p. 40; Slavrrt<in <fi^.), |>. 54: lianlcy, K<)cr«/iekl and 
(WorccftterUitic). |k 250; lichim (NortKam;>ti>A%hifc), \k 97 ; **u<hrf 
Nortluinpturuhtrr. f>. 104: Sherwood, (i, 172; Andt>vef, i.\ : C*i 
thifd peitny, p. 163. 

* oVi/a A'u. p. 78. The Teverel outlet were iboic of Bi>ltov«ff aad tW 
Tcmk. 

* TickhiU CAttte Appears at garntoocti \jij the 0>wn in iSpc RoU a Rk. I. 
(1190) nt. 7; to d4>e« Orf*rd tn 1191-91. I'.K. 5 R»c. I. (II9J) m. t 
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Four other honours appear to have been given to John 1189 
at this time — Marlborough and Luggershall, including 
their castles ; Eye and Wallingford, seemingly without 
their castles.^ The aggregate value of all these land^ 
would be about ;£'ii7o; but a much greater gift soon 
followed. Before the end of the year six whole counties 
-r- Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Dorset, Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall — were added to the portion of the count of 
Mortain. The words in which this grant is recorded by 
the chroniclers convey a very inadequate idea of its real 
importance ; taken by themselves, they might be understood 
to mean merely that Richard gave his brother the title and 
the third penny of the revenue from each of the counties 
named.^ That what he actually did give was something very 
different we learn from the Pipe Rolls, or rather from the 
s^^ificant omission which is conspicuous in them for the 
next five years. From Michaelmas 11 89 to Michaelmas 
1 1 94 these six counties made no appearance at all in the 
royal accounts. They sent no returns of any kind to the 

acootmts " de veteri firma ** of Suffolk) ; Gloucester castle was repaired by the 
dieriff of the county in 1191, P.R. 3 Ric. I. m. 12 ; Bristol, the other great 
castle of the Gloucester earldom, was held by the Crown in 1192, P.R. 4 Ric. 
I. m. 20. 

^ For Marlborough, Wallingford and Luggershall, see Gesta Ric. p. 78 ; 
Eye is added by R. Howden, vol. iii. p. 6. There is no mention of any of 
these in the Pipe Rolls of 1188-93, except that the men of the soke of Eye 
pay tallage to the Crown in 1 190 (P.R. 2 Ric. I. m. 9 d), and that in 1192 the 
sheriff of Suffolk charges for livery of a garrison in Eye castle for a year {i.e, 
Michadmas 1191 to Michaelmas 1192; P.R. 5 Ric I. m. 2, among accounts 
«< de veteri 6rma " of Suffolk). 

s *' Eodem mense [Decembri] Ricardus Rex Angliae dedit Johanni fratii suo 
in angmentum comitatum Cornubiae, et comitatum Devoniae, et comitatum de 
Dorset, et comitatum de Sumerseta," Gesta Ric. p. 99. According to this 
writer, Richard had granted to John "villam de Notingham cum honore illo 
. . . et Derebisiram " at the same time as Gloucester, Lancaster, etc. (f^. p. 
78). But the sheriffs of all six shires account for them to the Crown up to 
Michaelmas in Pipe Roll I Ric. I. ; so they must all have been granted after 
that date. '* Villam de Notingham cum honore illo " stands for the town and 
the shire; there was no "honour" of that name. W. Newburgh, though his 
list of John's counties is very incomplete (1. iv. c 3), rightly mentions ** Notinge- 
hamesciram " as one of them ; it disappears from the Pipe Rolls like the other 
6ve after Michaelmas 11 89. Sherwood Forest disappears likewise, being in- 
duded in the shire. On the other hand, later events show that Nottingham 
easilt was retained by the Crown. At this period Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shifCy Dorset and Somerset, Cornwall and Devonshire, were always administered 
and accounted for in pairs. 
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1189 royal treasury; they were visited by no justices appointed 
by the king. In a word, just as Chester and Dorham were 
palatinates in the hands of earl and bishop respectivdy, to 
John's two counties in mid-England and four in the aoutli* 
west formed a great palatinate in his hands. He received 
and retained their ferms and the profits of justice and 
adminbtration within their borders, and ruled them abtolutdy 
at his own will, the Crown claiming from him no account for 
them whatever. 

The total revenue which the Crown had derived from 
these six counties in the year immediately preceding Aeir 
transfer to John was a little over ;C4000.' But their money 
value was a consideration of trifling importance compared 
with the territorial and political power which accompanied iL 
Such an accumulation of palatine jurisdictions in the hands 
of one man was practically equivalent to the setting up 
of an under-kingdom, with a king uncrowned indeed, but 
absolutely independent of every secular authority except die 
supreme king himself; and that exception, as every one 
knew, was only for the moment ; Richard was on the eve of 
his departure for the Holy Land, and as soon as he was oat 
of reach John would have, within his little realm, practically 
no superior at all. Moreover, his ''lordship of Ireland " 
had changed its character at his father's death. Until 
then it had been, save during his five months' visit to that 
country in 1185, merely titular. Most of the few known 
charters and grants issued in his name during his father^s 
lifetime are dateless, and it seems possible that« with one 
exception, all of them may have been issued during that 
visit* On Henry's death, however, John's lordship of the 
English March in Ireland became something more than a 
name. In virtue of it he already possessed a stafl* of house* 
hold oflficcrs whose titles and functions reproduced those of 

' StuMn, pref. to K. Ilowdcn, vi>l. iii. p^ ixv. no(e 4. 

' (iilljert. Hilt. l)^. ef IrflamJ, p. 49; AW. Cmm, //i>. CsL r6L i. pC i. 
pp. I, 3; G^e, I.i/t ef Orm^mU (etl. 1K51), vol. t. introd. pp. tlv, xWix 
ffttt. MSS. Commit ti^n, 3rt| Rcp»»ft, p. 23 1 : HafTii'* \V»rr, Jmf»f, /iiAtrm, 
p. 197. The e&c«)>fton rr^rrcti ti> 1% x i^rant <>( Uiv! in IrrUnd. wtthoot date d 
(Ujr f>r )rrmr, liut ifc%4sc(l hy ** johAnnrt Alius Kccift An|;liAC. I>omiou» IlibcnuM,* 
**apo(l Onrman'." 1./. I^ Manv and wttneMcd by joha the Marshal, **dapdiv 
johannu, ' AW. C*m. Huk, CV. \ol. 1 \i\. i. p. 3. 
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the royal household itself. Henry had had his seneschal, 1189 
his butler, his constable for Ireland as well as for 'England ; 
and this Irish household establishment had apparently been 
transferred to John, at any rate since 1 185. No doubt the 
men of whom it consisted were appointed by Henry, or 
at least with his sanction, and were in fact his ministers 
rather than the ministers of his son ; but to the new king 
they owed no obedience save the general obedience due 
from all English or Norman subjects ; from the hour of 
Henry's death their service belonged to the " Lord of 
Ireland" alone, and John thus found himself at the head 
of a little court of his own, a ready-made ministry through 
which he might govern both his Irish dominion and the 
ample possessions which Richard bestowed upon him in 
England, as freely as the rest of the English realm was 
governed by Richard himself through the ministers of the 
Crown.* 

Of the way in which John was likely to use his new 
independence he had already given a significant indication. 
Shortly after Richard's accession the wardship of the heiress 
of Leinster, Isabel de Clare, was terminated by her marriage 
with William the Marshal.^ Her great Irish iief, as well as 
her English and Welsh lands, thus passed into the hands of 
a man who was already one of the most trusted friends and 
counsellors of Richard, as he had been of Henry, and whose 
brother had once been seneschal to John himself.' No 
sooner had William entered upon the heritage of his wife 
than John disseised him of a portion of Leinster and par- 
celled it out among friends of his own. The Marshal 
appealed to Richard ; Richard insisted upon John's making 
restitution, and John, after some demur, was compelled to 
yield, but not entirely ; he managed to secure the ratification 
of a grant which he had made to his butler, Theobald 

^ We hemr of John's chancellor, Stephen Ridel, in 1 191, GeUa Ric, p. 224 ; 
of his seneschal, William de Kahanger, and his butler, Theobald Walter, in 
II 93, Foedera^ vol. i. pt. i. p. 55. We have seen already that at some date 
between 1 185 and 1 189 he had as ** dapifer " no less a personage than John the 
Marshal ; and in 1 191 Roger de Planes appears as " in tota terra comitis Johannis 
jnstidariiis," R. Diceto, vol. iL p. 99. 

' Gtsta Ric, p. 73. ' See above, p. 28, note 2. 
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1189 Walter, out of the Marshal's lands, although, by wmy of 
compromise, it was settled that Theobald should hold the 
estate in question as an under-tenant of William, not as a 
tenant«in-chicf of John.' On the other hand, John did not 
at once displace the governor whom his father had set Ofver 
the Irish march four years before, John de Courcy. He had 
no thought of undertaking the personal government of his 
dominions in Ireland. To do so he must have turned Us 
back upon the opportunities which Richard's mltplaeed 
generosity was opening to him in England^-opportunities 
of which it was not difficult to foresee the effect upon sudi a 
mind as his. As William of Newburgh says, ** The enjoy* 
ment of a tetrarchy made him covet a monarchy." * 

1190 That Richard presently awoke to some consdoosneas of 
the danger which he had created for himself and his realm 
may be inferred from the fact that in February 1 1 90 he 
summoned John to Normandy, and there made him awcar 
not to set foot in England for the next three yean. The 
queen-mother, however, afterwards persuaded her elder too 
to release the younger one from this oath ; * or, according to 
another account, to leave the decision of the matter to tkt 
justiciar and chancellor, William of Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely. John was to visit the chancellor in England, and 
either remain there or go into exile, as William m^slit 
choose.^ It is clear, however, that William had no real 
choice. He was legate in England, and therefore abeoliitioQ 
from him was necessary to protect John against the eoderi* 
astical consequences of a violated oath ; but as the violatioii 
was sanctioned by the king to whom the oath had been 
sworn, no ground was left to William for refusing the 
absolution. 

In the course of the year 1 190. therefore, or very early 
in 1 191, John returned to England.* In Fcbnuiry 1191 
the sole remaining; check upon both John and William of 
longchamp was removed : Queen Eleanor went to join her 

> //i'/. .1/ (/. // .»/.»'. vv. 9581 618. See chATters io Cartels /.»/k t§ 
i*rm^nM /1H51K «(>!. i introd. p. x\\\. 

> W. NVwh I. u. I. 3 ' t;W/* AV. fiL to6^ 

* K. I>e%l/''^ p. yn. 

• StoUn, jiref. lo k. Ilotrtien, vol. iii. p. 4 1. 
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elder son at Messina.^ As soon as she was gone, the results 1191 
of the concession which he had made to her wishes in John's 
behalf began to show themselves. On Mid-Lent Sunday, 
March 24, the count of Mortain and the chancellor had 
an interview at Winchester "concerning the keepers of 
certain castles, and the money granted to the count by his 
brother out of the exchequer." * What passed between them 
we are not told ; but it is clear that they disagreed. Three 
months elapsed without any overt act of aggression on either 
side. Then, all at once, about midsummer, it became 
apparent that a party which for more than a year had been 
seeking an opportunity to undermine the chancellor's power 
had found a rallying-point and a leader in the king's brother. 
The sheriff of Lincolnshire and constable of Lincoln Castle, 
Gerard de Camville, being summoned to answer before the 
justiciars for having made his great fortress into a hold of 
robbers and bandits, defied their authority on the plea that 
he had become John's liegeman, and was therefore answer- 
able to no one except John.* The chancellor deprived 
Gerard of his sheriffdom and gave it to another man, and 
laid siege to Lincoln Castle.* While he was thus occupied, 
the castles of Nottingham and Tickhill were given up by 
their custodians to John.^ Thereupon John sent to the 
chancellor a message of insolent defiance. If William did 
not at once withdraw from Lincoln and leave Gerard in 
unmolested possession, the count of Mortain threatened to 
" come and visit him with a rod of iron, and with such a 
host as he would not be able to withstand."^ With a 
cutting allusion at once to the chancellor's humble origin 
and to the readiness with which the commandants of 
Nottingham and Tickhill had betrayed the fortresses com- 
mitted to their charge, he added that " no good came of 
depriving lawful freebom Englishmen of the offices of trust 

1 Gesta Ric, p. 157. * R. Dcvkcs, p. 402. 

* R. Howden, vol. iii. pp. 242, 243. Cf. W. Newb. 1. iv. c. 16, and R. 
Devizes, p. 406. 

* Gtsia Ric, p. 207 ; R. Howden, vol. iiL p. 134. Cf. W. Newb. l.c, 
Germrd wms constable of Lincoln in right of bis wife, Nicola de Haye. 

* R. Devizes, p. 407 ; Gtsta Ric, p. 207. Cf. W. Newb. 1. iv. c. 16. 

* Gtsta Ric, Lc, 
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king in the person of his special representative the arch- 1191 
bishop of Rouen, who was to give them in charge, one to ^^^ ^^ 
William of Venneval — a liegeman of the king, but a friend 
and follower of John — -the other to William the Marshal ; 
these two custodians were to hold them for the king till his 
return, and then "act according to his will concerning them"; 
but if he should die, or if meanwhile the chancellor should 
break the peace with John, they were to restore them to 
John. New custodians were appointed, on the like terms, 
to six royal castles which stood within John's territories,^ 
and also to two castles which Richard had expressly granted 
to him, — Bolsover and the Peak. Any new castles built since 
the kingfs departure were to be razed, and no more were to 
be built till his return, save, if necessary, on the royal demesnes, 
or elsewhere in pursuance of special orders, written or verbal, 
from himself. No man was to be disseised either by the 
king's ministers or by the count of Mortain, save in execu- 
tion of a legal sentence delivered after trial before the king's 
court ; and each party was pledged to amend, on complaint 
from the other, its own infringements of this rule, which was 
at once applied to the case of Gerard de Camville. Gerard, 
having been disseised without trial, was reinstated in his 
sheriffdom ; but his reinstatement was ordered to be im- 
mediately followed by a trial before the Curia Regis on the 
charges brought against him, and the decision of the Curia 
was to be final ; if it went against him, John was not to 
support him in resistance to it ; and John was further bound 
not to harbour any known outlaws or enemies of the king, 
nor any person accused of treason, except on condition of 
such person pledging himself to stand his trial in the king's 
court The archbishop of Rouen received a promise from 
John and from the chancellor, each supported by seven 
sureties, that they would keep this agreement. After it was 
drawn up, a postscript appears to have been added : " If any 
thing should be taken or intercepted by either party during 

* Wallingford, Eye, Bristol, Exeter, Launceston and ** Hereford " ; R. 
Howden, toI. iii. p. 136. Hereford is quite out of place among "castra de 
loooribtts a domino rege sibi*' [f.^. Johanni] '*datis." The name may be a 
nistake for Oxford ; see above, p. 26. 

D 
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1 191 the truce, it shall be lawfully restored and amends made for 
it. And these things are done, saving always the authority 
and commands of our lord the king ; yet so that if the king 
before his return should not will this agreement to be kept, 
the aforesaid castles of Nottingham and Tickhill shall be 
given up to Lord John, whatever the king may order ooo- 
ceming them." The last clause is obscure ; but its meaning 
seems to be that if the arrangement just made should prmr 
to be, in the judgment of the king's ministers, untenable, it 
was to be treated as void, and matters were to be r e sto red 
to the position in which they had been before it was 
made.^ 

The contingency which seems to have been contemplated 
in this postscript very soon occurred. Some mercenaries 
whom the chancellor had summoned from over sea landed 
in England, and he at once repudiated the ag reemen t^ 
declaring there should be no peace till either he or John 
was driven out of the realm.* Hereupon it seems that 
Venncval and the Marshal, in accordance with the clause 
above quoted, restored the castles of Tickhill and Nottingham 
to John. On the other hand, an outrage on John*s part, 
which is recorded only as having occurred some time in this 
year ( 1 1 9 1 ), certainly took place before October, and most 
likely before the middle of September. Roger de Lacy, the 
constable of Chester, who was responsible to Longchamp lor 
the safe keeping of these two castles, made a vigorous efforc 



1 K. Howdcn, vol. iii. pp. 135-7. One other cUnte id tlie 
may !< noticed After the proriuuoi aliout the cutlet already mcBiioacd, it b 
m<!<ied : ** .*^! et trui castelU ad c(»ronam domini regit pertmentiA, KilnC 
CA^tcllum (le Win<!ethovere^ comitt de Arundel ; cattellun dc Wmtoiin GiDtteta 
dc I^tct ; cast cll urn dc Northamptun Simoni t!c Patethille, tradtU 
tlienda ; f{ui hilclitatcm dimiini Krf;t» de \\y^\s ad (>(hi% ifitiiia fideliter 
juravenint," u\ p. 136. The rail <>f Aiundcl ti|;ures at the e«d of tbc 
mcnt, sA "oe <>f the chAncr!l«.r's tisrctic^, and the I^c>-t were in cloicalii 
the I^»n,;i himpt : tikcn hs \\><\\, ihrrcfure, thi^ cUu«« wouM term to il 
change «>f rw^'inlui.* tiiailc at the ihaiKelii>r'i «!cvife. and dictated bjr a 
<>r %u%p;ci« n :K-i*. the artual rim:ii;Ant!jn'« nf \\.c%c three cattlet were ia li 
aMr ali-amr with Jnhn. Itu*. the V\\* K(l!« i>h<»» that the a|«pointi 
Sinvin (it- I'atohill itiipiieif r.o < } an^ at a\\ {m% he ha<l cu«!od)' itf NiMtbampccft 
ca»!lr iftith >ut in!erru{ tion fr m Mk h.irliiuit llSg t>i Michaclmat 1191 (KS. 
1 Kic. I. ru. 4: 3 Kk' I. r: t*: whtlr the other tp(-';ntmcfit» were tpcrdJf 
ann.;ne-I, < wjnjj to the lire ;k-Iii»;.  ■! the whule agreement. 

• \V. Nrw»j. I. »v, c- 10 
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to bring to justice the subordinate castellans to whom he had 1191 
entrusted them, and who had betrayed them to John. Of 
these there had been two in each castle. Two managed to 
keep out of Lac/s reach ; the other two he caught and 
hanged, although one of them offered to swear with com- 
purgators that he had never consented to the treason of his 
colleague, and even brought a letter from John requesting 
that the compurgation might be allowed — the chancellor, to 
whom the question had been referred, having remitted it to 
the decision of Lacy. While this man's body was hanging 
in chains, his squire drove the birds away from it ; where- 
upon Roger de Lacy hanged the squire. Then John took 
upon himself to avenge them both, not only by disseising 
Roger of all the lands which he held of him, but also by 
ravaging the lands which Roger possessed elsewhere.^ 

Some time in August or September another assembly 
was called to endeavour after a pacification between John 
and the chancellor. Three bishops and twenty-two lay- 
men were appointed arbitrators — the laymen chosen by the 
bishops, eleven from the party which had hitherto adhered 
to William, eleven from the followers of John. The terms 
which these twenty-five laid down amounted to a decision 
wholly in John's favour. They did, indeed, again require 
him to restore the two royal castles of Nottingham and 
Tickhill ; but they made the restoration an empty form. 
They decreed that the chancellor should put these castles 
under the control of two men whom they named, William 
of Venneval and another friend of John's, Reginald de 
Vasseville. These two were to hold the castles for the king 
and give William hostages for their fidelity ; but if Richard 
should die before reaching home, they were at once to 
surrender the castles to John, and William was to restore 
their hostages. The arbitrators further confirmed Gerard 
de Camville in the constableship of Lincoln castle ; they 
ordered the chancellor to remove the constables of royal 
castles situated within the lands of the count of Mortain, 
and appoint others in their stead, "if the count showed reason 
for changing them " ; and they added that " if the king 

1 Gesta Ru, pp. 232, 234. 
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1191 should die, the chancellor was not to disinherit the count, 
but to do his utmost to promote him to the kindgom."^ 
This last clause was pointed at a negotiation which William 
had been carrying on with the Scot king, for tiie p ur pote 
of obtaining his recognition of Arthur of Britanny as heir- 
presumptive to the English Crown. The negotiatioo 
secret ; but John had discovered it,' and the discovery 
a useful weapon in his hands. William's dealings with 
Scotland were most probably sanctioned by Richard ; their 
object was certainly in accord with Richard's own plans Cor 
the succession at this time ; but Richard's choice of Arthur at 
his heir was probably unknown as yet to the majority of hb 
subjects, and if it was known to them, it could not commend 
itself to their ideas either of policy or of constitutiooal 
practice. In their eyes the king's next-of-kin and natural 
successor was not his boy-nephew, but his brother. It was 
therefore easy for John to win their sympathies by 
representing the scheme as part of a plot contrived against 
himself by the chancellor. 

The new agreement lasted no longer than its predecessor. 
Scarcely was it drawn up when there occurred an excdknt 
opportunity for John to secure for himself a new and vmluabk 
ally in the person of his half-brother Geoffrey, the eldest 
of Henry II. and the predecessor of Lx>ngchamp in the 
of chancellor of England. Geoffrey, like John, had in the 
spring of 1 1 90 been sworn to keep out of England for three 
years ; but, like John too, he had obtained from Richaid a 
release from his oath.' His election to the see of York had 
been confirmed by the Pope on May 1 1, 1 191,^ and it was 
known that he intended to return to England immediately 
after his consecration/ Richard had given him a writ t e n 
release from his vow of absence,^ but had neglected to 

* K. I)evi/r», pp. 400. 410. The tUte which he has appended to the 

ment U im^oMiUr, not «inly f«>r thit particular tfiicumcnt, Inil for %mf pi 

tnccti»i; of juhn aritl the chancellor thit jrrar a* Wirtchestet, whert bt pbfitt 
It. Sec Round, Ccmmunf .•/' Lcn*i,m^ p. JI4. an>l Cai, /K\, AntM./, niL i. p. 
17. A» to the tj^frrmcnf ;?*<If, cf. W. Newi*. 1. ix. c. 16. 

' W. New!.. I. IV. c. 14. 

* (iir. Carnlir \<>l. »v j>. 38 J. 

* A/^ma^f. .4fi^.'. \ol. w. pf. iii \\ 11^8. 

* tjir. OmSr. vol. iv. j*. 3S0. • lb. p. 38*. 
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apprise the chancellor of the fact; William therefore no 1191 
sooner heard of Geoffrey's purpose to return than he issued, 
on July 30, a writ ordering that the archbishop should be 
arrested on landing.^ Geoffrey had written to John, beg^ng 
for his help ; John in reply promised to stand by him.* On 
August 1 8 Geoffrey was consecrated at Tours,* and John 
then urged him to come over at once.* On September 1 4 
Geoffrey reached Dover; he escaped from an attempt to 
arrest him as he landed, but four days later he was forcibly 
dragged from sanctuary in S. Martin's priory and flung into 
prison in the castle.^ 

John immediately wrote to the chancellor, demanding 
whether these things had been done by his authority. 
According to one account, William answered that they had.^ 
A letter from William himself to the chapter of Canterbury, 
however, declares that he had merely ordered his officers to 
administer to Geoffrey the oath of fealty to the king (which 
it was usual for a bishop to take before entering upon his 
see), and if he refused it, to send him back to the Continent.^ 
However this might be, it is clear that, outwardly at least, 
the chancellor had put himself in the wrong. He was 
already the most unpopular man in England ; now, all 
parties in Church and State joined hands against him at 
once ; and it was inevitable that they should rally under the 
command of John. John sent another letter or message to 
William, bidding him release the archbishop, and swearing 
that if this were not done immediately, he, the count of 
Mortain, would go in person " with a mighty hand and a 
stretched - out arm " to set his brother at liberty .* On 
September 21 or 26 Geoffrey was released.® Meanwhile 
John, with his confidant Hugh of Nonant, the bishop of 
Coventry, hurried down from Lancaster to Marlborough, 

^ Gir. Cambr. vol. iv. p. 389. ' R. Devizes, p. 410. 

* R. Dicclo, vol. ii. p. 96. * Gcsta Ric, p. 210. 

* R. Diccto, vol ii. p. 97 ; Gir. Cambr. vol. iv. pp. 388-93 ; R. Devixes, 
pp. 411,412. 

^fiesta Ric. p. 211. 

"^Epp. Caniuar, pp. 344, 345 ; Gerv. Cant. vol. i. p. 506. Cf. R. Devizes, 

p. 413- 

» Gtsta Ric. p. 211. 

* September 21, R. Devizes, p. 412 ; September 26, R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 97. 
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1191 and invited all whom he thought likely to take his side to 
join him there. Three of the co-justictars — ^William the 
Marshal among them — answered his call ; three bishops, one 
of whom was the venerated Hugh of Lincoln, did likewiie ; 
and so did Archbishop Walter of Rouen. From Marlborough 
the party moved on to Reading; thence John despatched 
a personal invitation, or summons, to Geoffrey/ and at the 
same time issued, in conjunction with the three justiciars, 
letters calling the rest of the bishops and barons to a council 
to be holden on October 5 at the bridge over the Lodden 
between Reading and Windsor, and a summons to the 
chancellor to appear there and answer for his conduct* 
William retorted by issuing counter writs, summoning all 
those who had joined the count of Mortain to withdraw 
from him, ^ forasmuch as he was endeavouring to usurp the 
kingdom to himself." ' 

John and all his party came to the Lodden bridge on the 
day which they had appointed ; the chancellor, who was at 
Windsor, sent the bishop of London and three earis to 
excuse his absence on the plea of illness. The outcome of 
the day's discussion was that the assembly, by the voiot 
of Walter of Rouen, pledged itself to depose William firon 
the office of chief justiciar. Their warrant was a letter 
from the king which Walter had brought from Messina, and 
in which the subordinate justiciars were bidden to obey 
Walter's guidance in all things. The party then retur ned 
to Reading ; there, next day (Sunday, October 6X the 
bishops among them excommunicated Longchamp and his 
adherents ; at night a message was sent to him, bidding him 
ap{>car at the bridge next morning without fail ; and this he 
promised to do.* John and his friends were resolved to 
make sure of their game this time. On the Monday 
morning they took care to be first at the bridge ; but 
instead of waiting for the chancellor, the heads of the part}* 
rode forward along the Windsor road as if to meet him, and 

' ^»:f . Cam* r . x .1. iv. pp 304 7. 

' ^'*- ;• .?*>7 : ^' I>cvirc», p. 413. (V. ut.u Au. \\ 2t2. 0«c ol the 
uimmun% \\ given :n R. I>iccto« vol. ii. jw 9i>. 
' Gif. C ami f . /.{. 
^ fk vol. IV. i-p. 39S 402. For (Utc ftc« K. I>iccto, n4. u. p. 9S. 
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«nt their men-at-arms and servants towards London by way 1191 
>f Staines. Tidings of these movements reached William 
just after he had set out from Windsor. He at once turned 
back and rode towards London with all speed, and reached 
the junction of the two roads at the same time as the men- 
at-arms of John's party. A skirmish took place in which 
John's justiciar, Roger de Planes, was mortally wounded.^ 
While the chancellor made his way into the Tower, John 
and the barons were following him to London. Next 
morning (Tuesday, October 8) they assembled at S. Paul's, 
renewed their resolution to depose the chancellor, and, in 
the king's name, granted to the Londoners their coveted 
'* commune " ; * whereupon the citizens joined unreservedly 
with them in voting the deposition of Longchamp and the 
appointment of Walter of Rouen as chief justiciar in his 
stead.' According to one account, the assembly went still 
further, and proposed to make John " chief governor of the 
whole kingdom," with control of all the royal castles except 
three which were to be left to the chancellor.* As a token 
that all this was done " for the safety of the realm," every 
man present, John first of all, renewed his oath of fealty to 
the king ; and this ceremony was followed by a second oath 
of fidelity taken by all the rest to John himself, " saving their 
fealty" [to the king], together with a promise that they 
would acknowledge him as king if Richard should die 
without issue.^ 

The barons, the bishops, the justiciars, all London, all 
England, save a handful of Longchamp's own relatives, 
personal friends and followers, was on John's side ; Long- 
champ himself, besieged in the Tower by overwhelming 
forces, could not possibly hold it for more than a day or 
two, and there was no hope of relief. There was, however, 
still one chance of escape from all his difficulties, — John 

* Cf. Gir. Cambr. vol. iv. pp. 402-5 ; R. Devizes, pp. 413, 414 ; R. Diceto, 
vol. ii. p. 99 ; Gesta Ric, p. 212, and W. Ncwb. 1. iv. c. 17. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. iv. p. 405 ; Gesta Ric. pp. 213, 214 ; R. Diceto, Lc, ; R. 
Devizes, pp. 416, 417. 

* Gtsta Ric, pp. 213, 214. 

* R. Deviics, p. 415. 

* Gesta Ric. p. 214. Cf. R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 97. 
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1 191 might be bribed. The project seemed « detpermte one, 
for William had already tried it without sucoess» two 
days before ; ^ yet he tried it again on the Wednetday. 
and this time he all but succeeded. ^By procntsiflg 
him much and giving him not a littlei the chanodlor 
so nearly turned the count of Mortain from his purpoie 
that he was ready to withdraw from the ctty, leaving 
the business unfinished, had not the bishopa of Cdpentr)* 
and York recalled him by their entreaties and mign* 
ments."** Next day the chancellor submitted. On the 
Oct 11 Friday he gave up the keys of the Tower and of 
Windsor; within another fortnight he was reduced to 
surrender all the other royal castles except the three 
which had been nominally reserved to him, Dover* Cam- 
bridge, and Hereford.' Hereupon John ordered him to 
be released, and allowed him to sail on October 39 for 
France.* 

The truth of Longchamp's assertion that John 
" endeavouring to usurp the kingdom for himself* was 
made evident. Just before Christmas Philip Augustus of 
France came home from Acre. After a vain attempt to 
entrap the seneschal of Normandy into surrenderir 
of the border fortresses of the duchy to him, he 
negotiations for Richard's damage in a more likely quarter ; 
he invited John to come over and speak with him immediatdy, 
proposing; to put him in possession of ''all the lands of 
England and Normandy on this (1./. the French} side of the 
sea/' on one condition, that he should marry the bride m'hom 
Richard had refused, Philip's sister Adela.* To this condition 
John's existing marriage was a bar. but not an insupermbie 
one ; it would be easy for him to divorce Isabel on the plea 
of consanguinity if he were so minded. He responded 

' <i.f. ram*»f v««l. IV. J. 4', 2. > /.^ j-. 406. 

' /A J.J.. io'». 17 ; k. Ikvifc*. j p. 417, 41S: K. Ihcet**. Tt4. ii. jv lOft 
The rcv*rvation ha% mcfriy nnmm.il ; K. I>iccto »a)» the omttmMct •pfXNmni Vv 
Willuin to thcft« ravtIcH «crr aJl'iwnl t>> rrmam, tut mailc ta pve boittcvt fc« 
their 1 >)':ilty ; while (ierAld vi)% the ci>n%tal<le^ «rre to \< •}«p4fitetl b^ iIk 
nunt%try. I'lutial'ly thr m:ni%try «leci'!c«l to rctjin i>r iea(*|H)iiit tbc 
conttaMct, on the contlitt in menttonr 1 l>y Kal^^h. 
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eagerly to Philip's invitation, and was on the point of sailing 1192 
from Southampton for France, when his plans were upset by 
his ixiother's landing at Portsmouth on February 11.^ The 
French king's treachery had come to Eleanor's knowledge, 
and she had hastened back to England to do what lay in 
her power for the protection of her elder son's interests. The 
justiciars, who seem to have already had their suspicions of 
John's loyalty, rallied round her at once. She was in fact the 
only person whose right to represent the absent king was 
treatcxl by all parties as indisputable, although she had never 
held any formal commission as regent. She and the justiciars 
conjointly forbade John to leave the country, threatening 
that if he did so they would seize all his lands for the Crown.^ 
For a while John hesitated, or affected to hesitate ; he had 
indeed at least two other secret negotiations on hand beside 
that with France, and he was probably waiting to see which 
of the three most required his personal superintendence, or 
was likely to prove most profitable. Another proposition 
besides Philip's had come to him from over sea : Long- 
champ had offered to give him five hundred pounds if he 
would get him reinstated as chief justiciar of England.^ 
John cared very little who bore the title of justiciar, if he 
could secure the power for himself; his main object in 
England was to gain possession of the royal castles ; with 
these in his hands, he could set any justiciar at defiance. The 
arrangement made in the previous July had been terminated 
by the chancellor's fall, and the castles of Nottingham and 
Tickhill had therefore, in accordance with the last clause of 
the July agreement, been restored in October to John. The 
very rash project of placing all the royal castles under John's 
control, said to have been mooted in London at the same 
time, had evidently not been carried into effect ; * but John 

* R. Devizes, pp. 430, 432 ; Gesta Ric, p. 236. 

* Gesta Ric. p. 237. 

' R. HowdeD, vol. iii. p. 18S ; in Gesta Ric, p. 239, the sum is given as 
five hundred thousand marks, ** which," as Bishop Stubbs says (note to R. 
Howden, Lc.\ "is of course impossible.** 

^ Richard of Devizes, indeed, says (p. 418) that on the chancelIor*s 
departure over sea *< Comes omnia munita terrae quibus voluit et plus credidit sibi 
reddita liberavit ** : but his own story about Windsor and Wallingford shows thu 
to be incorrect. 
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1192 himself had never lost sight of it, and, as a chronicler says, 
'' he did what he could " towards its realitation« He bepn 
with two of the most important fortresses near the capital, 
Windsor and VVallingford. He dealt secretly with their 
commanding officers, so that they were delivered into his 
hands and filled with liegemen of his own.^ This would be 
easy to manage in the case of Wallingford, which stood 
within an '* honour " belonging to John himself. The custody 
of Windsor castle seems to have been, after the chancellor's 
fall, entrusted for a time to the bishop of Durham, Hugh of 
Puiset,* a near kinsman of the royal house. In spite of the 
fact that Hugh was under sentence of excommunication finoo 
his metropolitan, Geofirey of York, John had chosen to 
spend the Christmas of 1 191 with him at Howden ; therdiy 
of course rendering himself, in Geoflfrey's estinuition at 
least, ipso facto excommunicate likewise, till he made 
satisfaction for his offence.' Hugh of Durham had once 
hoped himself to supersede Longchamp as chief justiciar, 
and it is perhaps not too much to suspect that John may 
have so wrought upon the old bishop's jealousy of Walter of 
Rouen as to induce him to connive at a proceeding on the 
part of his representatives at Windsor which would more 
than compensate his wily young cousin for the temporary 
ecclesiastical disgrace brought upon him by that otherwise 
unaccountable Christmas visit 

The actual transfer of these two castles to John probably 
did not take place till after a council held at Windsor by the 
queen-mother and the justiciars, towards the end of February 
or beginning of March. This council was followed by 
another at Oxford. After Mid-Lent (March 12) a third 
council was called, to meet this time in London, and for the 
express purpose of ** s|X!akin^ with Count John about his 
seizure of the cast!c^." * John, however, had taken care 
that another matter should comr up for discussion first. He 
hfid answered Lonj^champ's pn'jKjsal by t)idding him come 

' K. I>r>uef, I'. 453. 
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over and try his luck. Thus the first piece of business with 1192 
which the council had to deal was a demand from the 
chancellor, who had just landed at Dover, for a trial in the 
Curia Regis of the charges on which he had been deposed. 
Eleanor inclined to grant the demand. One contemporary 
says that Longchamp had bribed her. In any case she 
probably knew, or suspected, that Longchamp now had John 
at his back ; she certainly knew in what regard he was held 
by Richard ; and she urged, with considerable reason, that 
his deprivation must be displeasing to the king, if it were 
not justified by process of law. The justiciars and the 
barons, however, represented the chancellor's misdoings in 
such glaring colours that she was reduced to silence.^ But 
she was evidently not willing to join the justiciars in driving 
William out of the country ; and in the face of her reluct- 
ance the justiciars dared not act without John. He was at 
Wallingford, "laughing at their conventicles." Messenger 
after messenger was sent to him with respectful entreaties 
that he would come to the council and lend it his aid in 
dealing with the chancellor. He took the matter very com- 
posedly, letting them all go on begging and praying till they 
had humbled themselves enough to satisfy him and he had 
got his final answer ready for every contingency ; then he 
went to London. The council, originally summoned to 
remonstrate with him for his misconduct, now practically 
surrendered itself wholly to his guidance. Of the castles not 
a word was said ; the one subject of discussion was the 
chancellor. All were agreed in desiring his expulsion, if 
only the count would declare himself of the same mind. 
The count told them his mind with unexpected plainness. 
" This chancellor will neither fear the threats nor beg the 
favour of any one of you, nor of all of you put together, if 
he can but get me for his friend. Within the next seven 
days he is going to give me seven hundred pounds, if I 
meddle not between him and you. You see that I want 
money ; I have said enough for wise men to understand " — 
and therewith he left them.^ The justiciars saw that unless 
they could outbid the chancellor, their own fate was sealed. 

1 Gista Ric, p. 239. ' R. Devizes, pp. 433, 434. 
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1 193 As a last resource, *' it was agreed that they should give htiD 
or lend him some money, but not of their own ; all fell upon 
the treasury of the absent king." John's greed was satined 
by a gift, or a loan, out of the exchequer ; when this was 
safe in his hands, he gave the justiciars his written sanctioo 
to their intended proceedings against the chancellor ; ' they 
ordered William to quit the country, and he had no choice 
but to obey. They had, however, purchased hb expalsion at 
a ruinous cost to themselves ; its real price was of coone not 
the few hundreds of which they had robbed the exchequer for 
John's benefit, but their own independence. John had out- 
witted them completely, and they had practkally c o ofea wd 
themselves to be at his mercy. Before the council broke up, 
^:^ttxy member of it, including the queen-mother, took another 
oath of fealty "^ against all men " to the king " and to his 
heir " — in other words, to John himself.* 

John's obvious policy now was to keep still and let 
things remain as they were till there should come 
definite tidings of Richard. For nine months all 
were quiescent. Then, on December 28, the Emperor 
wrote to Phih'p of France the news of Richard's captive 
If the messenger who brought the letter was " welcome 
above gold and topazc "'to Philip, no less welcome to John 
was the messenger whom Philip immediately despatched to 
carry the news to England. John hurried over to Nor- 
mandy, where the seneschal and barons of the duchy met 
him with a request that he would join them in a council at 
Alcnqon to deliberate ^ touching the king's affairs, and his 
release." John's answer ^^-as at least frank : " If yc will 
acknowledge me as your lord and swear me fealt>% I will 
come with you and will be your defender against the king 
of France ; but if not, I will not come." * The Normans 



' •• Dare J ►beet \cl commoflarr (>crunuim, %v\ n«>n <!c propria, 
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refused thus to betray their captive sovereign; whereupon 1193 
John proceeded to the court of France. There an agree- 
ment was drawn up, to which the count swore in person 
and the French king by proxy, and which curiously illus- 
trates their mutual distrust and their common dread of 
Richard. It provided that in the event of John's succession, 
he should cede the Vexin to France, and should hold the 
rest of the Norman and Angevin dominions as his forefathers 
had held them, with the exception of the city of Tours and 
certain small underfiefs, concerning which special provisions 
were made, evidently with a view to securing the co-operation 
of their holders against Richard. On the other hand, John 
promised to accept no offer of peace from Richard without 
Philip's consent, and Philip promised to make no peace 
with Richard unless the latter would accept certain con- 
ditions laid down in behalf of John. These conditions 
were that John should not be disseised of any lands which 
he held at the time of the treaty; that if summoned to 
trial by Richard, he should always be allowed to appear 
by proxy ; and that he should not* be held liable to personal 
service in Richard's host. After sealing this document in 
Paris, in January 1193,^ John hurried back to England and 
set to work secretly to stir up the Welsh and the Scots, 
hoping with their support to effect a junction with a body 
of Flemings who were to come over in a fleet prepared by 
Philip at Wissant 

The Scot king rejected John's overtures ; but a troop of 
Welsh were, as usual, ready to join in any rising against the 
king of England.^ With these Welshmen, and " many 
foreigners" whom he had brought with him from France, 
John secured himself at Wallingford and Windsor. Then 
he proceeded to London, told the justiciars that Richard 
was dead, and bade them deliver up the kingdom and make 
its people swear fealty to himself. They refused ; he with- 
drew in a rage, and both parties prepared for war.^ The 

^ FoederOy vol. i. pt. i. p. 57. The document (of which no original is known) 
may be slightly corrupt, but it is obviously more trustworthy than the version of 
John*s and Philip's agreement given by Roger of Howden, vol. iii. p. 204. 

* Gerv. Cant. vol. L pp. 514, 515. 

' R. Howden, vol. iii. pp. 204, 205. 
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record in writing.^ He had, however, taken no steps 1193 
towards its execution when at the beginning of July a 
warning reached him from Philip Augustus — " Take care of 
yourself, for the devil is loosed ! " — which meant that the 
terms of Richard's release had been finally agreed upon 
between Richard and the Emperor on June 29. John 
immediately hurried over to France, to shelter himself under 
Philip's wing against the coming storm, as was thought in 
England ; ^ more probably to keep a watch upon Philip 
and take care that he should not break his promises as to 
the conditions of peace with Richard. The two allies could 
have no confidence in each other, and they seem to have 
been both almost ridiculously afraid of the captive Lion- 
heart. He, however, was at the moment equally afraid of 
them, and not without good reason. Three months before 
he had complained bitterly to the first messengers from 
England who reached him in his prison of the treachery 
and ingratitude of John. " Yet," he added, " my brother is 
not a man to win lands for himself by force, if there be 
any one who will oppose him with another force, however 
slight"' The words were true; and no less true was the 
implication underlying the words. Of John as an open 
enemy Richard could afford to be contemptuous ; of John's 
capacity for underhand mischief, especially in conjunction 
with Philip, he was in such fear that no sooner was his 
treaty with the Emperor signed than he despatched his 
chancellor and three other envoys to France with orders to 
make with the French king " a peace of some sort." * The 
envoys executed their commission literally, by accepting in 
Richard's name the terms which were dictated to them by 
Philip with John at his side. These included the cession 
by Richard to Philip of the places taken by the French 
king during his late campaign in Normandy ; the ratifica- 
tion of the arrangements made by Philip and John for 

* R. Howden, vol. iii. p. 217. 
' lb. pp. 216, 217. 

' ** 'Johannes frater meus non est homo qui sibi vi terram subjiciat, si fiierit 
qui vim ejus vi saltem tenui repellat,'" R. Howden, vol. iii. p. 198. I 
think there can be no doubt as to the significance of the first ** vi." 

* '* Ad pacem cum illo faciendum qualemcumque," ib, p. 217. 
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och sides of die so. * But the keepers thereof would not 
;ive op aiqr cftslle to him * oo the strength of this order.^ 
ohn io m rage vent back to France, and Philip immediatdy 
rave him the c ustody of two Norman castles, Driencourt 
ind Arqoes, which by die recent treaty had been intrusted 
oothe archbishop of Reims in pledge for the twenty thonsand 
marks promised to Philip by Ridiard.* At Christmas the 
two allies made a last desperate eflfbrt to prevent the* devil " 
from being 'loosed." They ofiered the Emperor diree 
alternatives: eidier Philqi would give him fif^ thousand 
marks, and Joho would give him thirty thousand, if he 
would keep Richard prisooer untfl the foUowii^ MirhaHmat 
(1194); or the two bel w ccn diem would pay him a 
tbottsand pCTn**^ a month so long as he kept Richard in 
ciptivity; or Philip would give him a hundred thousand 
narks and John fifty thousand, if he would either detain 
Richard for another tweivemooth, or deliver him up into 
their hands. * Behold how they loved him!' says a con- 
temporary writer.* A hundred and fifty thrwwand marks 
las the ransom which had been agreed upon between 
Henry VI. and Richard, and the one qoesdoo which troubled 
Henry was whedier he had a better chance of actnally 
getting that sum from Richard or from his mmin He 
unbhishingiy stated this £ict to Richard htmyff, aad 00 
February 2, 1 194, sho w ed him the letters of PniBy 
Ridiard appealed to the German p r ioccs who faa^ 



his treaty with Henry, and by promises of liberal 
to be granted to them from Fag^and jrirhamr! tTarm to take 
his part and insist upon Henry^s faHiusg hii agreecaenL 
On February 4 the Eoghsh king was set at Hbsrty. a2^ a 
joint letter from the Emperor mod the -arJbuck r4 Hi rtaum 
was despatdied to PhiHp and Join, bidding tbsa reicort V> 
Richard all that they had takes from fc» isonag im 



1 ** Sed Ltiui^i montm iiiiibiiMr ^saOKm Sk mg^/m^ fiili— ym 
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1193 certain of their partisans; and the payment to Philip of 
twenty thousand marks, for which four castles were given to 
him in pledge. "Touching Count John,"* the tremty ran, 
**thus shall it be: If the men of the king of England can 
prove in the court of the king of France that the same John 
has sworn, and given a written promise, to furnish money 
for the English king's ransom, he, John, shall be held bound 
to pay it ; and he shall hold all his lands, on both sides of 
the sea, as freely as he held them before his brother the 
king of England set out on his journey over sea ; only be 
shall be free from the oath which he then swore of not set- 
ting foot in England ; and of this the English king shall 
give him security by himself, and by the barons and prelates 
of his realm, and by the king of France. If, however, Coimt 
John shall choose to deny that those letters are his, or 
that he swore to do that thing, the English king^s men 
shall prove sufficiently, by fitting witnesses, in the French 
king's court, that he did swear to procure money for 
the English king's ransom. And if it shall be proved, as 
hath been said, that he did swear to do this, or if he shall 
fail to meet the charge, the king of France shall not 
himself with Count John, if he should choose to accept 
for his lands aforesaid." ^ 

This treaty was drawn up at Nantes on July 9.' 
John at once returned to Normandy and there took an oath 
of licgc homage to his brother ; whereupon Richard 
all the castles of John's honours to be restored to 



^ ** I)« ciinite autem Johannc %ic erit : quod u 
potcrunt «'jfficientcr nion%timre in curii dcimini r«^U KraactAC q«od Uca J 
juravent ail |)rr')uirmdain |>ccuniam ad liticnitionein re|;M AaftiMv «t 4t 
dcdcfit littrra* MU.«, i)>«e juhaniic« tcncliitur ad •uUcndum. ct toUmi 
ips« tcncliat i)uani!>> rex An^liac fratcr cju% iter arhpuii ititfm maic, tcoeUt, 
marc ct ultra, ita lilicrc ticut {iriut tcnc^at ; ctcc|tto co qood liber crit • i 
nit-nto ({U(ii! fcrcr.it ile non intrartda tcaa Angliac : et dc hoc dictM rem 
:ai ic* •!<»riiiituin I'lhanncin Mrcuruni p^rr mt, ct ;irr liaroiict ct archiepiacupat tt 
cpu«.< \**s !crr4c kuar. ct in%u{>cr }<r rr'^rni Kranciac. Si autrm cmnet J 
\Ct!rl t;c^arc ^\\x*A littcr.u- illai- r.t-n i \vcr.t ^uar, aut qautl illud 
h<'Miir;t-t i^'^w An^liac \u!ti\:trntfr in curia ic-^u f-ranciac monstrmliaDl, per i 
tc«(c%, (juiiil ;ura%rrit a i '|t:crcn larn (ciuraam a:i lil<r«tt>>ncin rc{u Aof^l 
autciii m*iutratum fucrit, ^icut «lictum c^t, qurvi cumct ;uravcTit ad 
pecuuiani ail li;«-rat.incnk rc);ift, vcl si dcfecrnt <!c rcci}>imdi 
Franciac n«'n :n*ri»mittat «e flc coniitc Juhannc, li |«cein dc Icnrm 
rcct(>crc Ti«Juc:.t, ' K. II-'mJch, vol. m. {■••. 317, 21 S. ' /A. pL SSa 
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both sides of the sea. "But the keepers thereof would not 1193 
give up any castle to him " on the strength of this order.^ 
John in a rage went back to France, and Philip immediately 
gave him the custody of two Norman castles, Driencourt 
and Arques, which by the recent treaty had been intrusted 
to the archbishop of Reims in pledge for the twenty thousand 
marks promised to Philip by Richard.^ At Christmas the 
two allies made a last desperate effort to prevent the " devil " 
from being "loosed." They offered the Emperor three 
alternatives: either Philip would give him fifty thousand 
marks, and John would give him thirty thousand, if he 
would keep Richard prisoner until the following Michaelmas 
(1194); or the two between them would pay him a 
thousand pounds a month so long as he kept Richard in 
captivity ; or Philip would give him a hundred thousand 
marks and John fifty thousand, if he would either detain 
Richard for another twelvemonth, or deliver him up into 
their hands. " Behold how they loved him ! " says a con- 
temporary writer.' A hundred and fifty thousand marks 
was the ransom which had been agreed upon between 
Henry VI. and Richard, and the one question which troubled 
Henry was whether he had a better chance of actually 
getting that sum from Richard or from his enemies. He 
unblushingly stated this fact to Richard himself, and on 
February 2, 1 194, showed him the letters of Philip and John. "94 
Richard appealed to the German princes who had witnessed 
his treaty with Henry, and by promises of liberal revenues 
to be granted to them from England induced them to take 
his part and insist upon Henry's fulfilling his agreement 
On February 4 the English king was set at liberty, and a 
joint letter from the Emperor and the nobles of his realm 
was despatched to Philip and John, bidding them restore to 
Richard all that they had taken from him during his 

^ *'Sed custodes illonim noIueruDt tradere illi aliquod castellum per breve/* 
R. Howden, vol. iii. pp. 227, 228. Did they suspect John of having forged the 
kii^s writ? Or should the words be '* nisi per breve," and do they mean that 
the individual castellans refused to act upon what seems to have been a merely 
general order, and require a special writ for each castle ? 

« /5. p. 228. 

' lb. p. 229. Cf. W. Newb. 1. iv. c. 40. 

E 
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appear for trial within forty days, and decreed that if they 1194 
failed to do so, or to "stand to right," Hugh should be 
liable to a double sentence — from the bishops as a bishop, 
and from the laity as a sheriff,^ — and John should be 
accounted to have " forfeited all claims to the kingdom," * 
or, as a later annalist explains, should be "deprived and 
disinherited not only of all the lands which he held in the 
realm, but also of all honours which he hoped or expected 
to have from the Crown of England." • Neither in person 
nor by proxy did John answer the citation. At the end of 
the forty days three earls set out for the court of France 
" to convict him of treason there " ; but of their proceedings, 
too, he took no notice. The forty days had expired on 
May 10; on the 12th Richard sailed for Normandy.* 
Landing at Barfieur, he went to Caen and thence turned 
southward to relieve Vemeuil, which Philip was besieging. 
On the way he halted at Lisieux, where he took up his 
quarters with the archdeacon, John of Alen^on, who had 
been his vice-chancellor.* He soon noticed that his host 
was uneasy and agitated, and at once guessed the cause. 
" Why do you look so troubled ? You have seen my 
brother John ; deny it not ! Let him fear nought, but 
come to me straightway. He is my brother, and should 
have no fears of me ; if he has played the fool, I will never 
reproach him with his folly. Those who contrived this 
mischief shall reap their due reward ; but of that no more 
at present." Joyfully John of Alen^on carried the tidings 
to his namesake of Mortain : " Come forward boldly ! You 
are in luck's way. The king is simple and pitiful, and kinder 
to you than you would have been to him. Your masters 
have advised you ill ; it is meet they should be punished 
according to their deserts. Come ! the king awaits you." 
In spite of these assurances, it was " with much fear " that 
Count John approached his brother and threw himself at his 

^ Hagh was sheriff of Warwickshire and Leicestershire. 
* ** Demeruisse regnum," R. Howden, vol. iii. p. 242. 
' Ann. Mcirgan, a. 1199. 
^ R. Howden, vol. iiu p. 251. 

' For John of Alen9on see Round, Calendar ef Doc^ in France, vol. i. pp. 
I4» 15. 90. 91. 210, 454, 528. 
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ti94 feet Richard raised him with a brotherly kiss» saying: 
'^ Think no more of it, John I You are but a child, and vcit 
left to ill guardians. Evil were their thoughts who counaeUed 
you amiss. Rise, go and eat John,** he added, turning to 
their host, "what can he have for dinner?** At that 
moment a salmon was brought in, as a present for the king. 
As the chronicler remarks, "it did not come amisa*; 
Richard immediately ordered it to be cooked for hb 
brother.* 

For any other man of six-and-twenty, to be thus foigiven 
—even though it were by a brother who was ten years okler, 
and a king-— expressly on the ground that he was a chikl, 
not responsible for his actions, would surely have been a 
humiliation almost more bitter than any punishment Nor 
did John escape altogether unpunished. Richard's fiMgive- 
ness was strictly personal ; the decree of the oonndl of 
Nottingham was carried into eflect with regard to all John's 
English and Norman lands ; * and for the next 
months he was, save for his lordship of Ireland, once 



I Hist. d$ C, U Mar, ▼▼. 10365-419. R. Dioeto, voL ii. |k 1 14, 
the mccdng of the brothen at Bructt ; aad RoKer of Howdca, ikiL itt. pj ny^^ 
M)i their recoocUiatioo took place "mediaate Alienor rcfiaa oMtn caraau* 
This may mean either that the bad interceded vtth Richard balbfi kt M 
England, or that it wai ihe who had ooauelled John to throw hiaadf oa Iht 
king*i clemency. 

* R. Howden, roL iiL p. 2S>- Some of John's EagUda Inaib tel bnai 
seised beibre the council of Nottingham ; 00 donbt, by virtat of cht 4mam 
paued at the council in London 00 February la In :tht ftpt %dk if 
Michaelmas 1194 the kinit's officers aooottntcd to the king's Ircnnfy %m tht 
ferms of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Dorset and Somerset* the thM pHBf «f 
GkMicestcrshire, and the ferm of Eye. for half a year (P.R. 6 Ric L «. i^ ij, 
16, 4 d) ; but the shchflf of Deron anci Cornwall rendered hb •*'*^"it iot 
quarten of a year (fi. m. 12) ; while the forieiturt of John's 
I K>r^et and Somer^t seems to have been dated from AUi-Wcdnctd 
23 (lA m. §3 d^ a psrt at Icaut of the honour of (jltfuccatcr, 
had been lei/ed x\ Miil-I>mt, four days after Richard's landing in 
the whole not later than Kaiter (1^. ou 16 d) : and lor the hoooon of 
and Tickhill a whole yrar't ferm wjls reckoned as due to the trcnsnry at III 
mis (f^. m. 6). The Wm^\ ev.heator« rendered a »e{«rate account of a aai 
of ru.hca:t in the honour of I^ncatter antl in the counties which John had 
{tb. m. 2, 3 <!> ; and the sherttf i»f I>>irset and Somerset gathered m lur tht 
a quantity nf " ArreAr% of ilrbtt which were ciwetl to Oiunt John lor plans am! 
amercefnrn!\ tA the men and townships " of thotc two counties (*^. m. 13). The 
Ci>mmt\«ion ivtuetl to the itinerant justices in the wnie month of SeptcwUict Ooa> 
lainrl an eipreu order that thry »h4»uld inquire intu ami report apoo all JoksHi 
pro|ierty, real an«l |«r%onal, and all the moneys oweil to him, to the ini 
the whole might be secured for the king, K. Howden, voL lu. pp. l6j, 264. 
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in fact as well as in name ''John Lackland." He was thus 1194 
wholly dependent on Richard's goodwill, and it was obviously 
politic for him to throw himself into Richard's service with 
the utmost enei^ and zeal. Philip withdrew from Vemeuil 
at the tidings of Richard's approach, May 28.^ After 
securing the place the English king divided his forces ; with 
part of them he himself went to besiege Beaumont-le-Roger ; 
the other part he entrusted to John for the recovery of 
Evreux,* which had been taken by Philip in February.* 
Of the manner in which John accomplished this mission 
there are at least two versions. One ^writer states that 
John " laid siege to Evreux, and it was taken next day." * 
Another says that its garrison were surprised and slain by 
a body of Normans ; ^ while a third explains the surprise as 
having been effected by means which are perhaps only too 
characteristic of John. The city of Evreux, says William 
the Breton, had been made over to John by Philip. John 
contrived that his reconciliation with his brother should 
remain unknown to the French troops who had been left 
there. He now returned to the city and invited these 
Frenchmen to a banquet, at which he suddenly brought in 
a troop of " armed Englishmen " who massacred the un- 
suspecting guests. His success, however, was only partial 
and shortlived ; for he was still unable to gain possession of 
the castle;® and he had no sooner quitted the place than 
Philip returned, drove out the Norman troops, and destroyed 
the town.^ Shortly afterwards Richard set off on a campaign 
in the south, leaving John in Normandy. About the middle 
of June Philip again threatened Rouen, taking and razing 
Fontaines, a castle only four miles from the city. On this 
John, the earl of Leicester, and " many other barons " held 
a meeting at Rouen to consider what should be done ; " but 
because they had no one to whom they could adhere as to 

* R. Howden, vol. iii. p. 252. 

' Hist, de, G. U Mar. w. 10491-517. 

• W. Newb. 1. iv. c. 40 ; Rigord, c. 94. 

* Hist. de. G. U Mar. w. 10516-20. * Rigord, c. 96. 

• W. Armor. Gesta Phil. Aug. c. 72 ; Philipp. 1. iv. vv. 445-62. The last 
detail seems to imply that the victims of the surprise — whatever its character — 
were, after all, not the whole garrison, but probably only the officers. 

7 R^rd, c. 96, 
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1194 the king himself/' and their forces were no match for Philip*t» 
they decided upon a policy of inaction.^ This dectsioa was 
probably dictated by their experience of Philip's ways. He, 
in fact, made no further attempt upon the Norman capital. 
but soon afterwards proceeded southward against Richard, 
only to meet with an ignominious defeat at Fr6tevaL On 
hearing of this, John and the earl of Arundel laid siege to 
Vaudrcuil ; Philip, however, marched up from Bourges and 
relieved it.* John's next military undertaking, the siege of 
Brezolles, met with no better success.* Still he had done 
the best he could for his brother's interest, and thereby also 
for his own. Accordingly, next year Richard ^ laid aside 
all his anger and ill-will towards his brother John* and 
restored to him a portion of his forfeited possessiooSL It 
was indeed only a small portion, consisting of the ooonty 
of Mortain and the honours of Gloucester and Eye **in 
their entirety, but without their castles." To this was added, 
as some compensation for the other lands which he had lost, 
a yearly pension of ;C8ooo Angevin.^ 

This arrangement seems to have taken effect from 
Michaelmas 1195.* It gave John once more an honour* 
able and independent maintenance, but left him without 
territorial power. His only chance of regaining this in 
Richard's lifetime was to earn it by loyalty to Richard. For 
the next three years, therefore, he kept quiet ; nothing is 
heard of him save an occasional notice of his p re sen ce in 
Normandy, cither in his brother's company or acting for hb 
brother's interest. When Philip seized Nonanoourt in 

1196 1 1 96, John retaliated by seizing Gamaches.^ On May 
19 in the same year he and Mercadier, the leader of 
Richard's foreign mercenaries, m<ide a plundering expedition 
into the French kind's territories as far as Beauvais, where 
they captured the bishop, who had long been one of 

* R. llowficn, vol. in. p. 253, 

' Ri^or.!. c. totj : \V. Arfi)<>r. i^'tifa /\ .-/. c. 74 : /'A*.*//. 1. iv. tv. 530^4^ 
' W. ArtiM-r. I'htli^f. I. \. v\. 30 12» 

* R. !l(i«<]rn, \. I. tii. p. jSo. 

' I I AH timl \\u n.cnti-*n either t-f the hon>»ut t>f K)c of ol thftt ol Gl 
ID V\yt R<ll 7 Rk. I. (ito/iv 

* R. llowdcn, \\A. IV. Y 5. 
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Richard's most determined enemies; they then went on 1197 
to the bishop's castle of Milli, took it by assault, razed it, 
and returned to Normandy in triumph to present their 
captive to Richard.^ On October 16, 1197, when the 
king and the archbishop of Rouen made their agreement 
for the building of a castle at Andely — ^the famous Chdteau- 
Gaillard — it was ratified in a separate charter by John ; an 
unusual proceeding, which has been thought to imply that 
he was now again acknowledged as his brother's destined 
heir.^ In 1198 Philip made another attack upon Nor- 1198 
mandy and burned Evreux and seven other towns. John 
fired a ninth, Neubourg ; Philip, seeing the flames and 
supposing them to have been kindled by his own men, sent 
a body of troops to bid them go no farther, on which John 
fell upon the troops and captured eighteen knights and a 
crowd of men-at-arms.^ 

The alliance of Richard and John had now lasted too 1199 
long for Philip's satisfaction, and early in 1 1 99 he set him- 
self to break it. He began by making a truce with Richard. 
Then, when the Lion-heart, thinking himself safe for the 
moment in Normandy, was on his way to Poitou, "that \. 
sower of discord, the king of France, sent him word that 
his brother John, the count of Mortain, had given himself 
to him (Philip) ; and he offered to show him John's own 
letter proving the fact. O marvel ! The king of England 
believed the king of France, and took to hating his brother 
John, insomuch that he caused him to be disseised of his 
lands on both sides of the sea. And when John asked the 
reason of this wrath and hatred, he was told what the king 
of France had sent word to his brother about him. There- 
upon the count of Mortain sent two knights to represent 
him at the French king's court, and they offered to prove 
him innocent of this charge, or to defend him as the court 
should direct. But there was found no one in that court, 
neither the king nor any other man, who would receive the 
offered proof or defence. And thenceforth the king of 

* R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 16. Cf. W. Ncwb. 1. v. c. 31. 
' Deville, Hist, du Chdleau-Gcdllard^ pp. 21, 22, 119-23. 

• R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 60. 
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was the thought of the future. William w6nt straight to 11 99 
the point " My lord, we must hasten to choose some one 
whom we may make king." " I think and believe," an- 
swered Archbishop Walter, " that according to right, we 
ought to make Arthur king." " To my thinking," said the 
Marshal, " that would be bad. Arthur is counselled by 
traitors ; he is haughty and proud ; and if we set him over 
us he will seek evil against us, for he loves not the people 
of this land. He shall not come here yet, by my advice. 
Look rather at Count John ; my conscience and my know- 
ledge point him out to me as the nearest heir to the land 
which was his father's and his brother's." " Marshal, is this 
really your desire ? " " Yea, my lord ; for it is reason. 
Unquestionably, a son has a nearer claim to his father's 
land than a grandson ; it is right that he should have it." 
" So be it, then," said the archbishop ; " but mark my 
words, Marshal ; of nothing that ever you did in your life 
have you so much cause to repent as you will have of what 
you are now doing." ** I thank you," answered William ; 
" nevertheless, I deem that thus it should be." ^ 

In the conversation thus reported by the Marshal's 
confidential squire there are several noticeable points. The 
divergent views enunciated by the two speakers as to the 
respective legal claims of Arthur and of John illustrate the 
still uncertain condition of the rules of hereditary succession. 
It is, however, plain that the legal aspect of the case was 
but a minor matter in the eyes of both primate and Marshal. 
For them the important question was not which of Richard's 
two possible heirs had the best legal right to his heritage, 
but which of the two was likely to make the least unsatis- 
factory sovereign. The outlook was in any case a gloomy 

1 Hut, cU G, le Mar, vr. 11877-908. These lines may be an almost 
literal report of the interview as described by the Marshal himself to the writer, 
John d*Erl^. John was the Marshars favourite squire, and was immediately 
despatched by him on an important mission to England; see w. 1 1909-16. 
It has been suggested {Du, Nat, Biog. ** Marshal, William'') that ** li arceres- 
ques '* — as John calls him, without either Christian name or title of see — may 
have been not Walter of Rouen, but Hubert of Canterbury. Hubert was in 
Normandy at the time ; but the advocacy of Arthur's claims, intelligible enough 
in the mouth of a Norman prelate, is so contrary to the English political traditions 
of those days that I cannot, without further evidence, ascribe it to such a 
thoroughly English statesman as Archbishop Hubert Walter. 
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the maintenance of that integrity would be a matter of 1199 
personal interest as well as of family pride. It was the 
consciousness of this that had made Richard abandon his 
momentary scheme of designating Arthur as his heir, and 
revert finally to John ; and it was the same consciousness 
which made William the Marshal, with his eyes fully open 
to John's character, hold fast, in the teeth of the primate's 
warning, to his conviction that " thus it should be." 

John, after his last parting from his brother, had made 
a characteristic political venture ; he had sought to make 
friends with his boy-rival. It was in Britanny, at Arthur's 
court, that he received the news of Richard's death. He 
set off at once for Chinon ; money was his first need, and 
the Angevin treasury was there. When he reached the 
place, on the Wednesday before Easter,^ April 14 — three 
days after Richard's burial at Fontevraud — the castle and 
the treasure which it contained were at once given up to 
him by the commandant, Robert of Tumham, the seneschal 
of Anjou.* The officers of the late king's household had 
hurried to meet his chosen heir, and now came to John 
demanding of him a solemn oath that he would carry into 
effect Richard's last wishes, and maintain the customs of the 
Angevin lands. He took the oath, and they then acknow- 
ledged him as their lord in Richard's stead.* 

The most venerated of English bishops then living, 
Hugh of Lincoln, had officiated at Richard's funeral and 
was still at Fontevraud. John sent an urgent request for 
his presence at Chinon, welcomed him there with a great 
show of attachment, and proposed that they should travel to 
England together. This Hugh declined, but he consented 
to accompany John for a few days on his journey north- 
ward. They set out at once for Saumur, and stopped at 
Fontevraud to visit the tombs of Henry and Richard. When 
John knocked at the choir-door for admittance, however, he 
was told that the abbess was away, and no visitor might 
enter without her leave. He then asked Hugh to communi- 

' Magna Vita S, Hugonis, p. 287. 

' R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 86 ; R. Coggeshall, p. 99. 

» Mag, Vita S. Hug. U. 
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bishop, ''blushing vehemently in John's stead," drew back 1199 
and bade him "throw into the bason what he held, and 
begone." John obeyed. Hugh then followed up his rebuke 
with a sermon on the characters of a good and of a bad prince, 
and the future reward of each. John, liking neither the 
matter of the sermon nor its length, thrice attempted to cut 
it short by a message that he wanted his dinner ; Hugh only 
preached the longer and the more pointedly, and took his 
leave of John on the following day.^ 

On that day John discovered that he was in a situation 
of imminent peril. While he had been travelling from the 
Breton border to Chinon and thence back to Beaufort, Philip 
had mastered the whole county of Evreux and overrun 
Maine as far as Le Mans ; and a Breton force, with Constance 
and Arthur at its head, had marched straight upon Angers ' 
and won it without striking a blow. City and castle were 
surrendered at once by Thomas of Fumes, a nephew of the 
seneschal Robert of Tumham ; ^ and on Easter Day a g^eat 
assembly of barons of Anjou, Touraine and Maine, as well 
as of Britanny, gkve in their adhesion to Arthur as their 
liege lord and Richard's lawful heir.* The forces thus 
gathered in the Angevin capital, from which Beaufort was 
only fifteen miles distant, must have been more than 
sufficient to overwhelm John, whose suite was evidently a 
very small one. His only chance was to make for Nor- 
mandy with all possible speed. Hurrying away from 
Beaufort on Easter Monday, he reached Le Mans the same 
night ; its citizens received him coldly, its garrison refused 
to support him, and it was only by slipping away before 
daybreak on Tuesday that he escaped being caught between 
two fires. On that very morning the Bretons and their new April 20 
allies entered Le Mans in triumph,* and they were soon met 
there by the French king, to whom Arthur did homage for 
the counties of Anjou, Touraine and Maine.* 

* Mc^. Vita S, Hug, pp. 291-5. 

' Rigord, c 127. 

' R. Coggeshall, p. 99 ; R. Howden, vol. iv. pp. 85, 86. 

* R. Howden, pp. 86, 87 ; date from Chron, S, Albini AtuUg, a. 1x99. 

* Mag, Vita S. Hugon, p. 296. 

• Rigord, c 127 ; W. Armor. Gesta P, A, c lOl. 
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southward again to try whether it were possible, now that 1199 
he had the strength of Normandy at his back, to win the 
Angevin lands before he went over sea. No sooner had 
the French and the Bretons withdrawn from Anjou than 
it was overrun with fire and sword by Richard's mer- 
cenaries, acting under the orders of their captain Mer- 
cadier and of Queen Eleanor, who had enlisted them in 
John's interests as soon as they had had time to march 
up from Chilus to the Angevin border. John despatched a 
body of troops to join them, while he proceeded in person 
to Le Mans. There he wreaked his vengeance to the full. 
City and castle fell into his hands ; he razed the castle, 
pulled down the city walls, destroyed the houses capable of 
defence, and flung the chief citizens into captivity.^ But the 
danger in his rear was still too great to allow of his advance 
farther south. To throw the whole forces of Normandy 
upon the Angevin lands would have been to leave Normandy 
itself open to attack from two sides at once, and expose 
himself to have his own retreat cut off by a new junction 
between Philip and the Bretons. He could only venture 
to open negotiations with the barons of Anjou and of 
Aquitaine, endeavour to win them over by fair words and 
promises,* and then leave his interests in the south to the 
care of his mother. Accompanied only by a few personal 
friends,* he went back through Normandy to the sea ; on 
May 25 he landed at Shoreham;* on the 26th he reached 
London, and on the 27th — Ascension Day — he was crowned 
at Westminster.* 

asserts {Hist, de G, U Mar, w, 11909-16) that he himself had been sent to 
England by the Marshal three weeks earlier, to *<take seisin" of the land, 
castles, towns and royal demesnes for the count of Mortain. Probably he was 
really sent to bid the Marshal's own men in England secure for John the castles, 
etc , which they held ; and also to act as a medium of communication between 
the Marshal and the justiciar. 

* R. Howden, vol. iv. pp. 87, 88, where, however, the order of events is 
wrong. Cf. R. Coggeshall, p. 99. 

* Hist, de G, le Mar, vv. 11925-40. 

' " Cum privatis suis," R. Coggeshall, p. 99. 

* R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 89 ; Gerv. Cant., vol. ii. p. 92, says Seaford. 
^ R. Howden and R. Coggeshall, ILcc. ; R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 166. 



CHAPTER III 

JOHN "SOFTSWORD" 

1199-1206 

Gmtemptemat etenim in co nudiToU qaique jaTCoikai MUtos cC c wiw i i i 
porviutoD, et quia pnidentk magii qiuun pagna paoem opUnefaat vbiqw, 
*' Johannem Molkgbdium " earn maliroli detractorea et iavidl d cri— voei- 
banL Sed pcoccsau temporis . . . 

Genr. Cant voL ii- pp^ 9if 93 (a. IJOOV 

1199 In Richard's island realm there was never a fDoment's 
question as to who should succeed him on its throne. In 
English eyes one successor alone was possible, no matter 
how undesirable he might be. The circumstances of the 
case, however — the unexpectedness of the vacancy, the hefa^s 
absence from England, his past relations with the govern- 
ment and the people there, and the existence of a rival 
claimant — presented an opportunity for endeavouring to 
make a bargain with him such as it was not often pojsible 
to make with a new sovereign. Accordingly the English 
barons as a body, on hearing of Richard's death, assumed an 
attitude of independence. All of them set to work to fortify 
and rcvictual their castles ; some of them even began to 
attack and plunder their neighbours, as if they deemed that 
there was to be again ** no king in the land ** ; and all the 
efforts of the justiciar. Geoffrey Fitz-Pcter, failed to restore 
onlcr, till he was joined at the end of April by Archbishop 
Hubert and William the Marshal. The archbishop excom- 
municated the evild(jers,^ and he and the Marshal conjointly 
tendered to all the men of the kingdom, ** citizens and 

* Cf. R. C'v'-:^'*->-**K r- V^t ^''•'J ^- H»mJcn, %ol. iw. p. SS. 

64 
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bui^hers, earls, barons, and free tenants," an oath of li^e 119^ 
homage and fealty to John. The lesser freemen apparently 
took it without hesitation, but many of the barons held 
back. These reluctant ones — chief among whom were the 
carls of Clare, Huntingdon, Chester, Ferrars and Warwick, 
Roger de Lacy and William de Mowbray — were summoned 
by the primate, the Marshal and the justiciar to a meeting 
at Northampton. There they took the oath, but only in 
return for a promise given by the three ministers that if they 
did so, John " should render to each of them his rights." ^ 
None of these " rights " are specified ; but the expression 
used by the historian who records the claim distinctly implies 
that it was in each case the claim of an individual to some 
particular thing to which he considered himself personally 
entitled, something, it would seem, which he had been unable 
to obtain from the late king, and which he was therefore 
anxious to secure beforehand from the new one. In several 
cases the grievance seems to have been that of an heir who 
had not yet received investiture of a dignity to which he 
had become entitled by inheritance some time before.* With 
this grievance the Marshal and the justiciar could not fail to 
sympathize ; for although they had for some years past 
enjoyed the estates attached to the earldoms of Strigfuil (or 
Pembroke) and Essex respectively, neither of them had yet 
been invested as earl. Justly, therefore, was the promise 
which they had made in John's name redeemed first of all 
to them when he girded them with the earl's sword and 
belt on his coronation day.' 

The chroniclers of the time speak of that day's ceremony 
in a matter-of-course way which implies that there was 
nothing remarkable about it. "John," says one, "was 
peaceably received by the great men of all England, and was 
immediately crowned by Archbishop Hubert of Canterbury 
at Westminster on Ascension Day, amid a great array of the 
citizens."^ Sixteen prelates besides Hubert, ten earls and 

1 « Qaod piaedictus dux redderet unicuique illorum jus suum," R. Howden, 
▼oL iv. p. 88. 

* Stubbs, pref. to W. Coventry, vol. ii. pp. xxvi., xxvii. 
' R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 90. 

* R. Coggeshall, pp. 99, 100. 

F 
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he Channel, probably feared that he might be tempted to 11 99 
>urchase William's support at William's own price ; they 
ntercepted the messenger, and sent word to the Scot king, 
>y his brother Earl David of Huntingdon, that he must 
' wait patiently " till John should reach England. John 
limself — to whom they apparently reported what they had 
lone — sent word to William that he would " satisfy him 
x)ncerning all his demands " on his arrival, if the Scot king 
¥Ould keep the peace till then.^ Immediately after his 
roronation John despatched two envoys to summon William 

his court and conduct him safely thither. After they had 
itarted, there came to the English king three envoys from 
Scotland with a repetition of William's former message ; but 
his time a threat was added ; if William's terms were not 
Lccepted ^ he would regain all that he was entitled to, if he 
:ould." John answered quietly : " When your lord, my 
rery dear cousin, shall come to me, I will do to him whatso- 
n^er is right concerning these things and other requests of 
lis " ; and he bade the bishop of Durham go to meet the 
Scot king, *' hoping the latter would come according to his 
iummons." ^ He had himself left London on the morrow of May 28 
lis crowning to go on pilgrimage to S. Albans ; ^ he after- 
wards visited Canterbury and S. Edmunds,^ and thence went 

:o Northampton, to keep Whitsuntide (June 6) and wait 
'or William.* He waited in vain ; William only sent back 
he English envoys, reiterated his demand for the two 
x>unties and his threat of winning them by force, and added 

1 further demand for an answer within forty days. John 
meanwhile had lost patience with him, had given the two 
:ounties in charge to a new sheriff, and started for the south 
yci his way back to Normandy. The Scot king's messengers 
followed him to the sea ; ® whether they overtook him is not 
:lear ; at any rate nothing came of their mission, and on 

* R. Howden, vol. iv. pp. 88, 89. * 7^. p. 91. 
' R. Wcndover, vol. iii. p. 140. 

^ R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 166. 

^ R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 91, says "Nottingham," but R. Diceto, vol. u. p. 
166, says "Northampton," and Hardy's IHntrary of K. John^ a. I, shows the 
cing at Northampton on Whit Monday, June 7. 

* R. Howden, Lc, 
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The Vexin had been a bone of contention between 1199 
France and Normandy for nearly forty years, and its cession 
had been distinctly promised by Richard to Philip in 1195. 
As for the Angevin heritage, John in taking possession of it 
without waiting for investiture had only followed the example 
of his predecessor. Richard had made pecuniary amends to 
Philip for this irregular proceeding, which in feudal law was 
punishable — theoretically — by forfeiture. In his demand 
that John should resign the three Angevin counties, there- 
fore, and in his previous grant of their investiture to Arthur, 
Philip did not exceed his legal rights. With regard to 
Poitou the case was more complicated. On the one hand, 
it is certain that at some time between Richard's death and 
the middle of May 1 200 Eleanor and John made an agree- 
ment in legal form, whereby John granted his mother to 
have and to hold all the days of her life, or during her 
pleasure, the whole of Poitou with all its appurtenances, she 
having first ceded and surrendered it to him '' as her right 
heir," received his homage for it, and made over to him the 
rights of government throughout the county and the fealty 
and services of its vassals.^ On the other hand, at the end 
of June 1 1 99 Eleanor had met Philip at Tours, and he had 
allowed her to do him homs^e for Poitou,' thus formally 
recognizing her as its lawful countess. Whatever be the 
precise date of the first-mentioned transaction, therefore, it 
seems that Eleanor, and Eleanor alone, was the person 
legally answerable for Poitou to the king of France at this 
moment 

The English historian of the conference adds that Philip 
further made of John "other demands which the king of 
England would in no wise grant, nor was it right that he 
should grant them." What these were he does not state ; 
but it seems that some of the French nobles were of his 
opinion as to their character, for when the meeting broke up, 
'' such of the counts and barons of the realm of France as 
had been in alliance with King Richard " came to John, 

1 Xsi, Chart, pp. 30, 31 (a. r. i). '<£t/' odds John, *<ik>ii iftotnm de 
pimcdictis terris nostris volumus quod sit domina, sed edam de nobb et 
tenia et rebus noatris." ' Rigord, c. 129. 
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Anvers, which lies in the south of Maine, close to the border 1199 
of Anjou. We next find him overtaking Philip at the si^e 
of Lavardin. Philip hereupon withdrew to Le Mans ; but 
he had cut the ground from under his own feet ; the garrison 
of Le Mans was under the orders of William des Roches, 
who had been appointed commandant there by Philip him- 
self. John, too, was following close behind ; and when he 
appeared before the city, Philip ag^ain beat a hasty retreat, 
while William des Roches brought Arthur and Constance 
in person to make their peace with John, and then opened 
the gates of Le Mans to the new allies. John, in anti- 
cipation of his triumph, had already summoned Almeric, 
the viscount of Thouars, who was acting as seneschal of 
Anjou and commandant of Chinon for Arthur, to come 
and submit to him at Le Mans. On the very day of 
John's entry into the city, September 22, Almeric obeyed. 
Next day John proceeded to Chinon, where he installed 
Roger de Lacy as castellan in Almeric's stead. With less 
than his usual caution, he let Arthur, Constance and their 
friends, including Almeric, stay behind at Le Mans. Some 
one had already suggested to Arthur a suspicion that his 
uncle intended to make him a prisoner ; as soon, therefore, 
as John was out of the way at Chinon, the majority of the 
Bretons, with their young duke, his mother, and the viscount 
of Thouars, returned on September 24 to their old head- 
quarters at Angers.^ It was probably tidings of this which 
made John hasten back from Chinon to Le Mans, where 
he was again September 27 to 30 ; after that nothing is 
known of his movements till October 6, when he was at 
Saumur.' His appearance there is suggestive, for Saumur 
was the key of the Angevin border towards Poitou on the 
south and Touraine on the east. With Le Mans, Chinon 
and Saumur all in his hands, he had only to secure a firm 
foothold in Aquitaine, and then he might attack Anjou from 
three sides at once. But to attack it without such a foot- 

1 R. Howden, vol. iv. pp. 96, 97. Cf. R. Diceto, toI. ii. p. 167, Rot. 
Chart, p. 31, and for dates J tin, a. i, which show that Rogei^s "mense 
Octobris " cannot be right. That Constance had come with her son is nowhere 
stated, but appears from the sequel. 

' /tin, a. I. 
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was now revived ; it was proposed that Philip's son Louis laoo 
should many John's niece Blanche of Castille, and that 
John should furnish the bride with a dowry in Norman lands 
and English money .^ The two kings "rushed into each 
other's arms/' and renewed their truce till midsummer.' 

While Eleanor went to Spain to fetch her grand- 
daughter/ John seized his opportunity for a visit to England/ 
His first business there was to concert measures with the 
justiciar for raising the required sum of money. They 
decided that the taxes for the year should consist of a 
scutage of two marks on the knight's fee and a payment of 
three shillings for "every working plough."* John then 
went to York, where he had summoned the Scot king to 
meet him at the end of March. William, however, failed to 
appear.^ During John's stay at York a claim of exemption 
from the plough tax was laid before him by the heads of 
some of the great Cistercian houses in Yorkshire in behalf 
of their whole order ; this led to a violent quarrel between 
them and the king, which was still unsettled when he returned 
to Normandy at the end of April/ Thither Blanche was 
brought to meet him, and on Ascension Day (May 18)^ 
he and Philip, at a personal meeting on the border, made a 
definite treaty of peace. By that treaty Philip in so many 
words acknowledged John as " his brother Richard's right 
heir," and granted him, as such, the investiture of the whole 
Angevin dominions, with the exception of certain territories 
which John ceded to the crown of France. These were the 
Vexin, Auvergne, the greater part of the county of Evreux, 
and the lordships of Issoudun, Gra^ay, and Bourges. To 
the cession of the Vexin and of the chief border castles of 
the county of Evreux, as well as to the resignation of the 

1 R. Howdeo, vol. ir. pp. 106, 107 ; R. Coggeshall, pp. 100, 10 1. 

• Gcrv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 92. 

• R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 107. 

^ He landed at Portsmouth on February 24, Ann, Winton. a. I300. 

* R. Coggeshall, p. 10 1. Cf. R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 107. 

* R. Howden, l.c, John was at York March 25 to 28, //m. a. I. 

^ R. Coggeshall, pp. 102, 103. John was at Porchester on April 28, and at 
iiTalognes on May 2, Itin, a. i . 

' Rigord, c. 132. Cf. R. Howden, vol. iv. p. ii5f whose chronology is 
sound. 
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or made it indissoluble ; but it seems that no such decision 1200 
had ever been given, because the appeal had never been 
prosecuted. The marriage was therefore still voidable. At 
the close of 1199 John called upon the Norman bishops to 
declare it void, and they obeyed him.^ He now, it seems, 
laid the case before the archbishop of Bordeaux and the 
bishop of Poitiers and Saintes ; and their decision was in 
accord with that of their Norman brethren.' On the bare 
question — which was doubtless all that John put before 
them — ^whether a marriage between cousins in the fourth 
degree was lawful without a dispensation, indeed, no other 
decision was possible according to the letter of the canon 
law. The Pope, however, when the matter came to his 
knowledge, seems to have felt that in this particular case 
adhesion to the letter of the law involved a violation of its 
spirit, and to have been extremely angry with John's 
episcopal tools as well as with John himself.' He had, 
however, no ground for interfering in the matter except on 
an appeal from Isabel ; and Isabel did not appeal.^ There 
is every reason to think — and certainly no reason to wonder 
— that the removal of the matrimonial yoke was as welcome 
to her as to John, and that their divorce was in fact, like 
that of Louis VII. and Eleanor, a separation by mutual 
consent. 

John had already chosen another heiress to take 
Isabel's place. One of the most important, and also most 
troublesome, feudataries of the duchy of Aquitaine was 
Ademar, count of Angoul^me. It was in a quarrel with 
him and his half-brother, the viscount of Limoges, that 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion had met his death, which Richard's 
son had avenged by slaying the viscount* The feud 
between the houses of Angouldme and Limoges thus 
threatened to be a considerable hindrance to Richard's 
successor in his efforts to secure a hold upon his southern 

* R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 167. ' R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 119. 

3 R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 167. R. Coggeshall, p. 103, has another version, 
hot it seems to be incorrect On the whole question of this divorce see Prof. 
Maitland's remarks in Eng. Hist, Rev, Oct. 1895, ^o^* ^* PP* 75^* 759* 

* Innoc III. Epp. 1. v. No. 50. 

* R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 97. 
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motive, a deliberate purpose of goading them into some isoo 
outrageous course of action which might enable him to 
recover La Marche and ruin them completely, or even drive 
them altogether out of the land. 

On his way to Poitou John issued from Chinon, on 
June 25, a summons to Ademar of Angouldme and Guy 
of Limoges to come and perform their homage on July 5 
at Lusignan,^ the ancestral home of Hugh the Brown. 
There Hugh and Matilda were bringing up their intended 
daughter-in-law in company with her boy bridegroom, and 
there John was no doubt, at the moment, sure of a welcome, 
for Hugh and his brother Ralf had become his liegemen 
at Caen on January 28.^ Thus, in all likelihood, it was 
under Hugh's very roof, and as sharers in his hospitality, 
that the king of England and the count of Angoul^me 
laid their plot for robbing Hugh's son of his plighted bride 
and his promised heritage. John indeed, as soon as his 
divorce was ratified by the southern bishops, despatched, 
or gave out that he had despatched, an embassy to Portugal 
with instructions to ask for the hand of a daughter of the 
Portuguese king ; • but their mission was a mere blind to 
divert suspicion till Ademar should have succeeded in 
getting his child back into his own hands. The poor little 
betrothed — she was only about twelve years old* — was 
literally stolen by her father,* and carried off by him to his 
capital city. There her royal suitor met them, and on or 
about August 26 the marriage ceremony was performed 
by the archbishop of Bordeaux.* The newly married 
couple immediately afterwards set out for the north ; at the 
beginning of October they went to England, and on the 
8th they were crowned together at Westminster.^ 

Six weeks later the king of Scots made his sub* 
mission. Summoned to meet his overlord at Lincoln on 

1 Rot, Chart, p. 97. * lb. pp, 58, 59. 

' R. Diceto, voL ii. p. 170. ^ R. Coggeshall, p. 103. 

• Hist, de G, le Mar, w. 11984-6. Cf. R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 119. 

* R. Howden, vol. iv. ]>. 120. For date see Itin. a. 2, and Rot. Chart, 

p. 75. 

7 R. Howden, vol iv. p. 139; R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 170; R. Coggeshall, 

p. 103 (with a wrong date). 
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service in England.^ It is certain that John, on March 6, 1201 
I20iy issued letters patent to Hugh of Bailleul and Thomas 
3f St. Valery authorizing them to attack Ralfs territories at 
the close of Easter and " do him all the harm they could/* 
•ind promising that they should never be compelled to make 
7ood any damage which they might inflict upon him ; 
0^hile on the same day one William ''de Kaev" was 
despatched on a mission to the inhabitants of Driencourt 
aind of the whole county of Eu to make arrangements for 
mutual security between them and the king, without refer- 
ence to their count^ Two days later John summoned all 
his faithful barons, knights, clerks, burghers, and other 
tenants of the county of La Marche " to come to his service, 
and do to him what they had been wont to do to his 
predecessors."' In other words, he claimed the direct 
ownership of the county, to which his father had indeed 
been entitled by purchase from the late Count Adelbert and 
by the homage of its tenants, but of which Henry had 
never been able and Richard had never even tried to take 
possession, and which Hugh of Lusignan had now held for 
more than twenty years. If their oath of liege homage to 
John had hitherto restrained Hugh and Ralf from giving 
vent to their anger at John's marriage, it restrained them 
no longer now. They at once laid a complaint against 
John, for unjust aggression and spoliation, before the king 
of France as lord paramount of Aquitaine.^ Ralf formally 
renounced his allegiance to John,^ and Hugh, with all the 
forces that he could muster, invaded Poitou, where, as 
usual, he found plenty of allies ready to join him.* The 
most important of the Poitevin barons, indeed, Almeric of 
Thouars, was won over to John's side by the diplomacy of 

* Will. Armor. Gesta P, A. c. 1 10. Cf. R. Howden, vol. iv. pp. 160, 161. 

* Hat, Chari, p. 102. ' lb, 

* Innoc III. Epp, 1. vi. No. 167. R. Coggeshall, p. 135, dates this 
appeal a year too late. The Pope, on the authority of Philip himself, speaks of 
it as having been made *' more than a year before " Philip issued his citation to 
John, a citation of which the date is by other evidence fixed at the end of 
March or early in April 1202. 

* Hoi. Pat, vol. i. p. 2, dateless, but as the document is on the roll of 
John's second year, its date must be before May 3, 1 20 1. From its position on 
the roll, it would seem to belong to October 1200. 

* R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 160; R. Coggeshall, pp. 128,129. 
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cure England from attack, John again crossed the sea ; 1201 
1 June 2 he was at Bonneville.^ 

At the announcement of John's intention to return, 
liilip had either compelled or persuaded the Lusignans to 
ispend hostilities in Poitou.^ A period of negotiation 
llowed ; Philip remonstrating with John about his conduct 
wards the Lusignans, and urging him to make them 
stitution ; John, in his turn, remonstrating with Philip for 
s constant aggressions and his interference with the 
temal affairs of John's duchies. Several personal inter- 
ews seem to have taken place between the kings ; ^ before 
le end of June the treaty of Ascension -tide 1200 was 
»nfirmed ; and on the last day of that month John, by 
[lilip's invitation, went to Paris, and was there lodged and 
itertained for several days in the royal palace, which 
liilip vacated for his convenience.^ 

This temporary pacification was effected by a promise 
I John's part that the quarrel between him and the 
usignans should be tried and settled fairly in his court as 
ike of Aquitaine.** Towards the end of July he went to 
hiinon ; there he spent the greater part of the next six 
^ks,® and it was probably there that he summoned the 
usignans to the promised trial. But meanwhile the 
usignans had discovered that the trial which he designed 
as something wholly different from that which Philip had 
^manded on their behalf. John, before he left England, 
id determined to appeal " the barons of Poitou " — that is, 
) doubt, the Lusignans and their friends — on a general 
large of treason against his late brother and himself, and 
lallenge them to ordeal of battle with a number of 
lampions specially chosen for the purpose. This project 
dis perfectly legal ; the ordeal of battle, though it was 
jginning to be discountenanced by public opinion under 
e influence of the Church, was still recognized as a lawful 

* I tin, a. 3. ' R. Howden, voL iv. p. 161. 

* Innoc. III. Epp. 1. vi. Nos. 163, 167. 

* Cf. K. Howden, vol. iv. p. 164 ; Rigord, c. 135 ; Gerv. Cant. vol. iL p. 
; and for dates, Itin. a. 3. Rigord's '* pridie Kalendas Junii " is doubtless 

nUtakefor "Julii." 

* Innoc. III. Epp, 1. vi. No. 167. • Itin. a. 3. 

G 
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, Ch&teau-Gaillard. In December John summoned 1201 
shop Hubert over from England, and sent him to 
his excuses " to the French king ; ^ and Hubert so 
ceeded that after Christmas John was able to venture 
quitaine. Early in February 1202 he met the king 1202 
rarre at Angouleme, and made with him a treaty of 
ffensive and defensive alliance.^ 

was arranged that John and Philip should hold a 
:nce — seemingly on March 25 — at Boutavant. John, 
:ars, kept, or at least was ready to keep, the appoint- 
but Philip either was or pretended to be afraid of 
ng into Norman territory, and would not advance 
I Gouleton. Thither John came across the river to 
im.* No agfreement was arrived at. Finally, Philip 
ohn to appear in Paris fifteen days after Easter,* at 
irt of his overlord the king of France, to stand to its 
lent, to answer to his lord for his misdoings, and 

the sentence of his peers. The citation was ad- 

1 to John as count of Anjou and Poitou and duke of 
ine ; * the Norman duchy was not mentioned in it. 
mission was clearly intentional ; when John answered 
ation by reminding Philip that he was duke of Nor- 
, and as such, in virtue of ancient agreement between 
igs and the dukes, not bound to go to any meeting 
le king of France save on the borders of their respec- 
rritories, Philip retorted that he had summoned not 
ke of Normandy but the duke of Aquitaine, and that 
hts over the latter were not to be annulled by the 
ital union of the two dignities in one person.* John 
•romised that he would appear before the court in 
Dn the appointed day, and give up to Philip two 

rv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 93. Hubert crossed on December 14, R. Diceto, 
.173. * Rot, Pat. vol. i. pp. 5, 6. 

Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 93; R. Diceto, vol. ii. p. 174; Rigord, c 
i R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 167. John was at Orival on March 23; 
e is a blank for three days, and on March 27 he appears at Les Andelys, 

on April 28. The date is from Rigord, c. 138. 

Coggeshall, pp. 135, 136. Cf. Rigord, c. 138 ; W. Armor. Guta P. A, 
Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 93 ; and Innoc. III. Efp. L vi. No. 167. 
Coggeshall, p. 136. 
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town and county of £u.^ John was throughout the same 1202 
period flitting ceaselessly about within a short distance 
of all these places ; ' but Philip never came up with him, 
and he never but once came up with Philip. On July 7 
the French king laid siege to Radepont, some ten miles to 
the south-east of Rouen. John, who was at Bonport, let 
him alone for a week, and then suddenly appeared before 
the place, whereupon Philip immediately withdrew.* John, 
however, made no attempt at pursuit According to his 
wont, he let matters take their course till he saw a favourable 
opportunity for retaliation. At the end of the month the 
opportunity came. 

At the conclusion of the treaty of Gouleton in May 
1200 Arthur, after doing homage to his uncle for Britanny, 
had been by him restored to the guardianship of the French 
king.* The death of the boy's mother in September 1201 * 
left him more than ever exposed to Philip's influence ; and 
it was no doubt as a measure of precaution, in view of the 
approaching strife between the kings, that John on March 
27, 1202 — two days after his meeting with Philip at 
Gouleton — summoned his "beloved nephew Arthur" to 
come and " do right " to him at Argentan at the octave of 
Elaster.^ The summons probably met with no more obedi- 
ence than did Philip's summons to John ; and before the 
end of April Philip had bound Arthur securely to his side 
by promising him the hand of his infant daughter Mary.^ 
This promise was ratified by a formal betrothal at Gournay, 
after the capture of that place by the French ; at the same 
time Philip made Arthur a knight, and gave him the in- 
vestiture of all the Angevin dominions except Normandy.® 
Towards the end of July Philip despatched Arthur, with a 

1 Cf. Rigord, c. 138; W. Armor. PkiHpp, 1. vi. vv. 204-20, and R. 
Wendover, vol. iii. p. 167. ^ See /tin, a. 3, 4. 

' R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 167 ; for dates cf. I tin, a. 4. Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. 
p. 94, places this siege too late. ^ R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 11 5. 

* Ckrvn, BrUann, a. 1201, in Morice, Hist, de Bretagru^ ^euves^ vol. t 
cols. 6, 106. * Rift, Pai, voL i. p. 7. 

' Delisle, Caialogue des Actes de PkiL-Aug,^ Not 726. 

* Rigord, c. 138; W. Armor. Gesta P, A, c 113. Arthur's charter giving 
full details of his homage to Philip is in Round, Cal, Doe, Frama, vol. i. p. 475. 
Date, Gournay, July 1202. 
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Philip was at that moment busy with the siege of 1202 
Arques ; on the receipt of these tidings he left it and turned 
southward,^ but he failed, or perhaps did not attempt, to 
intercept John, who, bringing his prisoners with him, made 
his way leisurely back to Falaise.^ There he imprisoned 
Arthur in the castle,' and despatched his victorious troops 
against Arthur's duchy ; they captured Dol and Foug^res, 
and harried the country as far as Rennes.^ Philip, after 
ravaging Touraine, fired the city of Tours and took the 
citadel ; immediately afterwards he withdrew to his own 
territories, as by that time John was again at Chinon. As 
soon as Philip was gone, John in his turn entered Tours 
and wrested the citadel from the French garrison left there 
by his rival ; but his success was won at the cost of another 
conflagration which, an English chronicler declares, was 
never forgiven him by the citizens and the barons of 
Touraine.* 

For the moment, however, he was in luck. In Aquitaine 
he seemed in a fair way to carry all before him without 
striking a blow. Angouldme had passed into his hands by 
the death of his father-in-law on June 17.® Guy of 
Limoges had risen in revolt again, but at the end of August 
or early in September he was captured,^ The Lusignans, 
from their prison at Caen, made overtures for peace, and 
by dint of protestations and promises succeeded ere long in 
r^aining their liberty, of course on the usual conditions of 
surrendering their castles and giving hostages for their 
loyalty.' It was almost equally a matter of course that as 

* Rigord, c. 138 ; R. Wendover, vol. iiu p. 169. 
' He reached Falaise on Auguit 10, Itin, a. 4. 

' R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 170; W. Armor. Pkilipp, I. vi. w. 455, 456. 

* W. Armor. Gesta P. A, c. 120. In Philipp, 1. vi. w. 343-6, he dates 
this expedition earlier. In both works he speaks as if John had headed it in 
person, but the Itin, a. 3, 4, shows that this was not the case. 

^ W. Armor. Gesta P, A, c. 114; R. Coggeshall, p. 138. John was at 
Chinon August 20-21, at Tours August 22-23, ^^ Chinon again August 24-29, 
and at Tours again August 30-September I, liin. a. 4. 

• Per, Gail, Scriptt, vol. xviii. p. 799. 

^ Rigord, c. 138. Cf. Pot, Pat, vol. i. p. 18. 

• R. Coggeshall, p. 138 ; HisL de G, le Mar. w. 12531-35. Ralf of Eu 
was set free before November 7, 1202, Hugh and Geofirey before January 17, 
1203 ; Roi, Pat, vol. i. pp. 20, 23. 
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and Maine, succeeded on October 29 in gaining possession 1203 
of Angers.^ It may have been to watch for an opportunity 
of dislodging them that John, who was then at Le Mans, 
went to spend a fortnight at Saumur and another at Chinon. 
Early in December, however, he fell back upon Normandy,* 
and while the intruders were harrying his ancestral counties 
with fire and sword,' he kept Christmas with his queen at 
Caen, " faring sumptuously every day, and prolonging his 
morning slumbers till dinner-time." * It seems that shortly 1203 
afterwards the queen returned to Chinon, and that in the 
middle of January 1 203 the enemies at Angers were dis- 
covered to be planning an attempt to capture her there. 
John hurried to Le Mans, only stopping at Alen^on to dine 
with Count Robert and endeavour to secure his suspected 
loyalty by confirming him in all his possessions. No sooner 
had they parted, however, than Robert rode off to the French 
court, did homage to Philip, and admitted a French garrison 
into Alengon. While John, thus placed between two fires, 
was hesitating whether to go on or to go back, Peter des 
Pr^aux succeeded in getting the queen out of Chinon and 
bringing her to her husband at Le Mans ; thence they 
managed to make their way back in safety to Falaise.^ 

^ R. Coggeshall, p. 139. Date from Ckron. S. Aldmi, a. 1202. 
• /tin, a. 4. ' R. Coggeshall, i.c, * R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 171. 

^ Hist, de G, le Mar, w. 12585-662. The writer appears to date this 
aff&ir in autumn 1 202 ; and the Itinerary^ a. 4, shows that John did in fact go 
from Alen9on to Le Mans on October 29, 1 202. But the rest of the story is irre- 
coDcileable with John's subsequent movements. The only documentary evidence 
which I have found as to the date of Count Robert's treason is unluckily not 
decisive ; it is a charter of John, given ** apud Beccum, xx die Aprilis anno regni 
nostri quarto, quo comes Robertus Sagiensis fecit nobis proditionem apud 
Alenconem" (Round, Col, Doc. France^ vol. i. p. 131). John in the fourth 
year of his reign made three visits to Alen9on besides the one already mentioned ; 
viz. one on December 7, 1202, and two in January 1203. The first of these 
two January visits is probably the one recorded by D'Erl^. John was at 
Alen9on January 15*19, at Le Mans January 21-23, and at Alen9on again 
January 25 {/tin, a. 4). D'Erl^ indeed asserts that the king on his return 
from Le Mans 

" Ne s*en vint pas par Alen9on ; 
N*i passast unqnes sanz ten9on 
Anceb qu'il venist en sa terre ; 
Aileors ala passage quere ; 
Par Mamerz et par Belesmeis 
S'en vint en sa terre U reis " (w. 1 2657-62). 
It seems, however, possible to reconcile this with the dates as given in the 
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to his uncle and rightful lord." Arthur, however, rejected 1203 
these overtures with scorn, vowing that there should be no 
peace unless the whole Angevin dominions, including 
England, were surrendered to him as Richard's lawful heir. 
John retorted by transferring his prisoner from Falaise to 
Rouen and confining him, more strictly than ever, in the 
citadel.^ 

Thenceforth Arthur disappears from history. What was 
his end no one knows. The chronicle of the abbey of 
Margan in South Wales, a chronicle of which the only 
known manuscript ends with the year 1232, and of which 
the portion dealing with the early years of John's reigfn was 
not compiled in its present form till after 1221 at earliest, 
asserts that on Maunday Thursday (April 3) 1 203, John, 
** after dinner, being drunk and possessed by the devil," 
slew his nephew with his own hand and tied a great stone 
to the body, which he flung into the Seine ; that a fisher- 
man's net brought it up again, and that, being recognized, it 
was buried secretly, " for fear of the tyrant," in the church 
of Notre-Dame-des-Pr^s, near Rouen.* William the Breton, 
in his poem on Philip Augustus, completed about 12 16, 
relates in detail, but without date, how John took Arthur 
out alone with him by night in a boat on the Seine, 
plunged a sword into his body, rowed along for three miles 
with the corpse, and then threw it overboard.* Neither of 
these writers gives any authority for his story. The earliest 
authority of precisely ascertained date to which we can trace 
the assertion that Arthur was murdered is a document put 
forth by a personage whose word, on any subject whatever, 
is as worthless as the word of John himself — King Philip 
Augustus of France. In 12 16 — about the time when his 
Breton historiographer's poem was completed — Philip 
affected to regard it as a notorious fact that John had, either 
in person or by another's hand, murdered his nephew. But 
Philip at the same time went on to assert that John had 

* R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. p. 170. Cf. R. Coggeshall, p. 143. 

' Ann, Margan, a. 1204 ; the annalist, however, clearly meant to date the 
event 1203. On the value of his authority see B^mont, Revue kistorique^ voL 
xjudi. (1886), p. 59. 

» W. Armor. Philipp, 1. vi. w. 552-66. 
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or whether he had died a natural death from sickness in 1203 
prison, or by a fall in attempting to escape,^ it would be 
equally politic on John's part to let rumour do its worst 
rather than suffer any gleam of light to penetrate the 
mystery which shrouded the captive's fate. 

John's chance, however, was a desperate one. A fortnight April 20 
after Easter the French king attacked and took Saumur.^ 
Moving southward, he was joined by some Poitevins and 
Bretons, with whose help he captured sundry castles in 
Aquitaine. Thence he went back to the Norman border, to 
be welcomed at Alen^on by its count, and to lay siege to 
Conches.' John, who was then at Falaise, sent William the 
Marshal to Conches, to beg that Philip would " have pity on 
him and make peace." Philip refused ; John hurried back 
to Rouen, to find both city and castle in flames * — whether 
kindled by accident or by treachery there is nothing to 
show. Conches was taken ; Vaudreuil was betrayed ; the 
few other castles in the county of Evreux which had not 
already passed, either by cession, conquest, or treason, into 
Philip's hands shared the like fate,^ while John flitted 
restlessly up and down between Rouen and various places in 
the neighbourhood,* but made no direct effort to check the 
progress of the invader. Messenger after messenger came 
to him with the same story : " The king of France is in 
your land as an enemy ; he is taking your castles ; he is 
binding your seneschals to their horses' tails and dragging 
them shamefully to prison ; he is dealing with your goods at 
his own pleasure." John heard them sdl with an unmoved 
countenance, and dismissed them all with one unvarying 
reply : ** Let him alone I Some day I shall win back all 
that he is winning from me now." ^ 

It was by diplomacy that John hoped to parry the 
attack which he knew he could not repel by force. Early 

^ These were the alternative versions proposed by John's friends, according 
to M. Paris, Hist, Angl, voL ii. p. 95. 

* Chron, S, Albini Andeg, a. 1203, 
' Rigord, c. 140; wrongly dated. 

* Hist. (U G. U Mar, w. 12675-730. 

' Cf. Rigord, c 140; R. Coggeshall, p. 143; and R. Wendover, vol. iii. 
p. 172. • /tin, a. 5. » 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 171, 172. 
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to win the Norman capital. And those fortifications were 1203 
of no common order. Their builder was the greatest, as he 
was the last, of the " great builders" of Anjou ; and his "fair 
castle on the Rock of Andelys " was at once the supreme 
outcome of their architectural genius, and the earliest and 
most perfect example in Europe of the new developement 
which the Crusaders* study of the mighty works of Byzantine 
or even earlier conquerors, quickened and illuminated as it 
was by the exigencies of their own struggle with the Infidels, 
had given to the science of military architecture in the East 
During the past year John had added to his brother's castle 
a chapel with an undercroft, placed at the south-eastern 
comer of the second ward.^ The fortress which nature and 
art had combined to make impregnable was well stocked 
with supplies of every kind ; moreover, it was one of the few 
places in Normandy which Philip had no hope of winning, 
and John no fear of losing, through treason on the part of its 
commandant. Roger de Lacy, to whom John had given it in 
charge, was an English baron who had no stake in Normandy, 
and whose personal interest was therefore bound up with that 
of the English king ; he was also a man of high character 
and dauntless courage.^ Nothing short of a siege of the 
most determined kind would avail against the " Saucy 
Castle " ; and on that siege Philip now concentrated all his 
forces and all his skill. As the right bank of the Seine at 
that point was entirely commanded by the castle and its 
neighbour fortification, the walled town — also built by 
Richard — known as the New or Lesser Andely, while the 
river itself was doubly barred by a stockade across its bed, 
close under the foot of the Rock, and by a strong tower on 
an island in mid-stream just below the town, he was obliged 
to encamp in the meadows on the opposite shore. The 
stockade, however, was soon broken down by the daring of a 
few young Frenchmen ; and the waterway being thus cleared 
for the transport of materials, he was enabled to construct 
below the island a pontoon, by means of which he could 
throw a portion of his troops across the river to form the 

* Will. Armor. Gesta P, A. c» 129 ; Philipp, 1. vii. w. 739-47. 
' R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. p. 180. 
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could at least co-operate with the Marshal and Lou Pescaire 1203 
in cutting off the northern division of the French host from 
its comrades and supplies on the left bank, and throw into 
the island fort provisions which would enable it to hold out 
till John himself should come to its rescue. 

One error brought the scheme to ruin — an error neither 
of strategy nor of conduct, but of scientific knowledge. John 
had miscalculated the time at which, on that night, the Seine 
would be navigable up-stream; and his counsellors evidently 
shared his mistake till it was brought home to them by 
experience. The land forces achieved their march without 
hindrance, and at the appointed hour, shortly before day- 
break, fell upon the French camp with such a sudden and 
furious onslaught that the whole of its occupants fled across 
the pontoon, which broke under their weight. But the 
fleet, which had been intended to arrive at the same time, 
was unable to make way against the tide, and before it could 
reach its destination the French had rallied on the northern 
bank, repaired the pontoon, recrossed it in full force, and 
routed John's troops. The ships, when they at last came up, 
thus found themselves unsupported in their turn, and though 
they made a gallant fight they were beaten back with heavy 
loss. In the flush of victory one young Frenchman con- 
trived to set Are to the island fort ; it surrendered, and the 
whole population of the New Andely fled in a panic to 
Chateau- Gaillard, leaving their town to be occupied by 
Philip.^ The Saucy Castle itself still remained to be won. 
Knowing, however, that for this nothing was likely to avail 
but a blockade, which was now practically formed on two 
sides by his occupation of the island fort and the Lesser 
Andely, Philip on the very next day' set off to make 
another attempt on Radepont, whence he had been driven 
away by John a year before. This time John made no 
effort to dislodge him. It was not worth while ; the one 
thing that mattered now was Chclteau-Gaillard. Thither 

* W. Armor. Philipp, I. vii. w. 140393. Cf. Gesta P. A, c. 123. 

* Rigord, c 141, says Philip laid siege to Radepont on August 31. John's 
attempt to relicTe Les Andelys, being made from Rouen, cannot have been 
earlier than August 29, more probably 30, Itin, a. 5. 

H 
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an advance upon Rouen. To Rouen itself he returned once 1203 
more on November 9, and stayed there four days.^ On 
the 1 2th he set out for Bonneville, accompanied by the 
queen, and telling his friends that he intended to go to 
England to seek counsel and aid from his barons and people 
there, and would soon return. In reality his departure from 
the capital was caused by a rumour which had reached him 
of a conspiracy among the Norman barons to deliver him 
up to Philip Augustus. At Bonneville, therefore, he lodged 
not in the town but in the castle, and only for a few hours ; 
the Marshal and one or two others alone were warned of his 
intention to set forth again before daybreak, and the little, 
party had got a start of seven leagues on the road to Caen 
before their absence was discovered by the rest of the suite, 
of whom " some went after them, and the more part went 
back."* Still John was reluctant to leave Normandy; he 
went south to Domfront and west to Vire before he again 
returned to the coast at Barfleur on November 28 ; and even 
then he spent five days at Gonneville and one at Cherbourg 
before he finally took ship at Barfleur on December 5, to 
land at Portsmouth next day.^ 

It was probably before he left Rouen that he addressed 
a letter to the commandant of Ch&teau-Gaillard in these 
terms : " We thank you for your good and faithful service, 
and desire that, as much as in you lies, you will persevere 
in the fidelity and homage which you owe to us ; that you 
may receive a worthy meed of praise from God and from 
ourself, and from all who know your faithfulness. If 
however — which God forbid ! — you should find yourself in 
such straits that you can hold out no longer, then do what- 
soever our trusty and j well-beloved Peter of Pr^aux, William 
of Mortimer, and Hugh of Howels our clerk, shall bid you 
in our name." * An English chronicler says that John 
" being unwilling " — or " unable " — " to succour the besieged, 
through fear of the treason of his men, went to England, 

1 /Hh, a. 5. 
« J/isf. de G, U Mar, w. 12783-818. 
' Cf. Itin. a. 5 and R. Wcndover, voL iiL p. 173. 
* Duchesne, Hist. Norm, Scriptt, p. 1059. 
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the mask altogether, and made a direct offer, not to John, 1304 
but to John's Norman subjects, including the two lay 
ambassadors. All those, he said, who within a year and a 
day would come to him and do him homage for their lands 
should receive confirmation of their tenure from him. Here- 
upon the two English earls, after consulting together, gave 
him five hundred marks each, on the express understanding 
that he was to leave them unmolested in the enjo}rment of 
their Norman lands for a twelvemonth and a day, and that 
at the expiration of that time they would come and do 
homage for those lands to him, if John had not meanwhile 
regained possession of the duchy.^ Neither William the 
Marshal nor his colleague had any thought of betraying or 
deserting John ; as the Marshal's biographer says, they " did 
not wish to be false " ; and when they reached England they 
seem to have frankly told John what they had done, and to 
have received no blame for it^ 

The return of the English embassy was followed by a 
letter from the commandant of Rouen — John's " trusty and 
well-beloved " Peter of Pr^aux — informing the English king 
that " all the castles and towns from Bayeux to Anet " had 
promised Philip that they would surrender to him as soon 
as he was master of Rouen, an event which, Peter plainly 
hinted, was not likely to be long delayed.^ This information 
about the western towns was probably incorrect, for it was 
on western Normandy that Philip made his next attack. John 
meanwhile had in January imposed a scutage of two marks 
and a half per shield throughout England, and, in addition, 
a tax of a seventh of moveables, which, though it fell upon 
all classes alike, the clergy included, he is said to have 
demanded expressly on the ground of the barons' desertion 
of him in Normandy.* The hire of a mercenary force was 
of course the object to which the proceeds of both these 
taxes were destined ; but they took time to collect, and 
John soon fell back upon a readier, though less trustworthy, 

1 Nist, de G, U Mar. vv. 12869-98. Cf. the Marshal's charter to Philip 
(dated May 1204) in Cai, Doc, France^ vol. L p. 475. 

* Hist, de G. U Mar. w. 12934-66. ' lb. w. i290S-ao« 

 R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. pp. 173, 175. 
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of Aquitaine, was likely to be considerably facilitated 1304 
by the fact that there was no longer a third person 
who could claim to stand between him and his rival 
as lawful lady of the land ; for Eleanor had died on 
April i.^ In the middle of August Philip marched upon 
Poitou. Robert of Tumham, John's seneschal there, did 
what he could for its defence ; but he was powerless against 
the indifference of the people and the active hostility of the 
Lusignans and William des Roches ; ^ and in a few weeks 
the whole county, except La Rochelle, Niort, and Thouars, 
had submitted to the French king.* There, however, 
Philip's progress ended. He could not touch the county of 
Angoul^me, for it belonged not to John, but to John's wife ; 
while his very successes turned Gascony against him, for the 
Gascons were quick to perceive how much greater would be 
their chances of practical independence under a king who 
would henceforth be parted from them by the whole width 
of the Bay of Biscay, than under one whose territories now 
stretched without a break from the Channel to their own 
border. Nor had John failed to recognize that in this 
quarter lay his best hope — at the moment indeed his only 
hope — of checking Philip's advance. He at once devoted 
twenty-eight thousand marks of the treasure which he was 
gathering in England to the hire of thirty thousand soldiers, 
who were to be enrolled for his service in Gascony by one 
Moreve, a brother of the archbishop of Bordeaux, in readiness 
to join the forces of the king himself whenever he should 
land on their coast* From Poitiers, therefore, Philip returned 
to his own dominions, and no further military movement on 
either side was made throughout the winter. 

In the middle of January 1205 John called the bishops 1205 
and barons of England to a council in London.^ His 
nominal reason for so doing was that he feared Philip might 
attempt an invasion of England, and desired to concert 
measures for its defence ; but it is clear that what he really 

1 Ann, WaverUy, a. 1 204. * R. Coggeshall, p. 1 46. 

' lb, ; R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 181. 

 R. Coggeshall, p. 147. 

* John was in London January i6-2i, 1205 {Itin, a. 6). This b evidently 
the date of the council. 
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On Palm Sunday, April 3, John issued letters patent from 1205 
Winchester, ordering that in all the shires of England every 
nine knights should " find " a tenth, and that the knights 
thus provided should come to meet him in London three 
weeks after Easter (that is, on May i), " ready to go in his 
service where he should bid them, and to be in his service 
in defence of the realm as much as might be needful." ^ The 
muster seems, however, to have been postponed, possibly to 
await the result of an attempt which the king had been 
making in the field of diplomacy, under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. 

Of all John's ministers, the one whom he most disliked 
and mistrusted was the one whose constitutional position 
made him absolutely irremoveable from the royal counsels — 
the archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert Walter. That John's 
suspicions of Hubert's loyalty were unjust there can be no 
doubt ; but there are not wanting indications that Hubert, 
whose temper was extremely masterful, and who for the six 
years preceding John's accession to the throne had governed 
England for Richard practically at his own sole discretion, 
was inclined to press his views of policy upon Richard's 
younger brother in a fashion more dictatorial than deferential, 
and to magnify his own office as chief adviser of the Crown, 
and his personal capabilities as a statesman and a diplo- 
matist, with more emphasis than tact Hubert had on 
several occasions tried to act as mediator between John and 
Philip, and his mediation had failed. In Lent 1205 John, 
while pushing on his military preparations in England, 
resolved to set on foot a new diplomatic negotiation with 
France which seems to have had a twofold object — first, to 
keep Philip occupied so as to hinder him, at least for a short 
time, from proceeding against the few fortresses north of the 
Dordogne which still held out for their Angevin lord ; ' and 
secondly, to make game of the archbishop of Canterbury. 
This latter object was to be attained by keeping the project 
a secret from Hubert, and carrying on the negotiations not 
only without his assistance or advice, but even without his 

» Roi, Pat, vol. i. p. 55. 
' Chinon, Loches, Thcman, Niort and La Rochelle. 
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sovereigns in a few days. By this time, however, Arch- 1205 
bishop Hubert had discovered the fact of the secret negotia- 
tions, and was extremely wroth that the king should have 
" plotted such a plot " without consulting him. He there- 
fore sent a certain Ralf of Ardenne to tell the count of 
Boulogne that the two English envoys had no power to 
conclude a treaty. Boulogne at once communicated this 
information to Philip, and when the meeting at Anet took 
place, the taunt was flung in the Marshal's face, and the 
negotiations were broken off. Ralf of Ardenne had already 
hurried back to England and told John that the Marshal 
had done homage and fealty to the French king and made 
alliance with the latter against his own sovereign. When 
the unlucky envoys came home, they met with a sorry 
greeting. John at once charged the Marshal with having, 
" against him and for his damage," sworn allegiance to his 
enemy of France. The Marshal denied the charge, and 
asserted that he had done only what John had given him 
leave to do. On this John, in his rage, practically denied 
his own words, and declared that " his barons and his men " 
should judge between him and the Marshal — a judgement 
which William retorted that he was quite ready to face.^ 

The fleet and the host were finally summoned to 
assemble at Portsmouth at Whitsuntide.* The land forces 
had probably received some increase by means of an order 
issued by the king on April 15 that, "for the good of 
his mother's soul," all prisoners, except those charged with 
treason, should be set at liberty.* No doubt every prisoner 
capable of bearing arms was, as he issued from confinement, 
made to take the oath of allegiance and enrolled for 
military service under the constable of his district. On the 
Tuesday in Whitsun week (May 31) John arrived at 
Porchester ; there he stayed ten days, on the last five of 
which he made daily excursions to Portsmouth,* probably 
to watch the gathering of the fleet in its harbour. 

^ Hist, de G. le Mar, w. 12967-13087. See the Marshal's charter to 
Philip in CaL Doc, France^ vol. i. p. 475. 

* R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. p. 182. 

* Rot, Pat, vol. i. p. 54. 

* Itin, a. 7. 
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thought they saw, the possibility of serving two masters, 120$ 
one for their continental lands and the other for their 
English landSy and of profiting by this division of service to 
make themselves practically independent of both masters 
alike. This, indeed, was not a motive which could sway 
such a noble soul as William the Marshal ; nor could it 
influence Hubert Walter, to whom the continuance or the 
severance of the connexion between England and the rest 
of the Angevin dominions made, either as an individual or 
as archbishop, no difference at all. Yet when the critical 
moment came, these two men, who a few weeks before had 
been in political as well as personal opposition to each 
other, forgot their rivalry and united all their influence to 
defeat the king's project of an expedition over sea. 

On one of those days of waiting at Porchester, while the 
host was gradually assembling, John, seated on the shore, 
with his court around him, called the Marshal to his 
presence and renewed his demand for " judgement " on the 
question of William's alleged treason. William quietly 
repeated his former answer, that he had only acted upon 
the king's own orders. " I deny it," again said John. 
'^ You will gain nothing in the end ; but I will bide my 
time ; and meanwhile I will have you come with me to 
Poitou and fight for the recovery of my heritage against the 
king of France, to whom you have done homage." The 
Marshal remonstrated ; he could not fight against a man 
to whom he had done homage. On this John declared his 
treason to be manifest, and appealed to the judgement of the 
barons present. William faced them boldly, pointed to his 
own forehead, and said : " Sirs, look at me, for, by my faith ! 
I am this day an example for you all. You hear what the 
king says ; and what he proposes to do to me, that, and 
more also, will he do to every one of you, if he can get the 
upper hand." The enraged king at these words called for 
instant judgement upon the speaker ; but the barons " looked 
at each other and drew back." " By God's teeth! " swore 
John, " I see plainly that not one of my barons is with me 
in this ; I must take counsel with my bachelors about this 
matter which is beginning to look so ugly " ; and he with- 
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how great was the danger of putting himself into the hands 1205 
of the false and fickle Foitevins, whose wont was to be 
always plotting some treachery against their lords ; — how 
the count of Boulogne and his confederates would speedily 
invade England if they heard that its chief men and its 
brave army were away ; — and how it was much to be feared 
that, while endeavouring to regain his lost dominions, he 
might lose those which remained to him, especially as he 
had no heir whom he could leave behind him to take up the 
reins of government in case any misfortune should befall his 
own person in the lands beyond the sea. And when he 
could not be moved by these and other like ai^uments, they 
(the archbishop and the Marshal) fell down before him and 
clasped his knees to restrain him from leaving them, de- 
claring that of a surety, if he would not yield to their 
prayers, they would detain him by force, lest by his de- 
parture the whole kingdom should be brought to confusion." 
Such opposition as this, from two such men, implied a great 
deal more than is expressed in their words as reported by 
Ralph of Coggeshall. John saw at once that his six months 
of elaborate preparation had been wasted, and that his 
hopes were ruined. " Weeping and crying " with shame 
and grief, he passionately demanded what, then, did the 
archbishop advise as best to be done for the realm and for 
the kingfs honour, as well as for the supporters who were 
looking for him to join them beyond the sea ? After some 
consultation, his counsellors agreed that a force of picked 
knights should be sent, under the command of some English 
noble, to the help of John's continental friends. All the 
rest of the host were bidden to return to their homes. 

Bitter was the disappointment and vehement the in- 
dignation of the troops, especially the sailors, and loud and 
deep were the curses which they hurled at the ministers 
whose ** detestable counsel " had thwarted the aspirations 
and shattered the hopes of king and people alike.^ The 
ministers hurried the unwilling king away to Winchester 
(June 11); but next day he made his way back to Ports- 
mouth, went on board a ship with a few comrades, and 

1 R. Coggeshall, pp. 152, 153. 
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John's own feeling about the scene at Portsmouth came 1205 
out, brutally indeed, but very naturally, in the exclamation 
with which he received the tidings of Archbishop Hubert's 
death on July 13:" Now for the first time I am King of 
England ! "^ He took up afresh the plan which Hubert had 
foiled. Ten months, indeed, had to pass before he could 
bring his forces together again ; but when at last " a great 
host " gathered at Portsmouth once more, ready to sail on 1206 
Whitsun Eve, 1 206,* not a voice was raised to oppose its ^*^ ^^ 
embarkation. The year had passed without disturbance in 
England ; nothing had been seen, nothing further had even 
been heard, of the dreaded Flemish and French invasion. 
But on the other side of the sea the delay had told. The 
fall of Loches, shortly after Easter 1205,^ had been followed 1205 
on June 23 — scarcely a fortnight after the break-up of the 
English muster — by that of Chinon,* and this again by the 
submission of the viscount of Thouars to the French con- 
queror.^ Thus the last foothold of the Angevins in Touraine 
and on the northern frontier of Poitou were lost. There 
remained to John only two fortresses on the northern border 
of Poitou — Niort * and La Rochelle, the " fair city of the 
waters," whose natural position made it almost impregnable 
even in those days, whither John had twice sent reinforce- 
ments,^ and whose harbour offered a safe and commodious 
landing-place for him and his troops. 

* M. Paris, Hist. Angl, vol. ii. p. 104. R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 183, 
and R. Coggeshall, p. 1 56, date Hubert's death July 1 3 ; Gerv. Cant. , vol ii. 
p. 98, dates it July 1 2. They all mean the same ; from R. Coggeshall, p. 1 58, 
we learn that the archbishop died shortly after midnight. 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 186 ; exact date from a writ (dated April 29, 
1 206) ordering the seizure of ships for transport ; they are to be at Portsmouth 
on Whitsun Eve, or before. Rot, Pat, vol. i. pp. 62 b, 63. A summons to 
the men of the Cinque Ports, for the same date, was issued on May 12 ; ib. 
p. 64. 

2 Rigord, c. 144 ; W. Armor. Gesta P, A, c. 134 ; R. Coggeshall, 
p. 152. 

* R. Coggeshall, p. 154 ; R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 182, 183. 
•' W. Armor. Gesta P. A, c. 135. 

' Niort had been taken by, or had surrendered to, Philip, but was regained in 
1205 for John by a stratagem of Savaric de Maul^n, whom John had taken 
prisoner at Mirebeau and released on a promise of fealty — a promise which was 
immediately fulfilled and faithfully kept. See Hist, des Dius de Normandie^ 
pp. I0O-4 ; and cf. (as to Savaric) R. Coggeshall, p. 146. 

' R. Coggeshall, p. 154. 

T 
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By August 21 John was back at Niort; after spending 1206 
a week there, he proceeded to Montmorillon, on the borders 
of Poitou and Berry.^ At this critical moment Almeric 
of Thouars reverted to his old allegiance.^ John at once 
struck right across Poitou to Clisson,^ on the borders of 
Anjou and Britanny ; Almeric joined him either there or on 
the way thither, and they marched together into Anjou. A 
chronicler writing in the abbey of S. Aubin at Angers, which 
had always been under the special patronage and protection of 
John's ancestors, tells how *' when the king came to the river 
Loire, he found no boats for crossing. Therefore, on the 
Wednesday before the Nativity of the Blessed Mary, coming Sept 6 
to the Port Alaschert, and making the sign of the cross over 
the water with his hand, he, relying on Divine aid, forded 
the river with all his host ; which is a marvellous thing to 
tell, and such as was never heard of in our time." With 
fire and sword the host fought its way into Angers, and for 
a whole week the heir of Fulk the Red held his court in the 
home of his forefathers.^ He then marched up to Le Lude, 
on the border of Maine. On September 20 he was at 
Angers again, but left it next day.* On the two following 
days he was at Coudray, a few miles south of Saumur ; 
there, probably, he and Almeric divided their forces, Almeric 
moving westward through his own land to attack Britanny,* 
while John seems to have gone southward again.^ On 

1 Itin, a. 8. 

' Rigord, c 147 ; W. Armor. Gtsta P, A, c. 138. 

' August 30, Ittn. a. 8. 

* Cf. Chron, S. Albini^ a. 1206 ; Rigord, c 147 ; W. Armor. Gtita P. A, c 
138, and Ittn. a. 8. This last shows John on September 6 at Chalonnes, and 
on the 8th at Angers. '< Portus Alaschert," therefore, must stand for Chalonnes 
or some place very near it. 

^ Itin, a. 8. The Chron. S. Albini^ a. 1 206, says that before he left the 
city he set fire to '* the bridge '* ; which of the two bridges then existing, we are 
not told, nor what was his object in destroying it. 

• W. Armor, l.c, 

7 The next stage of his Itinerary is '* Saint Alemand" (September 23-26), 
and the next after that (September 30, October i) a place whose name is 
recorded only in a contracted form (** Bercer*,'* Rot, Pat, vol. L p. 167 b; 
** Berc'," Rot, Claus. toI. i. p. 74 b) which can hardly represent anything else 
than •* Berch^res " or << Berci^res " (Sir T. D. Hardy made it Bercy^ but this is 
surely impossible). Saint Alemand is probably one of two places now called 
Saint-Amand, in the Angoumois. <* Tiebauts de Biaumont qui sires estoit de 
BUrchiires [var. BercQres\ ** figures among the Aquitanian barons who besieged 
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as certain. The first of John's sureties was Guy's brother, 1206 
Almeric, the viscount of Thouars, whose action had for 
several years past generally turned the scale between the 
rival sovereigns in Poitou, and who by the terms of the 
truce was pledged to his present allegiance for the next two 
years at least. The other sureties on both sides were nearly 
all of them barons of Aquitaine;^ those of the Angevin 
counties seem for the most part to have stood aloof. It is 
clear, however, that John had secured a firm hold on the 
southern provinces, and to a considerable extent regained a 
hold upon Poitou. On the whole, therefore, his expedition 
had been successful. The best proof of its success lies in 
Philip's readiness to accept such a truce, without making 
any attempt to r^ain the ground which he had lost in 
Poitou, though he was actually in the land with an army 
at his back. As for John, he was going home to his island 
realm to prepare for a fight of another kind, and with an 
adversary of a character very different from that of Philip 
Augustus. 

' See the truce in Duchesne, Hist, Norm Scriptt, pp. 106 1 -2, and FoederOy 
vol. i. pt. i. p. 95. 



CHAPTER IV 

KING JOHN 

l206-t3tO 

Sed proctsfu tenporii molHties Ula in tanuin cnideliuteai verM 
pimedeoaioniin suontm coaeqttari valeret, ut in leqnenUbot pnttbic^-GBftv. 
Cani. ii. 93. 

laos The first business wherein John had an opportunity of 
exercising the free kingship which he had, as he said, 
acquired by the death of Hubert Walter, was the appoint* 
ment of Hubert's successor. Immediately after Huberts 
funeral the king spent six days at Canterbury.' He *" talked 
much and graciously with the monks " of Christ Church about 
the choice of a new archbishop, and even hinted that one migitt 
be found in their own ranks. At the same time, 
he took possession of a valuable set of church plate 
queathed by Hubert to his cathedral ;' and before leaving 
Canterbury he issued orders that the election of the p r ipia tc 
hould be made on November 30 by the monks and the 
bishops of the province conjointly.' A party in the ^^pff^ 
at once resolved to vindicate its independence both against 
the bishops, whose claim to share in the choice of their 
metropolitan was always opposed by the monks, and against 
the king, whose prerogative of designating the candidate to 
be chosen was in thcor>' regarded by monks and b ish op s 
alike as uncanonical, though in practice they had been 

' July 1^ 20. lioji. /:tm a. 7. 
' i»rr\. Cant. t*A 11. p. (>H. Ci. A'§t. /W. vul. i. p. 60, 60 b. 
' Cf. Innuc. III. A//. 1. %ui Nu. ibi, ao<1 (kt^. Cant. /.•. 

ti8 
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compelled to submit to it at every vacancy for a hundred 1205 
years past at the least. The younger and more hot-headed 
members of the chapter privately elected their sub -prior 
Reginald, enthroned him at dead of night, and hurried him 
off to seek confirmation from the Pope, pledging him to 
secrecy till the confirmation should be secured.^ The older 
and more prudent brethren evidently connived at these 
proceedings without taking part in them. Their policy was 
to consent to Reginald's election after the fact, if the Pope's 
sanction of it could be obtained ; but if this were refused, 
they could repudiate the election as a matter in which they 
had had no share. The convent was, however, unlucky in 
its choice of a champion. Reginald was no sooner across the 
sea than he began to announce himself publicly as *' the elect 
of Canterbury," and even to show the credentials which he 
had received from his brethren for the Pope. Of course 
this news soon reached England, and caused a great com- 
motion in high places there. The bishops, indignant at 
being tricked out of their share in the election, despatched 
an appeal to Rome. The monks sent a counter-appeal ; ^ 
but to them the wrath of the king was far more terrible than 
the wrath of the bishops, or even the possible wrath of the 
Pope. Long before the appeals could be decided, they sent 
to John a deputation charged with a communication con- 
taining no allusion whatever to Reginald, but simply 
requesting that the convent might be permitted to choose 
for itself a pastor. John received the deputies graciously 
and assented to their request ; then, taking them aside, 
he " pointed out to them that the bishop of Norwich " 
(John de Grey) " was attached to him by a great intimacy, 
and the only one among the prelates of England who 
knew his private affairs," wherefore it would be greatly 
for the advantage of king and kingdom if he became 
archbishop — a consummation which the king begged the 
deputies would do their utmost to secure. He sent 
back with them some confidential clerks of his own to 
assist them in this task, and dismissed them with a 

' R. Wcndovcr, vol. iii. p. 183. Cf. Gcrv. Cant vol. ii. p. 99. 
' Innoc. III. Epp. 1. viii. No. i6l. 
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"whomsoever they would, so he were but an earnest and 1206 
capable man, and above all, an Englishman." All eyes 
must have turned instinctively upon the English -born 
Cardinal - priest of S. Chrysogonus, the most illustrious 
teacher of theology in his day, " than whom there was no 
man greater in the Roman court, nor was there any equal 
to him in character and learning" — Stephen Langton. 
Innocent was but speaking the thought of the whole 
assembly when he added that the monks could not do 
better than choose Stephen. The unlucky twelve were as 
willing to do so as the other four, but felt tied by their 
compact with the king. After some shuffling, they con- 
fessed their difficulty to the Pope. He scornfully absolved 
them from their shameful promise, and the sixteen monks 
unanimously elected Stephen Langton. The king's proctors, 
however, refused to ratify the election in John's name ; so 
Innocent at once wrote to request a formal ratification of 
it from John himself.^ 

These things were done in the week following John's 
return from La Rochelle to England, which took place on 
December \2? His recent experiences had shown him 
that the recovery of his lost territories was by no means 
impossible, but that it could not, under existing political 
and social conditions, be achieved by means of the only 
forces which the military organization of his own realm 
could supply. Those forces must be supplemented, if not 
superseded, in any attempt at the reconquest of the Norman 
and Angevin dominions, by the employment of mercenaries 
on a large scale, and by an elaborate system of diplomacy, 
the gradual knitting together of a complicated scheme of 
foreign alliances. For both these purposes the first need 
was money ; and the difficulties with which the king had 
to contend in his efforts to raise money were as much 
greater in John's case than in that of any of his predecessors, 
as his need was greater than theirs had ever been. 

* Cf. Innoc. III. Epp, 1. ix. No. 206; R. Wendover, toI. iiL pp. 212, 
213; M. Paris, Hist, Angl, vol. ii. pp. ill, 1I2; W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 
198; Ann. Burton^ a. I2II. 

2 R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 188 ; R. Coggeshall, p. 156. 
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ceeding of the same kind, based on the same ground, and, 1199*1207 

as it seems, equally inefTectual in compelling payment ; all 

that the king obtained was the surrender not indeed of 

the castles, but of some of the barons' sons as hostages. 

The deadlock was probably inevitable ; but every year of 

its continuance aggravated both the financial difficulties of 

the government, and the unfriendliness of the relations 

between the barons and the king ; and this latter evil 

was yet further aggravated by the measures which had 

necessarily to be taken in order to meet the former one. 

Plunged as he was from the very moment of his accession 

in a costly struggle with France, John had been forced to 

lay continually fresh burdens upon that very class among 

his subjects who already were, or considered themselves to 

be, overburdened by the demands of his predecessor. The 

" first scutage of King John " seems to have been assessed 

immediately after his coronation ; it appears in the Pipe 

Roll made up at Michaelmas 11 99. In the financial year 

ending at Michaelmas 1201, and in every one of the five 

following years, there was another new scutage ; ^ and these 

scutages were independent of the fines paid by the barons 

who did not accompany the king on his first return to 

Normandy in 11 99, of the money taken from the host 

as a substitute for its service in 1 201, of the equipment 

and payment of the "decimated" knights in 1205, and the 

1 A summary of the scutages was drawn up, from the Pipe Rolls, by 
Alexander Swereford, in the time of Henry III., and is printed in the Rolls 
edition of the Red Book of the Excheqtur, The marginal dates added in that 
edition are wrong throughout John's reign. The true dates are as follows : — 

First scutage of John, '* in rotulo primo " (1 198- 1 199), 2 marks. 

Second scutage, ' * in rotulo tertio " ( 1 200- 1 20 1 ), 2 marks. 

Third scutage, **in rotulo quarto" ( 1201-1202), 2 marks. 

Fourth scutage, ** in rotulo quinto " (1 202- 1203), 2 marks. 

Fifth scutage, **in rotulo sexto" (1203- 1204), 2 tnarks. 

Sixth scutage, <* in rotulo septimo" (1204-1205), 2 marks. 

Seventh scutage, '* in rotulo octavo" ( 1205- 1206), 20 s. 

Eighth scutage, " in rotulo duodecimo" (1209-1210), 2 marks. 

! Wales) ^ ^ ^"^ > ** in rotulo decimo tertio " (12 10- 121 1), 2 marks. 
Scotland) ^ ' [ ** in rotulo decimo tertio " (1210-12 1 1), 20 s. 
Eleventh scutage, <* in rotulo decimo sexto" (12 13- 12 14), 3 marks. 

Red Book of the Exchequer^ vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 
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12001207 fines claimed from all the tenants- in -chivalry after the 
dismissal of the host in the same }rear, as well as of 
the actual services which many of those who had paid 
the scutagc rendered in the campaigns of 1 202-1 8O4 and 
1206. 

The other taxes levied during these years were a 
carucagc in 1200' and a seventh of moveables in 1204.* 
But all the while arrears went on accumulating, and year 
after year a budget had to be made up by devices of the 
most miscellaneous character. The accession of a new king 
could, of course, easily be made a pretext for telling con- 
firmations of existing rights and privileges, and John a%*ailcd 
himself of this pretext to the uttermost of hb power at the 
earliest opportunity — that is, on his visit to England ia 
1 20 1. During that time nobody in England seems to have 
felt secure of anything that he possessed till he had bought 
it of the king. Individuals of various ranks bought the 
sovereign's " peace " or his " goodwill " ; • the cities of Win- 
chester and Southampton and the county of Hants each 
gave him money*' that they might be lovingly treated";* 
Wiltshire gave him twenty pounds ** that it might be well 
treated." ^ The citizens of York oflTended him by omittini 
to welcome him with a procession when he %risited their cstjr. 
and to provide quarters for his cross*bowmen ; he demanded 
hostages for their future good behaviour, but afterw a rJi 
changed his demand to a fine of a hundred pounds.* Tke 
"ialc of offices went on as of old ; ^ while the sale of charters to 
towns, which under Richard was already becoming a remark- 
able item in the royal accounts, was a transaction of jFei 
greater frequency and importance under his successor.' On 
the other hand, John's trcasur>' rolls contain many noCicei 
of {x^rsons who owe the king money ** which he has lent 
them." These loans from the king to his barons and other 

• '^ t'«Hn;<^*U, p. 100. Scr al-»\r, p. • J. 

 K, Wrncji'vcf, vnl. iii. p. 17 <. Scr aU>\e, p. lOl. 
' • ';.ar»i i-!lors KmI'. ; j«>hn. /j- •;»n. 

• /* p 240. '" /'. p. 238. • /*. p. joa 

A . It. 1201 Willijfii «!r S'utevilV ^ft\r /looo to t< «hrtiff ol Voriftairr . 

//». p. J«M3. 

• ^er t'r pTinlc*! A'etu.t Cartarum. 
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subjects were probably made chiefly in the hope of securing 1200- 1207 
the fidelity of the borrowers. In one way or another the 
speculation must have been in most cases a paying one for 
John. The privilege of claiming interest in hard cash for 
a loan was indeed reserved exclusively for the Jews, and 
not shared even by the king ; but he could take from his 
debtors ample security on their lands or castles, or by 
means of hostages who were usually their sons or 
other young members of their families, and whom it was 
of the greater importance for him to hold in his power 
as his relations with the barons grew more strained year 
by year. 

In 1 206 the tension had reached such a point that John 
did not venture to impose a scutage of the full amount — 
two marks on the knight's fee — which had been usual since 
his father's time, but contented himself with twenty shillings.^ 
In 1207 he evidently dared not attempt to levy any fresh 1207 
scutage at all. Nor was a carucage likely to prove either 
less unpopular or more productive ; for the agricultural 
interest of the country was in a state of extreme depression, 
owing to a long succession of bad seasons ; while the taxa- 
tion of moveables was an expedient which seems to have 
found, as yet, but little favour with either the people or 
the government. John now put forth a suggestion which 
was, so far as we can see, a novelty in English finance. 
He "held a council in London on January 8, and there 
requested the bishops and abbots that they would allow 
parsons and others holding ecclesiastical benefices to give to 
the king a fixed sum from their revenues." ^ Neither in 
equity nor in policy was the idea a bad one. While the 
military tenants and the socage tenants had each their own 
peculiar burden — scutage in the one case, carucage in the 
other — the beneficed clergy, as such, had never yet been 
subjected to taxation. The king might well argue that it 
was time for them to take their turn in making a special 
contribution to the financial needs of the State ; and the 
argument was sure to meet with the approval of the laity. 
The prelates, however, were unwilling ; and the question 

* Red Booky vol. i. p. ii. ' Ann, Wavtrley^ a. 1207. 
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they had no excuse for refusing. "All murmured, but no 1207 
man dared contradict," ^ except Geoffrey of York. He, it 
seems, claimed exemption for laymen holding lands of the 
Church, or at least of his cathedral church. His protest, 
however, was disregarded ; whereupon he excommunicated 
all spoilers of the Church in general, and of the province of 
York in particular, and then withdrew over sea,* to spend 
the rest of his life in exile. 

Thus for the next eight years the vast diocese of York 
was practically without a chief pastor and the province 
without a metropolitan, while the temporalities of the see 
were in the hand of the king. As for Canterbury, John had 
answered the Pope's request that he would ratify the election 
of Stephen Langton by a flat refusal to accept as primate a 
man of whom he declared that he " knew nothing, save that 
he had dwelt much among his enemies " ; ' and when on June 
17 Stephen was consecrated by Innocent,* the king seized 
the estates of the Canterbury chapter, drove the monks into 
exile,^ and proclaimed that any one who acknowledged 
Stephen as archbishop should be accounted a public enemy .^ 
In August Innocent bade the bishops of London, Ely and 
Worcester threaten the king, if he continued obstinate, with 
an interdict upon his realm, and hinted that this might be 
followed by a papal excommunication of John himself.^ 
Negotiations went on throughout the winter, but without 
result,® and on Passion Sunday, March 23, or Monday, March 
24, 1208, the interdict was proclaimed.^ It seems that 1208 

John, it seems, had not yet abandoned all hope of getting something from the 
beneficed clergy ; on May 26 he asked those of the southern province for 
something very like a "benevolence." Rot, PcU, vol. i. p. 72. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 210. 

* lb, Cf. Ann, Waverl, a 1207. 

' Innoc. III. Epp, 1. x. No. 219 ; R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 215-217. 

* R. Wendover, voL iii p. 213. 

* W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 199 ; R. Wendover, vol. iii p. 214. The writ for 
seizure of the estates was issued July 11, Rot, PcU, vol. i. p. 74 ; and executed 
July 15, Gcrv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 100. 

^ • W. Coventry, voL ii. p. 199. 

^ Innoc III. Epp. 1. x. No. 113. 

' lb. Nos. 159, 160; Rot, Pat, vol. i. pp. 78, 80 ; R. Wendover, vol. iii. 
pp. 220, 221. 

^ Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 1 01, and the Annals of Waverley, Worcester, 
Bermondsey and Tewkesbury, a. 1207, date the publication of the interdict March 
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iso8 notice of the intended date of its publication was given abooK 
a week before, and that the king at first answered this notioe 
by ordering all the property of the clergy, secular or monastic 
to be confiscated on Monday, March 24 ; but that he 
immediately afterwards decided to anticipate, instead of 
returning, the blow, and caused the confiscation to be begin 
at once.^ For him the opportunity was a golden one; The 
interdict enabled him to put the whole body of the clergy in 
.1 dilemma from which there was no escape. They held their 
property — thus he evidently argued— on condition of per- 
forming certain functions : if they ceased from those functiam» 
their property was forfeit, just as that of a layman was forfeit 
if he withheld the service with which it was charged. The 
logical consequence in either case — from John's point of view 
— was confiscation ; difficult and dangerous to enforce on 
a wide scale against laymen, but easy and safe when the 
victims were clergy. The barons made no objection to a 
proceeding which would fill the king's coffers without drawing 
a single penny from their own ; the chief justiciar himself. 
Geoffrey Fit z- Peter, earl of Essex, had no scruple in acting 
as custos for the Crown of all the Church property on hb 
own estates, which were scattered through thirty-one counties, 
and also of the revenues and goods of the Templars through- 
out all England.' The spoliation was indeed cflTccted with 
a brutal violence which would have been impossible had there 
been any strong feeling against it among the influential 

24; the Ann, W'lnion, lUte it ** Munii.iv in I*x%uimi Week," i.#. Mafdb «4 
alvi. The AiinaU «>f MAri;an and of DuiuuNc nukr tl l*Muaa Soaday. a.# 
Marih 2;, which \s the date ^i^rn \*y K. WcmUivcr (lii. 2%2\ W. Covmtry 
(ti. i<#Oi .nil T. WyKfH (a. 1 207). Kiti^rr i»f Wcmluver, hownrtv, Mld» iIm: k 

wa* :hi- Nfitn lay in i'.i\%t>>M Wi-c*., ^> \\\^ •Uti-t arc M-lf ci»ntrs«lictuf). 

* K. <'ii<.'L*c^h.i]l, p. ir»{, s.iy- :^c ;:i-nrr4l ruiirivcattiinof cicnca] |«ii|)rrty l^ai 
{.Uir '•-1 M.ir«)i 24: aii>l \\\r Kind's «irdi-r« (ik^utd March 17 and iS) fav 
\\\' ^' / r* .•* :).'■ Ni-fs ..f \\\\\\ ati ! I ly arr : • take crirrt fnmt that dajr (A*jr. /W 
^'■! : , So, S'< ■>, \%^ii-h I -i'k. .i-> It ;;-.•- r >-.iiM-4th>n ««» mrant tu kir an la 
r:i'- ?•'•''• t^<* r:«r-lii.r \\ .'. \\\'- <•-(. >•! N<*nfti«h th>iu|*h iIa LattKip ««» 

!»;*■  : r. . iTi'i- I -rin ■!• * .r \ *» i^ r%j !-i.lly m jjol (vt-ifr Match JJ ti/ ^ 

Sti: w . '\. «r.'rir!< t 1 >• r' \0,.ri- .i:-. 1 Warwu V^hirr «rie alicAtiy hokliD( lor 
\\\' . ' ! '■ " 1:. 'r ' '  *i •*-■•;• iif * >H ^M «kt;hin thrtr liAili«icki« a»t 

r\- f ■, •• .:::.•■ :. . . • I .. ; :• • l.i :• .\\\ \ K*-*-" ■' *■ '"'•*. i'»> ■'*. 'cli^p "«», aftkl 
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classes of the laity ,^ and which so far outran the intentions 1209 
of the king that on April 1 1 he issued a proclamation 
ordering that any man caught doing or even speaking evil 
to a monk or a clerk, " contrary to our peace," should be 
hanged upon the nearest oak.* The clergy, like the Jews, were 
to be ill-treated by no one save the king himself. Many of 
them made a compromise with their spoiler ; within a very - 
few weeks five bishops, three cathedral chapters, the prior 
of the Hospitallers, and the heads of fourteen important 
monasteries, besides sundry individual priests, undertook 
to farm their own benefices and other property for the 
king.^ The Cistercians, asserting that the privileges of their 
order exempted them from interdict, ceased from performing 
the offices of religion for a few days only, and then resumed 
them as usual ; ^ whereupon their possessions, which had 
been seized like those of the other orders, were restored to 
them on April 4,* 

At the same time John despatched an envoy to Rome 
proposing terms on which he professed himself willing to let 
Stephen take possession of his see ; and he contrived to spin 
out the negotiations for six months before Innocent discovered 
that the terms offered were merely a device for wasting time, 
and that the king had never intended to fulfil them.® On 

^ R. Coggeshall, p. 163 ; R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 223. The Atm, Morgan,^ 
a. 1207, give a curious and not very intelligible account of the state of public 
feeling on the question between John and the Pope : " Electus est Magister S. de 
Langetone ad archiepiscopatum Cantuariensem . . . Pro cujus electione, quia 
facta fuit contra profanas illas consuetudines quas vocant avitas leges et regias 
libertates, orta est statim discordia inter Papam Innocentium et Johannem tyrannum 
Angliae, faventibus n" (Stephen, Innocent, or John?) "et consentientibus 
omnibus laids et clericis fere universis, sed et viris cujuslibet professionis multis. " 

' Rot, Claus, vol. i. p. III. ' Rot, Clous, vol. i. pp. 108-13 ^* 

* R. Wendover, voL iii. p. 226. * Rot, Claus, vol. i. p. 108 b. 

* John proposed, instead of himself giving Langton the regalia of the see, to 
place them in the Pope's hands and let him confer them on the archbishop, inas- 
much as John ** could not yet bring himself to receive Stephen as a friend." 
The Pope, though he did not like the scheme, yet authorized the bishops of 
London, Ely and Worcester to receive the regalia as his representatives and to 
confer them as the king desired ; but whenever the bishops sought an interview 
with the king on the subject, he put them off. At last, in September (1208), he 
gave Langton himself a safe-conduct for a week's visit to England, but addressed 
it to '*S. de Langton, Cardinal," thus showing that he did not yet intend to 
recognize him as archbishop. Langton of course declined to come on such terms. 
See Innoc IIL Epp, 1. xL Nos. 89, 90 ; Rot, Pat. vol. L pp. 82, 85, 86 ; Ann. 
Waverl, a. 1208. 

K 
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the beasts of the forest, his yet more relentless pursuit of 1209 
other prey was making havoc of the domestic peace, and 
rousing against him the deadly hatred, of some of the greatest 
of his barons.^ But their hatred was futile ; they were para- 
lyzed partly by their own mutual jealousies, which the king 
was continually stirring up,^ partly by the consequence of 
their selfish shortsightedness with regard to his persecution 
of the clergy. The interdict had placed one whole estate of 
the realm at John's mercy ; and the laity, having failed at 
the critical moment to make common cause with their 
clerical brethren, now found themselves in their turn without 
a support against his tyranny. His consciousness of power 
broke out in the strangest freaks of wantonness ; in causing 
the Michaelmas session of the Exchequer to be held at 
Northampton instead of London, ''out of hatred to the 
Londoners " ; ' in forbidding the capture of birds all over 
England ; ^ in ordering that throughout the Forest districts 
the hedges should be fired and the ditches made by 
the people to protect their fields should be levelled, "so 
that, while men starved, the beasts might fatten upon 
the crops and fruits."^ It showed itself too in acts of graver 
political significance. A series of orders to the bailiffs of 
the coast towns for the equipment and mustering of their 
ships and the seizure of foreign vessels, issued in the spring 
and summer of 1 208, indicates that John was then either 1208 
meditating another expedition over sea, or, more probably, 
expecting an attack from thence. The muster, originally 
fixed for Trinity Sunday, was postponed to S. Matthew's 
day,^ and the end of the matter was that John, finding he 

^ The two best known instances indeed are of doubtful authenticity ; tee Note 
IL at end. But the general charge against John rests upon authorities which 
there is no reason to question ; Hist, d$s Dms, pp. 105, aoo, and R. Wendover, 
voL iiL p. 340. The list of John's children given by Pauli, GtseJL v§m 
Engiand^ voL iiL p. 475, is neither correct nor complete. 

* Hist, dts Dtust p. 105. 

> M. Paris records this twice, in 1208 (drwt. Mi^', toI. il p. $24) and 
1209 {Hist, AngL yoL ii. p. 1 18). One of the two dates is probably wfOQg» but 
there is no means of deciding which. 

^ Christmas 1208, R. Wendover, vol. iiL pw 225. 

' June 28, 1209 ; ib, p. 227 ; M. Puis, Hist. AngL voL iL p. 119. CC 
Hist, dts Dtus^ p. 109. 

* Ji0t, /W. ToL L pp. 80, 81 bk 83 b-8d. 
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ladS had no immediate need for the services of the fleet, ^ took 
occasion " — no doubt on pretext of some deficiency in the 
contingent due from them — ^ to oppress the mariners of the 
Cinque Ports with great and heavy affliction. Some he 
hanged ; some he killed with the sword ; many were iixi^ 
, prisoned and loaded with irons " ; the rest fled into exile, and 
it was only by giving him fines and hostages that they 
appeased his wrath and bought his leave to return to their 
homes.^ The barons were again required to renew their 
homage ; the demand was made literally at the sword's point 
— for John's lavish hospitality and largesse ^ filled his court 
with mercenaries who were quite ready to enforce his will in 
such a matter — ^and they were compelled either to submit to 
it, or to give their sons and kinsmen as hostages for their 

1209 fidelity.' The king seemed indeed, as Matthew Paris says, 
. to be courting the hatred of every class of his subjects.^ 
But hate him as much as they might, they feared him yet 
more than they hated him ; and " burdensome " as he was " to 
both rich and poor," ^ when he summoned all the free tenants 
throughout the realm, of whatever condition, who were above 
the age of twelve years, to swear fealty in person to him and 
his infant heir in the autumn of 1 209, rich and poor alike 
durst not do otherwise than obey him.^ 

This ceremony took place at Marlborough in Sept- 
ember,^ just before the final rupture of the negotiations 
with Langton and the bishops. A few weeks earlier John 
had received the submission of the king of Scots. Twice or 
thrice in the last two years a visit of William the Lion to 
the English court had been projected.^ It took place at 
length in the middle of April 1209 at Bolton, whence John 
and William proceeded together to Norham for a confer- 

1 Cf. Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 102, and Ann, Dunst, a. 1208. 

> Hist, des Ducs^ p. 105. 

3 R. Wendover, voL iii. p. 224. 

* M. Paris, Hist, Angl, vol. ii. p. 118. 

* R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. p. 227. 

* Cf. ib,y Gerv. Cant. voL iL p. 104 (who makes the age fifteen years), and 
W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 200. 

' Gerv. Cant. /.r. The day must have been either the 13th or the 30th, 
Itin, a. II. 

8 Rot, Clous, vol. i. p. 90 (Aug. 1207) ; Rot. Pat, vol i. p. 76 (Oct. 
1207); ih, p. 91 (April 1209). 
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ence.^ The shelter given in Scotland to some of the bishops 1209 
and other persons who fled from John's persecution in con- 
nection with the interdict ^ supplied the English king with 
a pretext for demanding, once for all, security for William's 
loyalty. He bade him surrender either three castles on 
the border or his only son as a hostage. William refused -. 
to do either.* John, oil returning to the south, summoned 
his host, and in July set out to take the three castles by 
force. The papal excommunication was hanging over his 
head, and its publication was hourly expected ; his troops 
shrank alike from his leadership and from an encounter with 
the Scot king, who was considered " eminent for his piety," 
the champion of the Church and the favourite of Heaven, 
while they, being under interdict, were virtually outcasts 
from the Christian fold. A dexterous renewal of negbtia- 
tions with Innocent and Stephen, however, staved off the 
excommunication and prevented the threatened desertion 
of the English troops ; * and on August 4 John was at 
Norham^ at the head of a great host ready to do battle 
with the Scots. On hearing this, William " greatly feared 
his attack, knowing him to be given to every kind of 
cruelty ; so he came to meet him and offered to treat for 
peace ; but the king of the English flew into a rage and 
insulted him bitterly, reproaching him with having received 
his (John's) fugitives and public enemies into his realm, and 
lent them countenance and help against him." At last 
some " friends of both realms " arranged terms which pacified 
John and which William dared not refuse. He sent his Aug. 7 
son, not indeed as a hostage, but to do homage to the 
English king ''for the aforesaid castles and other lands 
which he held " ; ^ he undertook to pay John by instalments 
within the next two years fifteen thousand marks " to have 

^ Chrotu Mailtos , a. 1209. 

' The Ann, Dunst,^ a. 1208, say the bishops of Salisbury and Rochester 
went to Scotland " cum Regis Angliae gratia " ; but cf. Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 
100, and R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 226. Langton's father had taken refuge at 
St. Andrews in 1207. Gerv. Cant voL ii., appendix to pre&ce, pp. Ixii, IxiiL 

' Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 102. 

^ Ib» pp. 102-3. C£ appendix to preface, ib, pp. c-ciii. 

• Itin, a. II. 

' Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 103. 
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1209 his goodwill"; he gave hostages for the fulfilment of this 
undertaking ; and he surrendered his two daughters to be 
kept in John's custody as his wards and married at his 
pleasure.^ According to Gervase of Canterbury, one of 
these ladies was to be married to John's son ; ^.. one of his 
many illegitimate sons must be meant, for though John had 
now two sons by his queen, the elder of them was not yet 
two years old, while the younger of William's daughters was 
thirteen at the least' AH that William obtained in return 
for these concessions was the freedom of the port of Ber- 
wick, and leave to pull down a castle which the bishop of 
Durham had built over against it^ Of his claim upon 
Cumberland and Westmorland nothing further was ever 
heard. 

Two months later, Wales followed Scotland's example. 
Over Wales, indeed, John's triumph was won without the 
trouble even of a military demonstration on his part. The 
anarchy of Wales had been growing worse and worse ever 
. since the death of Henry II. Its danger for England lay 
mainly in the opportunities which it afforded to any of the 
English barons of the border who might be treasonably 
inclined, for making alliances with one or other of the 
warring Welsh princes, and thus securing for themselves a 
support which might enable them to set at defiance the 
authority of the English crown. John himself had held the 
position of a border baron for ten years, as earl of Glou- 
cester and lord of Glamorgan, and had used it for his own 
private ends as unscrupulously as any of his neighbours.^ 

1 Foedera^ vol. i. pt. i. p. 103. The Scottish authorities, Chron, Mailros 
and Chron, Lanercost^ a. 1209, make the sum thirteen thousand pounds. R. 
Wendover, vol. iii. p. 227, says twelve thousand marks, and M. Paris, Chron, 
Maj, vol. ii. p. 525, eleven thousand marks; the document in Foedtra is the 
best authority, although its original is lost and it is obviously not altogether an 
accurate copy, its date, ^^ Northampton^ 7th August,*' being of course a tran- 
scriber's mistake for *< Norham." 

* Gerv. Cant vol. ii. p. 103. 

' The first child of John and Isabel of Angoul^me — ^the future Henry III. — 
was bom October i, 1207; R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 219. The second, 
Richard, was bom January 6, 1209 ; Ann, Winton, ad ann. Both the Scot 
king's daughters were born before the end of 1195, when one of them was 
betrothed to Otto of Saxony, R. Howden, vol. iii. pp. 299, 308. 

^ Chron, Mailros and Chron, Lanercost^ a. 1209. 

* See above, pp. 26, 32, 45. 
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The familiarity with Welsh politics which he had thus 1 199-1209 
acquired stood him in good stead when he became king. 
At his accession, a struggle which had been going on for 
two years between three rival claimants to the succession in 
South Wales, Griffith and Maelgwyn, sons of the late prince 
Rees ap Griffith, and Gwenwynwyn, son of Owen Cyveiliog, 
prince of Powys, had just ended in the triumph of Griffith, 
who, by the help of a force supplied to him by the English 
government, overcame both his rivals at the close of 1198. 
On Griffith's death in 1200 Gwenwynwyn for a moment 
regained the ascendency in South Wales ; but he found a 
new and formidable rival in the prince of North Wales, 
Llywelyn ap Jorwerth, who in a few years succeeded in 
reducing most of the South Welsh princes to dependence 
on himself.^ Throughout these years John, amid all his 
political and military occupations on the continent, watched 
every vicissitude of the struggle in Wales, kept up constant 
relations with both parties, and balanced the one against 
the other ^ with a mingled unscrupulousness and dexterity 
for which even the Welshmen were scarcely a match, and 
which at last brought them all alike to his feet. In July 
1202 Llywelyn promised to do homage to the English king 
as soon as the latter should return from over sea ; ^ before 
October 15, 1204, he was betrothed to John's illegitimate 
daughter Joan,* and in 1206 she became his wife.* In 
1208 his rival Gwenwynwyn was in an English prison, 
whence he obtained his release by doing homage to John at 
Shrewsbury on October 8.® Llywelyn's promised visit to 
the English court seems to have not yet taken place ; but a 
year later, on the king's return from the north, there befell, 
say the chroniclers, " what had never been heard of in times 
past : all the Welsh nobles " — that is, evidently, the princes 
of both North and South Wales — " came to him and did 

^ Ann, Cambriae and Brut y Tywysogion, a. 1 197-1209. 

* Rot, Chart, vol. i pp. 23, 44, 63, 100 b, 103, 103 b, 104 ; Rot, Pat, 
vol. i. pp. 39, 40, 44 b, 51 b, 88, 89 b, 91 ; Rot, Clam, vol. i. pp. 23 b, 24. 
Brtit^ a. 1207, 1209. 

8 Rot, Pat, voL I p. 8 b. 
^ Rot, Clous, vol. i. p. 12. 
^ Ann, Wigom, a. 1206. 

* Foederay vol. i. pt. L p. 1 01. 
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1209 January 12, 1209, ^^^ ^^^P^ informed the bishops of 
London, Ely and Worcester that he had written to John a 
letter of which he sent. them a copy, and bade them excoo* 
municatc the king if he did not repent within three months 
after its receipt^ John upon this began a fresh series of 
negotiations, which kept the three bishops — ^who had appar* 
ently gone over sea immediately after publishing the inter- 
dict — flitting to and fro between the continent and England, 
without any result, for nine more months. In October they 
finally withdrew, but without publishing the excommonica- 
tion ; and by the end of the year all possibility of its 
publication in England had vanished, for every English 
bishop had fled save two, Peter des Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, and John de Grey, bishop of Norwich, both of 
whom were creatures of the king ; John de Grey, moreover, 
was now justiciar in Ireland, and the Poitevin Peter des 
Roches was thus left sole representative of the episcopal 
order in England.' 

It was John's hour of triumph, not over the clergy alone, 
but over all his subjects and vassals within the four sems of 
Britain. The action of the Pope and the inaction of the 
barons had opened a way for him to make himself ** King of 
England " in his own sense of the words. To all outward 
seeming his whole time, since his return from the continent, 
had been devoted to mere amusement and self-indulgence. 
He *' haunted woods and streams, and greatly did he delight 
in the pleasure of them." ' When he was not thus chasing 

1 Innoc III. Epp. 1. li. No. an. 

* Kot. Pat. viil. i. ))|). 89, 90: K. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. sas, asSw asf : 
G«rv. C'Ant. vol. it. pp. too. 10 J. 104 ; A mm. H'atvri. and Ihmu. a. laoC. Ali 
the chroniclers have confu>e<i the date^, which have to be rfcti6cd \r§ iW llclp o/ 
the Tm^kt's Irtteri, the I'atcnt 4n<! K'\n'^ K<>]U (U'th of which, b a wcw ci , ^iladLdy 
fail in 1209), an<l I(i%hop Stuhtis's notet to Cfcrv. Cant. viil. ii. ppL lOJ, lOi. 
ap{K:ndix to preface. 1.*. pp. ici cviit, and W. Coventry, vol. li. prc&rt. pfk H, 
Ivi. The iher% of Thichrsirr. Kxeter, I.incnln and Durham were «armftl ; Mdm 
June 21, 1200. Iluk^h "f WriN wx% elet tnl to Lincoln hy dcurc of tbc kjac wS? 
Mrni him to N'orinindy t<> )<* con^ecratn! liy the archUihop of Koaca. bac ht 
went to the arrh*>i%h'tp of CantciUiry instead, an^l was codtccraicd by hioi oB 
PrrrmU'r 20 Mv \Vcni!ii\rr, vol. in. p. 2JI ; date fruin M. Pafw, Hui, Amgi. 
v>l. ii. p. 120. no'r 4;. Carlisle had Item a<lmini»tered fttncc IJOJ by Btfttaid. 
the rxil«^! ar< hln^liop of Kd^.:<ci. diventry (or Chester) was mcalvd Ul Oc^ibii 
120S Ny the <lra!h of (irtitfrcy Muvchamp. who it mentiocMd bjr tifftiat 1^^ 
the bi%hi>{it who went ovrr »ca. ' Hut, dii Ihut dt AWvM^br* pL lO^ 
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the beasts of the forest, his yet more relentless pursuit of 1209 
other prey was making havoc of the domestic peace, and 
rousing against him the deadly hatred, of some of the greatest 
of his barons.^ But their hatred was futile ; they were para- 
lyzed partly by their own mutual jealousies, which the king 
was continually stirring up,* partly by the consequence of 
their selfish shortsightedness with regard to his persecution 
of the clei^. The interdict had placed one whole estate of 
the realm at John's mercy ; and the laity, having failed at 
the critical moment to make common cause with their 
clerical brethren, now found themselves in their turn without 
a support against his tyranny. His consciousness of power 
broke out in the strangest freaks of wantonness ; in causing 
the Michaelmas session of the Exchequer to be held at 
Northampton instead of London, "out of hatred to the 
Londoners " ; ' in forbidding the capture of birds all over 
England ; * in ordering that throughout the Forest districts 
the hedges should be fired and the ditches made by 
the people to protect their fields should be levelled, "so 
that, while men starved, the beasts might fatten upon 
the crop? and fruits." * It showed itself too in acts of graver 
political significance. A series of orders to the bailiffs of 
the coast towns for the equipment and mustering of their 
ships and the seizure of foreign vessels, issued in the spring 
and summer of 1208, indicates that John was then either 1208 
meditating another expedition over sea, or, more probably, 
expecting an attack from thence. The muster, originally 
fixed for Trinity Sunday, was postponed to S. Matthew's 
day,* and the end of the matter was that John, finding he 

^ The two best known instances indeed are of doubtful authenticity ; see Note 
II. at end. But the general charge against John rests upon authorities which 
there b no reason to question ; Hist, dts Ducs^ pp. 105, 200, and R. Wendover, 
vol. iii p. 240. The list of John's children given by Pauli, Gtsch, van 
England J vol. iii. p. 475, is neither correct nor complete. 

* Hist, des Ducs^ p. 105. 

' M. Paris records this twice, in 1208 (Chron, Maj. vol. iL p. 524) and 
1209 (Hist, Angl, vol. ii. p. 118). One of the two dates is probably wrong, but 
there is no means of deciding which. 

^ Christmas 1208, R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 225. 

* Jane 28, 1209; ib. p. 227 ; M. Paris, Hist, Angl, vol. iL p. xi9, Cf. 
Hist, des Dues, p. 109. 

* R^, Pat, vol. i. pp. 80, 81 b, 83 b-86. 
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ence.^ The shelter given in Scotland to some of the bishops 1209 
and other persons who fled from John's persecution in con- 
nection with the interdict ^ supplied the English king with 
a pretext for demanding, once for all, security for William's 
loyalty. He bade him surrender either three castles on 
the border or his only son as a hostage. William refused > 
to do either.^ John, on returning to the south, summoned 
his host, and in July set out to take the three castles by 
force. The papal excommunication was hanging over his 
head, and its publication was hourly expected ; his troops 
shrank alike from his leadership and from an encounter with 
the Scot king, who was considered " eminent for his piety," 
the champion of the Church and the favourite of Heaven, 
while they, being under interdict, were virtually outcasts 
from the Christian fold. A dexterous renewal of negotia- 
tions with Innocent and Stephen, however, staved off the 
excommunication and prevented the threatened desertion 
of the English troops ; ^ and on August 4 John was at 
Norham^ at the head of a great host ready to do battle 
with the Scots. On hearing this, William " greatly feared 
his attack, knowing him to be given to every kind of 
cruelty ; so he came to meet him and offered to treat for 
peace ; but the king of the English flew into a rage and 
insulted him bitterly, reproaching him with having received 
his (John's) fugitives and public enemies into his realm, and 
lent them countenance and help against him." At last 
some " friends of both realms " arranged terms which pacified 
John and which William dared not refuse. He sent his Aug. 7 
son, not indeed as a hostage, but to do homage to the 
English king ''for the aforesaid castles and other lands 
which he held " ; * he undertook to pay John by instalments 
within the next two years fifteen thousand marks " to have 

' Chron, Mailtos^ a. 1209. 

' The Ann, Dunst.y a. 1208, say the bishops of Salisbury and Rochester 
went to Scotland '*cum Regis Angliae gratia"; but of. Gerv. Cant. vol. iL p. 
100, and R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 226. Langton's father had taken refuge at 
St Andrews in 1207. Gerv. Cant vol. ii., appendix to preface, pp. Ixii, IxiiL 

' Gerv. Cant vol. ii. p. 102. 

^ lb. pp. 102-3. ^^* appendix to preface, f^. pp. c-dii. 

• Itin, a. II. 

• Gerv. Cant vol. ii. p. 103. 
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1209 his goodwill " ; he gave hostages for the fulfilment of this 
undertaking ; and he surrendered his two daughters to be 
kept in John's custody as his wards and married mt hti 
pleasure.^ According to Gervase of Canterburyt one of 
these ladies was to be married to John's son ; * one of his 
many illegitimate sons must be meant, for though John had 
now two sons by his queen, the elder of them was not yet 
two years old, while the younger of William's daughters was 
thirteen at the least.' All that William obtained in return 
for these concessions was the freedom of the port of Ber- 
wick, and leave to pull down a castle which the bishop of 
Durham had built over against it* Of his claim opoo 
Cumberland and Westmorland nothing further was em 
heard. 

Two months later, Wales followed Scotland's example. 
Over Wales, indeed, John's triumph was won without the 
trouble even of a military demonstration on his part. The 
anarchy of Wales had been growing worse and worse ever 
since the death of Henry II. Its danger for England lay 
mainly in the opportunities which it afforded to any of the 
English barons of the border who might be treasonably 
inclined, for making alliances with one or other of the 
warring Welsh princes, and thus securing for themselves a 
support which might enable them to set at defiance the 
authority of the English crown. John himself had held the 
position of a border baron for ten years, as earl of Gloo- 
ccster and lord of Glamorgan, and had used it for his own 
private ends as unscrupulously as any of his neighbours.* 



' FoeJfra, vul. i. pt. i. p. 103. The Scottith autboritin, 
aii'l Chfon. I anerc^-.t^ x, I309, makr the ftum thirteen thua«iid p^^tTt^It i R. 
Wrndovcr, vol. iii. p. 337, uy% t Helve thousand markt, and M. I^iii^ CAraa. 
M^t, vol. ii. p. 535. eleven thousand mark^ ; the docvmeiit ta Arn dt^n ia Ok 
\ks\ au!h(>rit)r. alth<iU|;h it% (in^inal it liMt and it i« ohviouftly ooi allcf^htr aa 
an •ir.t*'* '"py. it% li^te. ** .W'thAmpt^n^ 7(h Aui;^tt,** bring of oosnc a tsaa- 
Kfi^*rf''< ni.%!Ake for " N>ifhjini." 

* lierv. ('ant. %i'l. 11. p. !«;. 

' T!.'- !.!*! thilil ^.f J-'hn an I I «■»*«•' i»f An^nul^tne — the fqtorv llcary IIL-- 
wa^ !«.rri Ot!i.l<T I, 1307; k. Wmdover, %mI. 111. p. ai^. 
ktcJi.ini, «a« U.irn January 6. I3lm^ ; A9tm. H'lmfjm. aJ amm. Ib4k \ht > 
Vm^\ ilaa^;h*rf% were ^-'rn l»cf«irr ihr end t)f II*)5. when vot ot 
l*!fo!hc«l ti. * *\\ . **l >ji» ; y, K. Ilovtiirn, Vi-I. in. pp. 399. JoS. 

* Chrcn. .\faut0t ar.J ' ^f*'»i. I.anrr^^^.t^ a, 1 309. 

* Nee aUive, pp. 36, 33, 45. 
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The familiarity with Welsh politics which he had thus 1 199.1209 
acquired stood him in good stead when he became king. 
At his accession, a struggle which had been going on for 
two years between three rival claimants to the succession in 
South Wales, Griffith and Maelgwyn, sons of the late prince 
Rees ap Griffith, and Gwenwynwyn, son of Owen Cyveiliog, 
prince of Powys, had just ended in the triumph of Griffith, 
who, by the help of a force supplied to him by the English 
government, overcame both his rivals at the close of 1198. 
On Griffith's death in 1200 Gwenwynwyn for a moment 
regained the ascendency in South Wales ; but he found a 
new and formidable rival in the prince of North Wales, 
Llywelyn ap Jorwerth, who in a few years succeeded in 
reducing most of the South Welsh princes to dependence 
on himself.^ Throughout these years John, amid all his 
political and military occupations on the continent, watched 
every vicissitude of the struggle in Wales, kept up constant 
relations with both parties, and balanced the one against 
the other * with a mingled unscrupulousness and dexterity 
for which even the Welshmen were scarcely a match, and 
which at last brought them all alike to his feet. In July 
1202 Llywelyn promised to do homage to the English king 
as soon as the latter should return from over sea ; * before 
October 15, 1204, he was betrothed to John's illegitimate 
daughter Joan,* and in 1206 she became his wife.* In 
1208 his rival Gwenwynwyn was in an English prison, 
whence he obtained his release by doing homage to John at 
Shrewsbury on October 8.® Llywelyn's promised visit to 
the English court seems to have not yet taken place ; but a 
year later, on the king's return from the north, there befell, 
say the chroniclers, " what had never been heard of in times 
past : all the Welsh nobles " — that is, evidently, the princes 
of both North and South Wales — " came to him and did 

^ Ann, Cambri4U 2XiA Brut y Tywyzogion^ a. 1197-1209. 

< Rot. Chart, vol. L pp. 23, 44, 63, lOO b, 103, 103 b, 104 ; Rot, Pat, 
rol. i. pp. 39, 40, 44 b, 51 b, 88, 89 b, 91 ; Rot, Clous, vol. i. pp. 23 b, 24. 
Brut^ a. 1207, 1209. 

5 Rot, Pat, vol i. p. 8 b. 

^ Rot, Clous, vol i. p. 12. 

^ Ann, Wigom, a. 1 206. 

^ Foederaj vol. i. pt. L p. loi. 
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seized for the king.^ When he could plunder his Christian 12 10 
subjects no more, he turned upon the Jews. At the opening 
of 1 2 1 o all the Jews in England, of both sexes, were by his 
order arrested, imprisoned, and tortured to make them give 
up their wealth. It was said that the king wrung ten 
thousand marks from one Jew at Bristol by causing seven of 
his teeth to be torn out, one every day for a week,* and that 
the total sum transferred from the coffers of the Jews to 
the royal treasury amounted to sixty-six thousand marks.' 
Never before — not even in the worst days of William the 
Red — had England fallen so low as she now lay at the feet 
of John. " It was as if he alone were mighty upon earth, 
and he neither feared God nor regarded man." * John seems 
in fact to have been one of the very few men of whom this 
latter assertion can be made with literal truth ; and in this 
utter recklessness and ruthlessness lay the secret of his 
terrible strength. " There was not a man in the land who 
could resist his will in anything." * The very few barons who 
had dared openly to resist it since his return from Poitou in 
1 206 were now all in Ireland ; and it was Ireland that he 
set himself to subdue in 1 2 1 o. 

John de Courcy had apparently ceased to be governor 1191 
of the Irish March in 1191. The succession of governors 
there during the next few years is obscure ; but we know 
that, as John's chief ministers, they bore the same title which 
was borne by the chief minister of the king in England, that 
of justiciar.* Owing to the paucity and obscurity of the 
records it is difficult to gain any real understanding of 
the vicissitudes of the English dominion in Ireland during 
the twenty-five years which elapsed between John's two 
visits to that country, and especially during the fourteen 

* R. Wcndovcr, vol. ii. pp. 223, 224. • lb, p. 232, 
' Ann, Waverl, a. 1210. 

* Gcrv. Cant. vol. ii. p. icx). * lb, 

* Ware, Antiq, p. 102, makes William Petit and William the Manhal 
justiciars in 1191 ; but no authority is given. R. Diceto, voL ii. p. 99, sajn 
that Roger de Planes was "in tota terra comitis [Johannis] justiciarius " when 
he was slain in October 1 191 ; see above, p. 29. Peter Pippard was justiciar in 
Ireland in 1 194, according to Henry of Marlborough as quoted in Butler's History 
of Trim CastUt p. 3 ; and Hamo de Valognes held the office c. 1196-1197 ; cf. 
Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 342, and Ware, l,c. 
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ii9i-i3ooyears between his first visit there and his ac c e tii o n to the 
English crown. He granted a new and important charter 
to the city of Dublin in 1 192.^ In 1 195 the intmden — 
neither for the first nor for the last time — fell out among them- 
selves: ''John de Courcy and the son of Hugh de Laqr 
marched with an army to conquer the English of Leinster 
and Munster." * They certainly did not succeed in wiatsng 
Leinster from William the Marshal. As for Munster, 
Richard de Cogan was apparently still holding his groimd to 
Desmond ; Raymond the Fat probably died in 1 1 84 or 
1 1 8 5 ,* and as he had no direct heirs/ the share of that 
kingdom which had been originally allotted to Fitz-Stephcn 
lapsed to John as overlord.^ From the city of Cork the 
*' English " are said to have been driven out in 1 1 96 ; * but 
their expulsion was only momentary. Meanwhile they had 
at last begun to gain a footing in Thomond. By 1 196 they 
had got possession of the city of Limerick ; in that year or 
the next they lost it, but it was speedily r ec ov e r ed by 
Mcilcr Fitz- Henry/ who in 1 199 or early in 1200 became 
chief justiciar in Ireland." Limerick was put nnder the 
charge of William dc Burgh, who apparently had won Ibr 
himself some lands within the kingdom of Thomoncl, among 
them Ardpatrick, of which he received a grant from John in 
September 1 1 99.* 

1 FofJtra, vol. i. pi. i. p. 5$ ; Gilbert, Hist, P^cumumis tf irtlmtd^ p^ |l- 
55. Other Iriih Charters of John before hit acceutoo to the crown — «ll 4aK- 
let»— arc in Hot. Cam. Hihtm. dii. vol. i. pt. L pp. a, 4, 5, aad iSf 
Comm. 4th Report, |>p. 574, 581. 

' Four Masters, a. 1195. 

' lie certainly was not killed in 1 182 as the Four Hasten sajr • ti«l bt 
appr.-ir5 after 1183. >cr l>u. Ad/, /ff^^-r. ** Fiu-Germld (KaymotKiV" 

* (jir. Carnl-r. vul. v. pp. 345, 409. 
^ In I2U7 John rMnhrmnl to William de IWrri a sub-enlcoADeiM wm^ 

Fiti- Stephen to I'hilip de lUrri, WtUiam's father and Fiti*StepheB*t 
A>.'. CkaTt. y. 172. 

" K«jur Ma'.ters »• 1*96, ni»!c. 

• (*f. (i;r. CamW. \>I. v. |'. 342, and Four M&klrrs ^ II96. 

" lb. p. P^'ti. John ni.vle a! the »ame time irvrral other fraats of lattd 
«ithin the l.i-niur. i>r kin^iintn, of limerick, ib. .All these gfaott, buwtiif. 
ricept the ^raot to Wilham dr Hur|;h, serni to have lieen cmncelletl by the laiflf 
fine ti> Wilitam de Hrai>%e : see l<l->w. p. 1 jg. Half a cantred of land at ''Tiba'cf 
r. Kc!^!a" ha<l l«^n i;rantol by J>>hn to I>e Burjh bclocc Kiac llcMyll 
death, lint, .1/.SV. cVmot., 3rd Report, p. 23 1. 
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The last Irish Ard-Righ, Roderic O'Conor, died in 1198-1202 
1198;^ he had been dethroned sixteen years before, but 
his death was the signal for renewed strife between his sons 
for the possession of his kingdom of Connaught. The 
foreign settlers in Ireland took sides for their own interest 
in the struggle between the native princes ; John de Courcy 
and the " English of Ulidia," with the De Lacys of Meath 
and their followers, supported Cathal Crovderg O'Conor, 
while his rival, Cathal Carrach, was helped by "William 
Burke, with the English of Limerick." For a moment 
Cathal Carrach's party was victorious ; but next year (1200) 
he was attacked by " Meiler and the English of Leinster," 
while De Bui^h changed sides and joined Cathal Crovderg. 
In 1 20 1 or 1202 the united forces of Cathal Crovderg and 
De Burgh won a battle in which Cathal Carrach was slain. 
Cathal Crovderg being thus master of Connaught, De Burgh 
at once began to plot against his life ; but the men of Con- 
naught slaughtered the followers of the double-dyed traitor, 
and he himself escaped as best he could back to Limerick.^ 

The " honour of Limerick " — exclusive of the city and 
the Ostmen's cantred, which the king retained in his own 
hands, and the service due from the lands held within that 
honour by William de Burgh, which was also reserved to 
the Crown — had meanwhile been granted by John, on 
January 1 2, 1 20 1 , to William de Braose, " as King Henry gave 
it to his uncle, Philip de Braose." ^ These last words define 
the extent of the " honour," as corresponding (with the excep- 
tions specified) to the " kingdom of Limerick " (Thomond) 
named in Henry's grant of 1177. Philip de Braose was 
probably now dead. William was the son of Philip's elder 
brother, another William who to the family estates of 
Bramber in Sussex and Barnstaple and Totnes in Devon 
had added, by his marriage with an heiress, the lordships of 
Radnor, Brecon, and Abergavenny in Wales.* The younger 

* Four Masters, a. 1198. 

' Four Masters and Ann, Loch Ci^ a. 1199-1202. 
5 Rot, Chart, p. 84 b. 

* Dugdale, Baronagty pt. L p. 414 ; who, however, has confused fiither and 
son. See Genealogist^ vol. iv. pp. 133-141, and Die, Nat, Biog, *'Braote, 
WUliam de." 
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Thomond^ no doubt resented and resisted the change in 1201.1204 
their position from tenants-in-chief of the king to under- 
tenants of William de Braose. It seems that they were 
upheld in their resistance by the justiciar, Meiler Fitz-Henry, 
and that John in consequence summoned Meiler to his 
court, suspended him from his office, and put it into com- 
mission in December 1201, In August 1202 John issued 
further orders for enforcing the claims of De Braose in 
Thomond ; in September he forgave him all the debts 
which he owed to King Henry and King Richard ; in 
October he granted the entire custody of the lands and 
castles of Glamorgan, Gwenllwg and Gower to " William de 
Braose, whose service we greatly approve." * In the winter 
William was with the king in Normandy, and had the 
custody of the captive Arthur. This he resigned, seemingly 
at the end of the year,^ and in January 1203 ^^ ^^ ^^ 
charge of some matters connected with the fleet.* 

Meanwhile the governor of Limerick city, William de 
Burgh, had escaped from the vengeance of the Irish allies 
whom he had betrayed, only to fall under that of the 
English justiciar whom he had set at defiance. Meiler 
Fitz-Henry had been restored to his post; in 1203 he and 
Walter de Lacy joined with the Irish of Connaught in 
expelling De Burgh from Limerick,* and on July 8 
William de Braose was appointed by the king to succeed 
De Burgh as constable of the city.* Meiler and De Burgh 
had already appealed against each other to the king ; ^ in 
March 1204 a commission was appointed to hear their 
reciprocal complaints;® in September all De Burgh's Irish 
estates except those in Connaught were restored to him on 

* Carte's Life of Ormonde^ ed. 1851, vol. i. pp. xlir, xlv; Rot. Chart, pp. 
19 b, 28. 

« Rot. Pat. vol. i. pp. 4, 7, 16 b, 18 b, 19 b. 

' W. Armor. Philipp. \. vi w. 478-492. The poet asserts that William 
resigned his charge because he suspected John's intentions towards his prisoner. 
This would be shortly before the attempt to blind Arthur, who was then in the 
custody of Hubert de Burgh. 

* Rot. Pat. vol. i. p. 24 b. * Ann, Loch C/, a. 1 203. 

* Rot. Chart, p. 107 b. ^ Rot. Pat. vol. L p. 31 b. 

* lb. p. 39 b. On 29th April the commissioners are informed that De Burgh 
is respited, and Meiler is bidden to give him seisin of his lands again ; ib. p. 
41 b. 
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1 304. 1 206 his promise of ** standing to right in the King's Court of 
Ireland/' ^ There is no record of the trial, which may have 
been prevented by his death, for at the end of the year or 
in 1205 he died ;* and on April 3, 1206 the justidar was 
ordered to take all his Munster estates into the king's hand.' 
The reservation of De Burgh's Con naught lands in 1 204 
may have been made in consequence of some negotiatioiis 
which were at that moment going on between Metier, as 
John's representative, and the King of Connaught, Cathal 
Crovdcrg. Cathal, it seems, offered to cede two-thirds of 
Connaught to John, on condition that the remaining third 
should be secured to himself and his heirs for a yearly 
payment of one hundred marks. John was willing to 
accept this offer, but he insisted that the portion oC land 
to be ceded to him should be chosen by Meiler, and bade 
Meiler take care that it was ** the best part, and that which 
contained the best towns, ports, and sites for castles."* 
Possibly this claim of John's to choose the land for himself 
was refused by Cathal ; the negotiations certainly came to 
nothing, for in December 1 206 Cathal made another pcth 
position. He would hold one-third of Connaught of King 
John for a hundred marks a year ; out of the other two* 
thirds he would cede to John two cantreds, and for the 
remainder he would pay him a tribute of three hundred 
marks. John authorized Meiler to accept these termSi if he 
could get no better.^ Whether the agreement was ever 
actually made, there is nothing to show ; it was not likely 
to have any practical result. The invaders had evidently 
already gained some slight and precarious footing in 
Connaught ; but they had too much to do within 
March -as the dominions of the English crown in Ireland 
were called in those days* — to make any real 
westward for some years to come. 

* A'.'.'. /'.I/, vol. i. y. 46. 

' Ann. /i\k cV a. i2o^: }\mi Mx^tcrs a. 1204. 
' /'.»/. /'j.' p. (»o \t. Th:ry vein to luvc l>ccn re^torad to his 

Lcfurc Iul\ II. 1214; f.^. i<p. iiSt>. ipj 

* /.vjrrj, *..! I. J-!, i. |i. gi. CL A'.-/. cV.im/. %oI. i. |i. 6 U 

* A'.V. CiJur. \i«l. I. p 02. 

* AW. t'A.irf. p. 6S )i {X. 1200): AW. dmut. vuL i. \\. 40 (a. IS05V I Mi 
iOilcbtcti to Mr. CJ. 11. Orivn for the infiirmatian tlui Um ditcncti ImU kf tkt 
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The turbulence and lawlessness which prevailed in the 1199-1205 
Irish March reflected that of the Welsh March whence most 
of its original settlers had come. William de Braose and 
William de Bui^h were far from being the only barons at 
feud with Meiler Fitz-Henry, either simply as a fellow-baron, 
or in his official capacity of representative of the king. In 
September 11 99 John de Courcy and Walter de Lacy are 
mentioned in a royal writ as having acted together " for the 
destruction of our realm of Ireland."^ The reference 
probably is to their joint attack upon Leinster in 1195, 
which had been followed by the forfeiture of Lacy's English 
and Welsh lands ; these, however, he had regained in 1 198.* 
In 1203, as has been seen, he helped Meiler to expel 
William de Burgh from Limerick ; and in February 1 204 
he was appointed one of four commissioners to assist Meiler 
in dealing with escheats.* His former ally, John de Courcy, 
had a safe -conduct to and from the king's court in July 
1202 ;* but he evidently did not come to terms with the 
king ; and next year the Lacys turned against him ; Hugh 
de Lacy, Walter's younger brother, defeated him in a battle 
near Down and drove him out of Ulidia.* In September he 
had another safe-conduct to go to the king and return " if 
he does not make peace with us." ^ This time it seems that 
he did " make peace," but failed to fulfil its conditions. On 
August 31, 1204, he was summoned, on pain of forfeiture, 
to come to the king's service " as he swore to come " ; and 
Meiler was instructed, if the forfeiture should take place, to 
give to the two De Lacys the eight cantreds of De Courcy's 
land which lay nearest to Meath.^ De Courcy incurred the 
forfeiture ; Meiler seemingly committed its execution to the 
De Lacys ; they again attacked De Courcy, and drove him 
to take refuge in Tyrone;® and on May 2, 1205, King 

English crown in Ireland were not known as " the Pale ^ till after Poynings*s 
Act (1494), when the colonists were ordered to maintain a ditch *'six feet high 
OD the side which neared next to the Irishmen " (Joyce, Hist, 0/ Ireland^ p. 351). 
1 Rot. Oblat, p. 74. 

* Eyton, Hi$t, of Shropshire^ vol. v. pp. 257, 258. 
' Rot, Chart, p. 133 b. 

* Rot, Pat, p. 15. * Four Masters, a. 1203. 

* Rot, Pat, p. 34 b. ' lb, pp. 45, 45 b. 

* Four Masters, a. 1204. 
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taking possession of the city, "on account of which there 1205 
arose a great war " between him and De Lacy,^ with the result 
that John, to end their strife, took away the custody of 
Limerick from both of them, and restored it in August 
1205 to William de Braose.^ Nineteen months later 1207 
Walter de Lacy's castle of Ludlow was seized for the Crown, March 
and Walter was bidden to come and " stand to right " in the April 
English court.* 

By that time Meiler was at strife with William de 
Braose again, and also with another Marcher lord of very 
different character from any of those with whom he had as 
yet had to deal. Meiler Fitz-Henry, though lo5ral to the 
king, was evidently not quite the man for the post of chief 
justiciar in Ireland. He was one of the few survivors of the 
first band of Norman- Welsh adventurers who had taken part 
in the invasion under Robert Fitz-Stephen. The royal blood 
of England and of Wales was mingled in his veins ; he was 
in fact, though not in law, first cousin to Henry H.* The 
two young Lacys, now so often opposed to him, were cousins 
of his wife, a niece of the elder Hugh de Lacy.* He was, 
however, not one of the great barons of the March ; he 
seems to have held in chief of the Crown nothing except 
three cantreds in Desmond granted to him by John in 
October 1200 ;® his principal possession was the barony of 
Leix in Ossory,^ for which he owed homage to William the 
Marshal as lord of Leinster. In the spring of 1 207 William 
the Marshal asked leave of John to visit his Irish lands, 
which he had never yet seen. The leave was given, though 

* The Four Masters, a. 1205, describe the war as "between the English of 
Meath and the English of Meiler " ; but the only *' English of Meath '* who took 
part in it seem to have been Walter de Lacy and his personal followers. See 
Rot. Pat, p. 69 (February 21, 1206), where John commends the barons of 
Meath and Leinster for not having supported Walter in his strife with Meiler 
about Limerick. 

* Rot. Claus. vol. i. p. 47 b. 
' Rot. Pat. pp. 69 b, 70 b. 

^ His father was son of Henry I. by Nest, daughter of Rees ap Griffith, 
prince of North Wales. Gir. Cambr. voL i. p. 59. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 356. 

,• Two cantreds in Kerry — **Akunkerry" and "Hyerba" — and one "in 
terra de Corch " — " Yogenacht Lokhelen quae est terra de Humurierdach " — to 
be holden by the service of fifteen knights. Rot, Chart, p. 77 b. 
^ Gir. Cambr. voL v. pp. 355, 356. 

T. 
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iao7 unwillingly ; but as William was on the point of setting out 
from Striguil, he was overtaken by a message from the king. 
bidding him either remain in England, or give his seoood 
son as a hostage. William sent the boy back with the 
messenger, saying that the king might have all his diiklfcn 
as hostages if he pleased,^ but as for himself, he wms deter- 
mined to go to Ireland ; and next day he sailed. Hb 
coming was far from welcome to the justiciar, who till then 
had been without a superior in the country, and who resented 
alike the necessity of doing homage to the Marshal for the 
land which he held under him, and the probability of his 
own importance being overshadowed by the presence of a 
man whose territorial and personal weight was so nmch 
greater than his own. Meiler therefore wrote to the king 
urging him to recall the Marshal. John did so, but bade 
Meiler himself come over at the same time. The Marshal, 
though feeling that mischief was in prospect, obeyed the 
king's summons with his usual readiness, and returned to 
England at Michaelmas, leaving his wife with a band of 
trusty followers to defend Lcinster in his stead. Meiler also 
came, after secretly bidding his kinsmen and friends attack 
the Marshal's lands as soon as he was gone, which they did 
the very next week. The king gave Meiler a wans 
welcome, but treated the Marshal with coldness and dis- 
pleasure,* which Meiler soon found a way to increase. 

At the beginning of the year the justiciar had seised far 
the Crown some of the lands, men and goods of William de 
Braosc' His excuse for this proceeding was probably the 
fact that De Braose was in debt to the Crown for the ferm of 
the city of Limerick, and also for no less than four thousand 
two hundred and nincty-ci^ht marks of the five thousand 
which he had in January 1201 covenanted to pay, by instal- 
merits of five hun<lr<r<l every year, for the grant of the honour 
of Limerick/ Meiler, however, had acted without instructions 
from the kin^ ; ami when De Kraose complained of the 

• lie had hal the cMett ton ever s.ncc July 1205; //u/. (7. k M^^, «v. 

1327J-6. 

> /.r vr. 13311-20. 13350. $84- 

* /W. Clauu vol. i. p. 77 b. « See NoCt I. tl 
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treatment which he had received, John declared that he 1207 
** found no fault in him," and bade Meiler restore everything ^^ " 
that had been taken from him, unless indeed the city of 
Limerick was included ; if that had been seized for the 
Crown, Meiler was to retain it till further orders.^ The 
mingled feelings of the king are reflected in his letter. 
John had found in William de Braose a useful servant and 
friend ; he knew that he might find in him a dangerous 
enemy ; he was therefore reluctant to take any measures 
which might drive William into opposition. On the other 
hand, William's neglect of his pecuniary obligations to the 
Crown had reached such a pass that it could hardly be 
ignored much longer ; and William was further suspected of 
being in secret alliance against the king, both with the 
Welsh and with the De Lacys.^ Of this suspicion the king 
seems to have known nothing till after the middle of July, 
when he reappointed '' our beloved and faithful William de 
Braose" custodian of Ludlow Castle.* It had, however, 
reached his ears by the time of Meiler's coming to England, 
and Meiler turned it to account for a double purpose of his 
own. One day, as the king and his chief counsellors sat 
talking together after dinner, something was said about 
William the Marshal and his friendly relations with William 
de Braose. Meiler wrought upon the king's jealousy of the 
one and his suspicions of the other, till he persuaded him to 
join in a plot for bringing them both to ruin. 

At the justiciar's instigation John secretly despatched 
letters to all those of the Marshal's followers in Ireland who 
held lands in England, bidding them, on pain of forfeiting 
these, to be at his court within a fortnight At the same 
time Meiler, with the king's licence, returned to Ireland. 

* RoL Claus. p. 77 b. 

^ W. Coventry, vol ii. p. 202. 

^ Rot. Pat. p. 74. Walter de Lacy, on his marriage with Margaret de 
Braose, had promised that he would never give, sell, or pledge any part of his 
land in England or Normandy without his father-in-law's consent; and this 
engagement had been embodied in a charter and confirmed by the king. Rot, 
Obi. (a. 2 Joh.), p. 81. One of its results seems to have been that De Braose 
took charge of Ludlow Castle ; it was he who on March 5. 1206, was summoned 
to deliver it up to Philip d*Aubign^ for the king ; Rot, Pat, p. 69 b. On July 
13, 1207, John transferred its custody from D*Aubign6 back to De Braose. 
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1207 The Marshal asked permission to do the same; but this 
was refused. Meiler on his arrival found that hitherto his 
men had, on the whole, been worsted in their strife with 
those of Leinster. He now summoned the Marshal's men to 
a *' parliament," at which the kingfs messenger read out the 
secret letters. The men to whom these letters were addressed 
saw but too plainly what would be the result of their 
obedience: the Marshal's lands would be left without 
defence against Meiler. They unanimously resolved to 
sacrifice their own English estates, disobey the king far 
their lord's sake, and resist Meiler to the uttermost; and 
with the help of two powerful neighbours whom they called 
to their aid, Ralph Fitz-Payne and Hugh de Lacy, they 
succeeded, as one of them says, in doing to Meiler as moth 
mischief as he had thought to do to their lord.' The 
Marshal, meanwhile, was compelled to remain at oourtt but 
so discountenanced by the king that hardly any one dared 
to speak to him. At last, one winter day, as they rode oat 
from Guildford,' John called to him : ^ Marshal, have yon 
had any news from Ireland that pleases you?** ** No, sire.* 
'* 1 can tell you some news," said the king, laughing ; and 
he told him that his wife, the Countess Isabel, had been 
besieged in Kilkenny by Meiler, who had indeed been at 
length worsted and even captured by her people, but with 
very heavy losses on her side, three of the MarshaKs chief 
friends being among the slain. The story was a 
invention of John's ; in reality he had received no 
from Ireland at all. The Marshal, though perplexed and 

i3oS troubled, retained his outward composure ; and early in the 
spring he himself received from Ireland a very different 
account of what had happened there. The justiciar had 
not only been captured, but had made submission to the 
countess and given his son as a hostage till he himself 
should stand to ri^ht in her husband's court for the wrong 
which he had done to him as his lord. 

Thcs<- tiiiin^s were sent at the same time to the long. 

* lii.t. ./,' (/. // .Vjr. v\. 135H7 7S6. 

3 loKn W4% At (/jilJliff i I'ccciiibcf 37 to 28, I8O7, Aod JAMMI7 '5 *» '?• 
1 2(>S ; //in. A. 9. 
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who was by no means pleased with them, but characteristic- 1308 
ally changed his policy at once to meet the turn of the 
tide. He called the Marshal to his presence, greeted him 
with unusual courtesy, and asked him if he had heard any- 
thing from Ireland. " No, sire ; I have no news from 
thence." " Then I will tell you some good news, of which I 
wish you joy " — and thereupon John related the truth, which 
William knew already, though he had not chosen to say so. 
From that time forth " the king made him as good cheer as 
he had made him evil cheer before " ; and when the Marshal 
soon afterwards again asked leave to go to Ireland, it was 
granted at once.^ On March 7 Meiler was ordered to 
refrain from interfering with the lands of the Marshal, who 
had instructed his men to keep the peace towards Meiler in 
return;^ on March 20 John informed the justiciar that 
'* the Marshal has done our will," and despatched to Ireland 
four commissioners by whose instructions Meiler was to act, 
and who, if he failed to do so, were empowered to act in his 
stead.' On the 28th, a new gp'ant of Leinster, on the terms 
of the original grant to Richard de Clare, was made by the 
king to the Marshal.^ A month later Meath was in like 
manner granted afresh to Walter de Lacy ; ^ and at the end 
of the next year, 1 209, Meiler was removed from his office of 1209 
justiciar, and replaced by the bishop of Norwich, John de Grey.* 

On one point, however, Meiler was justified by the king. 1208 
In the spring of 1208 John made up his mind to bear with 
William de Braose no longer, and ordered a distraint upon 
his Welsh lands. William's wife, Maud of Saint- Valery,^ 

* Hist, de G. U Mar, w. 13787.936. 

* Rot. Clous, vol i. p. 105. ' lb, p. 1 06 b. 

* Rot. Chart, p. 176. 

* lb. p. 178. Cf. Rot, Claus, voL i. p. 106. 

' The bishop of Norwich was in Ireland before January 2, 12 10 {Rot. Misa^ 
p. 144) ; Meiler had ceased to be justiciar before February 16 of the same year 
\tb. p. 149) ; and the bishop was in office as justiciar when the De Braoset 
arrived in Ireland towards the end of 1209, as appears from Hist, de G, U Mar, 
▼V. 141 19-172. The Four Masters' account of Bishop John's appointment 
and its consequences is too amusing to be omitted. They say under the year 
1208 : ** John, bishop of Norwich, was sent by the king of England into Ireland 
as lord justice ; and the English were excommunicated by the successor of S. 
Peter for sending the bishop to carry on war in Ireland." 

^ The king speaks of her as Maud de la Haye, Foedtra^ vol. i. pt. i. p. 107. 
But she witnesses a charter of her husband by Uie title of *' domina Madltis de 
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1^8 his nephew, Earl William of Ferrars, and Kb sistcr^s hns- 
band, Adam dc Port, met the king at Gloucester and 
persuaded him to grant an interview to William himself at 
Hereford. William promised to pay his debts to the trea- 
sury within a certain time, pledged some of his castles for 
the payment, and gave three of his grandsons and four other 
persons as hostages.' Roger of Wendover relates that when 
the king's officers went to fetch the hostages, Maud refused 
to deliver up her grandchildren to the king, *^ because," said 
she, " he has murdered his captive nephew " ; that her 
husband reproved her, and declared himself willing to answer 
according to law for anything in which he had offended the 
king ; and that John, on hearing what Maud had said* was 
"greatly perturbed," and ordered the whole family of De 
Braose to be arrested.' John himself, in a public statement 
attested by the chief justiciar of England and twelve other 
men of high position, among whom were De Braose's own 
nephew and brother-in-law, asserted that shortly after the 
meeting at Hereford De Braose and his sons attempted to 
regain the pledged castles by force, and when they had 
failed in this attempt, attacked and burned Leominster.' 
Thereupon it seems that William was proclaimed a traitor ; 
on September 21 John empowered Gerald of Athies to 
make an agreement with all who were or had been homagen 
of William de Braose, so that they should **come to the 
king's service and not return to the ser\'ice of William.*" ^ 

1309 De Braose was chased by the king's officers,' till in the 

following year, 1 209, he escaped, with his wife and two of 
their sons, from some Welsh seaport, intending to go to 
Ireland. A violent storm kept them tossing on the sea for 

Sincto Wnlrriro." Kntin'l. t^il. Av. F'timr^ ml. i p. 46 1. Scc tbr CBflLi 
nrco':nl i-f hir •• hllr fu iVrrar-l dc Siinj WaVr ." f!c.-in //iff, det I^i A 

,\'-Tfn.ifui'f, yy. ill, | i 2. 

* h.^i/ra^ V. I. t. 1 1. i. j», in- l.-hn i»m* at (Ilfwc^tet in tSoS Apni 
22 -ini! 2\, .n.! a! H.-rf..r.! A; ri! 24 t" 2M : /.'/•?. .1. o. 

- K \Vrn<)<-vrr, VI. I. ill. p. 32; Wt V%\n^\ in !hi« «titry in conDriina «ick 
th'> I'r-nrra! >!ri;iin-1 '-'r ^i'ts*.i.^r<> Irijii thr larun^ .n t 20M : )*at hi» own MCr^K 
'if thr rnxfis \\^n\ > V \\ilii.ini 'Ic 1tr.ii'<.r \h>iw% 'hat he %ix« aware there wat • 
*jir< ial IT" 'p, ! * r \\\t 'ii-man ! ir I »c Hrio*r'* lav:. 

' /.•' .vr.j, V V I. T ! I. ;•. loS. 
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three days and three nights ; at last they landed at Wicklow. 1209 
William the Marshal chanced to be there ; he received them 
kindly and sheltered them for three weeks. Then their 
presence was discovered by the new justiciar, Bishop John 
de Grey, who at once taxed the Marshal with harbouring 
" the king's traitors," and bade him give them up to justice. 
The Marshal refused, saying he had only received " his lord," ^ 
as he was bound to do, and without knowing that De Braose 
had incurred the king's displeasure ; and he added that he 
himself would not act like a traitor towards De Braose at 
the justiciar's bidding. Thereupon he sent the refugees 
safely on to their destination, the home of De Braose's son- 
in-law, Walter de Lacy. The justiciar complained to the 
king, who summoned his host for an expedition to Ireland ;' 
both the Marshal and the Lacys having positively refused 
to give up De Braose, though they offered to be answerable 
for his going to England to satisfy the king within a fixed 
time, and promised that, if he failed to do so, they would 
then harbour him no more. At last — seemingly in the 
spring of 12 10 — De Braose was allowed to go on these mo 
conditions back to Wales. John had apparently consented 
to meet him at Hereford ; but when De Braose reached 
Hereford, " he," says the king, " regarded us not," but began 
to collect all the forces he could muster against the Crown. 
His nephew, the earl of Ferrars, however, managed to bring 
him to a meeting with the king at Pembroke. He offered 
a fine of forty thousand marks. " We," says John, " told him 
we knew well that he was not in his own power at all, but 
in that of his wife, who was in Ireland ; and we proposed 
that he should go to Ireland with us, and the matter should 
be settled there ; but he chose rather to remain in Wales," • 
and was suffered to do so — John being determined now to 
settle matters not only with Maud de Braose, but with all 

* ** M^ j'ai herbcrgi^ mon seignor, Si comme fairc le dcvcic,'* Hist, de G. U 
Afar. w. 1 42 1 4- 1 5. How De Braose was "lord" of the Marshal, I can find 
nothing to show. 

* lb. w. 14137-52. 

* Foedera, vol. i. pt. i. p. io8. John was at Cross-by-the-Sca, dose to 
Pembroke, from June 3 to June 16 inclusive, and at Crook on June 20. Itin. 
a. 12. 
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1210 the barons of the Irish March, according to his own will and 
pleasure. 

At some date between June i6 and 30 John croaied 
from Pembroke to Crook, near Waterford. Thcnoe he 
proceeded by way of Newbridge and Thomastown to 
Kilkenny, where he and all his host were received and enter- 
tained for two days (June 23 and 24) by William the 
Marshal.^ On June 28 the king reached Dublin ; thence 
he led his host into Meath.* Walter de Lacy and the De 
Braoses fled, evidently into Ulster ; thither John marched in 
pursuit of them, but before he could overtake them they 
had escaped over sea into Galloway.* Hugh de Lacy had 
retired into the stronghold of Carrickfergus ; at the king's 
approach, however, he, too, slipped away in a little boat to 
Scotland.^ Carrickfergus was provisioned for a siege^ hot 
its garrison was soon frightened into surrender.* While 
John was at Carrickfergus, his *" friend and cousin," Duncan 
of Carrick, sent him word that he had captured Maud de 
Braose, one of her daughters, her eldest son, his wife and 
their two children ; her younger son, Reginald, had es c ap ed, 
and so had the Lacys. The king despatched John de 
Courcy (whom he had taken back into favour, and broaght 
with him to Ireland, as likely to be a willing and ukAiI 
helper against the De Lacys) to fetch the captives firora 
Galloway. When they were brought before him, Maud 
ofTcred the surrender of all her husband's lands and a fine 
of forty thousand marks, which John accepted ; but three 
days later she repudiated her agreement* Taking his 
prisoners with him, the king turned southward again, and 
soon completed the subju^^ation of the Lacys' territories. 
Most of the lesser barons fled before him as their lords 
had done, '* fearing to fall into his hands." ' A week's stay 

> Cf. I tin. a. li ftn<l //i;/. di G. U .\Ur. vv. I42S9 66. 
' June 30, (Jrcenoge ; July a ami 3, Trim ; July 4 ftftd $« KcUt. /tau 
m. 13. 

* /ivJ>ra, vol. i. \A. i. p, loS. 

* Ann. Cxxmt'r. a. 1210, K'llU edition, pp. 66, 67, note. 

* //t;/. de (J. U Mar. \*v. 14270 7S. Juhn mat at Camckfcrc«s Jily If •» 
aS ; Ittn. a. 13. 

* t»tdtfA^ «".». 

' k. Weiwi'jvcf, vol. iu. p. 334. 
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in Dublin (August 18 to 24) brought his expedition to 1210 
a close.^ 

It was probably during this second stay of John's at 
Dublin that, as Roger of Wendover says, " there came to 
him there more than twenty kinglets * of that country, who 
all, terrified with a very great fear, did him homage and 
fealty ; yet a few kinglets neglected to come, who scorned 
to do so, because they dwelt in impregnable places. Also 
he caused to be set up there English laws and customs, 
establishing sheriffs and other officers who should judge the 
people of that realm according to English laws." * This 
latter statement of Roger's may have given rise to the later 
belief that it was John who organized the administration of 
the March in Ireland after the English model, by dividing 
the whole of the conquered territory into counties, each 
under its own sheriff.* It appears, however, that there were 
sheriffs in Ireland in the days of Henry IL* The earliest 
known mention of a sheriffs district there occurs in 1205, 
when we hear of the " county of Waterford." • Ten years 
later the same county is mentioned again, and also that of 
Cork ; ^ and before the end of the century ten counties, at 
least, were recognized by the English government in Ireland.® 

. 1 His itinerary from Carrickfergus is : July 29, Holy wood ; July 31, 
Bally more ; August 2, 3, Down ; 4, Banbridge ; 5, Carlingford ; 8, 9, Drogheda ; 
9, 10, Duleek ; 10, 11, Kells ; 11, Fowre ; 12, Granard ; 14, Rathwire ; 16, 
Castle Bret; 18-24, Dublin. Itin. a. 12. 

* ** Reguli.' The Hist, des Dues de NormandU^ pp. 112, 1 1 3, tells how the 
king of Connaught came to John's ** service '* at Dublin, and how John while at 
Carrickfergus tried to catch the king of ** Kenelyon" in a trap, but was out- 
witted by the Irishman. 

' R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 233, 234. 

^ This assertion, adopted by many modern writers, seems to have been first 
definitely made by Sir John Davies, in his Discaverie of the true causes why 
Ireland was never entirely subdued^ etc. (16 1 2), p. 121 : "King John made «L 
shires in Leinster and Mounster ; namely, Dublin, Kildare, Meth, Uriel, Cather- 
logh, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Corke, Limeric, Kcrrie, and Tipperaty." 

' Ware, Antiq, c. v. p. 33. 

• Patent granted by John to the citizens of Waterford, July 3, a. r. 7 (1205), 
according to Ware, l,c. 

^ Rot. Clous, vol. i. p. 218. 

^ Writs for a parliament held at some date between 1293 ^^^ \2<fi were 
addressed to the sheriffs of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry, " Connaught,'* and Roscommon, and to the seneschals of the 
liberties of Meath, Wexford, Carlow, Kilkenny and Ulster. Irish Archaological 
Society's Miscellany^ p. 15. 
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1310 The names of the earliest Irish counties thus known to us 
and the circumstances of John's visit to Ireland in I3IO may 
suggest a clue to the rise and growth of the shtre-systOD 
in that country. The district which forms the present ooiinty 
of Waterford had never been enfeofled either by Henry II. 
or by John, but remained directly in the hands of the 
ruler of the March. Of the present county Cork« the 
half, at least, escheated together with the rest of Raymond 
FitzGerald's share of the " kingdom of Cork " on his death 
about 1 185. No notice of a new enfeoffment of any of the 
lands which had been his occurs till 1208, and then they 
were not granted as a whole ; so far as we know» only a 
portion of them was enfeofi*ed, and that portion was dis- 
tributed among several feoffees.^ It seems probable that 
the system of county adminbtration may have been first 
established in Ireland in those districts which were onder 
the direct rule of the English Crown (or, to speak more 
exactly, of the " English," or Angevin, " Lord of Ireland "), 
and of which the continuous extent was too great for them 
to be left, like the single cantreds attached to the other 
port towns, under the control of a mere military 
or constable, and that it was only by degrees intnxlQoed 
into the great fiefs. If this were so, the events of laio 
would furnish an excellent opportunity for its extensioa. 
Of the four great fiefs which, together with the royal 
domains and the lately redistributed honour of Cork, 
up the " English " March in Ireland, Leinster was» 
John sailed from Dublin for England at the end of August,' 
practically the only one left. Meath, Ulster, and Limerick 
were all forfeit to the Crown ; and the Crown kept the greater 
part of them for many years after. Meath was not r e st ored 
to Walter dc Lacy till 1 2 1 5 ;  Walter's brother, the earl ol 
Ulster, did not return from exile till after John's death/ 



* Koi. Ch.irt. j»ji. 171 h, 172. 172I1. C(. :in inquuiU«^n <if<lctvd April J, I; 
(AW. /•.!/. p. <>olo, xihhh clcirlv imi.he« that thr ra»!crn hftlf of the •• 
«if C.'ciflk ** mA» thrn in the V.in^\ h.in<!v. 

' llr M last mrntior.nl at Itcini* in Dublin nn Ancvtt 34. aad h* «M at 
Ki*hgu-ir'! 'in Aujju^t 2'i ; /fit ^ i». 

> A\'/. Paf. I ;» i;i. I ;? I., 1^1, iSi. 
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and the honour of Limerick was never again bestowed 12 10 
as a whole upon a single grantee. Under these circum- 
stances a system of administrative division into counties 
placed under sheriffs appointed by the king, or by the 
justiciar in his name, might be established without difficulty 
in territories where its introduction in earlier years, if ever 
attempted, would probably have been rendered ineffectual 
by the power of the great barons. The one great baron 
who in the autumn of 12 10 still held his ground in the 
March — Earl William the Marshal, the lord of Leinster — 
had no hesitation in withstanding the king to his face in the 
cause of honour and justice ; but he was not a man to 
throw obstacles in the way of the royal authority when it 
was exercised within the sphere of its rights and in the 
interest of public order. 

On the king's return to Dublin William the Marshal 
came to the court. John at once accused him of having 
" harboured a traitor " in the person of William de Braose. 
The Marshal answered the king as he had answered the 
justiciar, and added that if any other man dared to utter 
such a charge against him, he was ready to disprove it 
there and then. As usual, no one would take up his 
challenge ; nevertheless, John again required hostages and 
pledges for the Marshal's fidelity, and again they were 
given at once.^ Meanwhile, the sherifT of Hereford sent 
word that William de Braose was stirring up trouble in 
Wales, and urged that he should be outlawed ; but the 
king ordered that the matter should await his own return 
to England. When he was about to sail, Maud de Braose 
offered to fine with him for forty thousand marks, and ten 
thousand in addition, as amends for having withdrawn from 
her former agreement. John accepted these terms ; the 
fine was signed and sealed, and it was agreed that Maud, 
and also, it seems, the other members of her family who 
had been captured with her, should remain in custody till 
it was paid. John carried his prisoners back with him to 
England, put Maud in prison at Bristol, and at her request 
gave an audience to her husband, who ratified the fine 

' Hist, de G. U Mar, w. 14286-372. 
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1 310 which she had made, but fled secretly just before the day 
fixed for paying the first instalment. The king asked 
Maud what she now proposed to do, and she answered 
plainly that she had no intention, and no means» of paying. 
Then it was ordered that '*the judgement of our realm 
should be carried out against William," and he was out- 
lawcd.^ Thus far the king tells his own story, and there 
is no reason to doubt its truth. What he does not tell is 
the end of the story. He sent Maud and her son to a 
dungeon at Windsor, and there starved them to death.' 

> Foidira^ vol. I pt. i. p. io8. ' See Note I. «t cod. 



CHAPTER V 

JOHN AND THE POPE 

1210-1214 

[Rex] pnidenter sane sibi et suis providens in hoc facto, licet id multis 
ignominiosum rideretur, et enorme servitutis jugum. Cum enim res in arto 
esset, et undique timer vehemens, nulla erat via compendiosior imminens 
evadendi periculum, nee forsitan alia ; quoniam ex quo se in protectione posuit 
apostolica, et regna sua beati Petri patrimonium fedt, non erat in orbe Romano 
princeps qui in sedis apostolicae injuriam vel ilium infestare, vel ilia invadere 
praesumeret. \V. COVENTRY, ii. 210. 

During John's absence in Ireland, England had been 1210 
disquieted by rumours of a threatened Welsh invasion. 
His ministers, however, faced the peril boldly ; the justiciar, 
the treasurer (Bishop Peter of Winchester), and the earl of 
Chester marched into Wales with " a great host " and built 
three castles on Welsh soil,^ and on the king's return the 
Welsh " vanished," as a chronicler says, into their mountains, 
" and the land kept silence before him." * John, however, 
was in no mood, now that England, Scotland and Ireland 
were all at his feet, to be content with mere silence on the 
part of the Welsh princes, and especially of his own son-in- 
law, Llywelyn, who, having secured the hand of the king's 
daughter and the mastery over the greater part of Wales, 
was now openly turning against the power by whose help 
he had risen. The case is frankly stated by a Welsh 
chronicler : " Llywelyn, son of Jorwerth, made cruel attacks 
upon the English ; and on that account King John became 
enraged, and formed a design of entirely divesting Llywelyn 

* /Inn. DunsC, a. 12x0. • W. Coventry, vol ii p. 202. 
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1310 of his dominion."^ The native rivals whom Llywelyn had 
forced into submission were always on the watch for a 
chance of flinging off the North -Welsh yoke; and when 
John assembled his host at Chester, seemingly in the third 

1 31 1 week of May 1 2 1 1,' he was joined by most of the chieftains 
of the south.' At the tidings of his approach, " Llywdyn,* 
says the same chronicler, ** moved with his forces into the 
middle of the country, and his property to the mountain of 
Eryri (Snowdon); and the forces of Mona, with their 
property, in the same manner. Then the king, with hb 
army, came to the castle of Dyganwy. And there die 
army was in so great a want of provisions that an egg was 
sold for a penny halfpenny, and it was a delicious feait 
to them to get horseflesh ; and on that account the king 
returned to England, after disgracefully losing many of hb 
men and much property."* 

Whatever military ''di^race" there may have been 
was speedily wiped out ; John had only gone home to 
collect fresh supplies and larger forces.^ Setting (brth again 
from Whitchurch in July,^ "the king" — again it is a Webh 
chronicler who tells the story — " returned to Wales, his mind 
being more cruel and his army larger ; and he built many ^ 
castles in Gwyncdd And he proceeded over the river 
Conway towards the mountain of Eryri, and incited aooe 
of his troops to bum Bangor. And there Robert, bishop 
of Bangor, was seized in his church, and was afterwards 
ransomed for two hundred hawks." Llywelyn sent hb 
wife to make terms for him with her father, and 



* lirut y Tyvyio/^iam, x. I2lo. 
' The Brui a. i!io; ujtk that the hutt assembled mt "CaerleoD," 

returned to Kn)*lAntl **al)i»ut Whitsuntide.*' It |>Uces the cunpaapi ift ISIQw 
\i\x\. ihi% is ubviouOy a year too eaily. Cf. Amm. Camhr, a. Ill I, aarf W. 
Coventry, vul. li. p. 203. John was at Chester (f.r. ** Cacrlcoo **) 00 Maf 15 
.in<t 17, 121 1, the Tucvlay an«l Wcdnevlay liefore WhitsuDday ; //Ml a. tj. 
Thr Itinrrary %h>iWs that the rx{K.'ii:tiim had not uWeo place earlier 
irj'l li»m May I 7 ti» Au^ju^l 29 there i\ a f-lanW. 

* Amm, C.tm*r. x. 1211. Cf. A'*/, a. 12 10. 

* /iratf, a. I J 10. 

* \V. Ci^'cntry, vol. 11 p. 2*}. 

* July H, K. \Vcrwl..\rr, vol. id. p. 23$. The Am/, /,.., 
"ifturnel to Walc* aUm: the calcnd* of Auj^ust." 

' r<)urteen ** ui mofe," acO'rdin^; t>i Amm, CamtJ^, a. 1311. 
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received into the king's peace on delivering up to him a 121 1 
large number of hostages, paying a heavy indemnity in 
cattle and horses, ** and consigning also the midland district 
to the king for ever. And thereupon all the Welsh princes, 
except Rhys and Owain, the sons of Gruffydd, son pf 
Rhys, made peace with the king ; and the king returned 
victoriously, and with extreme joy, to England."^ Of 
course the peace was a hollow one, like every other peace 
with the Welsh ; but for the moment John's success was 
complete. " In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales there was no 
man who did not obey the nod of the king of England — 
a thing which, it is well known, had never happened to 
any of his forefathers ; and he would have appeared happy 
indeed, and successful to the utmost of his desires, had he 
not been despoiled of his territories beyond the sea, and 
under the ban of the Church." ^ 

To neither of these drawbacks was John altogether 
indifferent. He was only biding his time to make a great 
eflfort for the removal of the first ; and although the second 
appeared, as yet, to have made no difference to his political 
position, he was not insensible to the dangers which it 
might involve. He was still playing with both primate and 
Pope. In the spring of 12 10 he had made another feint 
of renewing negotiations with Stephen Langton, had sent 1210 
him a safe-conduct for a conference to be held at Dover, 
and had actually gone thither (May 4), ostensibly for the 
purpose of meeting him. But the safe-conduct was irregular 
in form ; and this circumstance, coupled with a warning 
from some English barons, made Stephen refuse to trust 
himself in John's power.' The king vented his wrath by 
cutting down the woods on all the archbishop's manors.^ 
On his return from Ireland he dealt a heavy blow at the 
religious orders. Towards the end of October he called 

* Brut^ a. 1 2 10. Cf. Ann, Cambr,^ Morgan,, Tewkesb,, IVinion,, WaverL 
a. 121 1 ; W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 203, and K. Wcndover, vol. ili. p. 235. 
Roger says John was back at Whitchurch on August 15. 

* W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 203. 

' Cf. Canterbury Chronicle, in Stubbs*s Genr. Cant. vol. ii. pp. cvi., cviL, 
cxi., cxii. ; Gerv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 106 ; R. Coggeshall, p. 164 ; Ann, IVinton,, 
Waver I., and Dunst. a. 12 lo. The date comes from IHn, a. ii. 

* Ann, IVaverl, a. 121 1. 
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impton, on August 30,^ and received them publicly in a 121 1 
^at assembly of the barons* The details of the conference 
•est only upon the authority of two comparatively late 
nonastic chronicles ; but there is no reason for doubting the 
:orrectness of the main outlines of their story. The envoys 
:alled upon John to make satisfaction to the Church, restore 
:he property which he had taken from her ministers, and 
'eceive Archbishop Stephen, the exiled bishops, their kins- 
blk and their friends "fairly and in peace." The king 
mswered that they might make him swear to restore every- 
iiing, and he would do whatever else they liked, " but if that 
•ellow Stephen sets foot in my land, I will have him hanged." 
^ discussion followed as to the circumstances of Stephen's 
election and the respective rights of Pope and King in such 
matters. John ended by offering to receive as archbishop 
iny one whom the Pope might choose except Stephen, and 
^o give Stephen another see if he would resign all claims 
ipon Canterbury. Pandulf scornfully rejected this proposal. 
A.t last, in presence of the whole council, he pronounced 
:o John's face the papal sentence of excommunication, of 
vhich, he said, the publication had only been delayed till his 
>wn arrival in England and that of his colleagues ; he 
ibsolved all John's subjects from their allegiance, bade them 
3e ready to join the ranks and obey the leader of any host 
w'hich the Pope might send to England, and denounced not 
>nly John himself, but also all his posterity, as for ever 
Incapacitated for the office of king. It is said that on this 
John bade the sheriffs and foresters who were present bring 
in whatever prisoners they had in their charge, and gave 
>rders for the hanging of some and the blinding or mutila- 
:ion of others, to show the papal envoys his own absolute 
power and his ruthlessness in the exercise of it ; that among 
the prisoners was a clerk charged with forgery, whom he 
ordered to be hanged ; that Pandulf wanted to excommuni- 
:ate at once any one who should lay hands on this man, and 

^ The day comes from Ann, Burton, a. 1211, and we know from the IHner- 
jry^ a. 1 3, that John was at Northampton on August 29. The Ann, Wautrl, 
late this conference a year too late, viz. 12 1 2. Cf. W. Coventry, vol. ii p. 204 ; 
R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 235, and Ann. Morgan, ^ Tewkesb,^ Winton,^ Ostney^ 
&nd IVorcester^ a. 1 2 1 1 . 

M 
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them on to Scotland with instructions which proved sufficient 121 2 
to secure the object of their expedition. They scoured the 
country till Cuthred fell into their power ; and the struggle 
of the old Scottish royal house against the *' modem kings " 
ended, for a time at least, with the hanging of its chaniipion 
by English hands.^ 

Meanwhile, John had never lost sight of his plans for a 
renewal of the war with France. The first need of course 
was money. It was probably in the hope of finding some 
additional sources of revenue which could be claimed for the 
Crown that on his return from Ireland he ordered an inquiry 
into all assizes of novel disseisin which had been held during 
his absence, and also into the right of presentation to, and 
actual tenancy of, all ecclesiastical benefices throughout the 
country.* An inquest into the services due from the knights 
and other tenants-in-chief in every shire was ordered in the 
same year or early in the next ; ' and an inquest concerning 
escheated honours and the services due from them was set 
on foot shortly afterwards.* In 121 1 "the king of France laii 
seized all the English ships that touched his shores, and 
therefore " — says the Dunstable annalist — " the king of 
England seized many men of the Cinque Ports " ; * a state- 
ment which we can only suppose to mean one of two things : 
either that John suspected some of the ships to have been 
willing prizes, or that he was dissatisfied with the way in 
which his sailors had executed, or failed to execute, some 
order which he had given for retaliation. In either case, 
however, it is clear that he made his displeasure a ground for 
further exactions from the leading men of the southern coast 
towns. 

Of far greater moment than the desultory skirmishes 
between the sailors of England and France was the scheme 
of European coalition against Philip which John had been 
gradually building up during the past ten years. One of 

1 W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 206. 
^ Ann, Dunst, a. 1 210. 

' This inquest was taken a. r. 12 and 13 (f>. May I2l(>-May 1212) ; Red 
Bookt vol. ii. pp. 469-574' 

* A, 13 John (May I2ii-May 1212) ; Red Book^ vol. ii. pp. 575-621. 
& Ann, Dunst, a. 121 1. 
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for all these demands. The envoys did not reach him till 1200- 1207 
after the treaty of Gouleton (May 1 200) was signed, and 
by that treaty he was pledged to give no help of any kind 
to Otto without the consent of the French king.^ This 
excuse, indeed, was only temporary; in June 1201 the 
Pope recognized Otto as lawful emperor-elect ; ^ and though 
John was at that very moment renewing his treaty with 
France, the uncle and nephew speedily drew together. 
Throughout the vicissitudes of the next six years John 
never lost sight of the community of their interests ; he 
constantly showed his sense of it by letters and presents, by 
loans and gifts of money, and by grants of trading and 
other privileges in England to the German and Flemish 
cities which supported Otto,^ as well as by undertaking the 
custody of at least one prisoner of importance who belonged 
to the party of Otto's rival.* Otto, whose fortunes were 
gradually rising throughout these years, was so fully alive to 
the value of the English alliance that in May 1207 he 
came to London for a personal interview with John. It is 
said that on this occasion Otto promised to conquer the 
realm of France and make it over to his uncle, all except 
three cities, Paris, Etampes and Orleans, which Philip 
Augustus had once jestingly said he would bestow upon 
Otto himself if ever the latter became emperor. John gave 
his nephew six thousand marks,^ and received from him the 

of its ambiguity. His claim to the earldoms seems somewhat unreasonable ; he 
had never really held the earldom of York, and it was for that very reason that 
Richard had granted him Poitou ; but it was clearly preposterous to expect John 
to renew this latter grant aAer Otto had accepted the German Crown. 

^ R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 116 ; Foedera, vol. i. pt. i. p. 80. 

' Leibnitz and Scheidt, Origines Guelficae^ vol. iii. pp. 281, 282. 

s Rot, Chart, p. 133 (1 204); Rot, Pat, vol. i. pp. II b (1202), 40, 44 
(1204), 48 (1 20s). 

* The young countess of Holland, Ada, daughter and heiress of Count 
Theodoric who died in 1203 ; see Art de Verifier Us Dates ^ vol. xiv. pp. 261, 
430. Her mother at once married her to Louis, count of Los ; her father's 
brother, William, claimed Holland against the young couple ; he and Louis took 
opposite sides on the Imperial question, William holding for Otto, Louis for 
Philip of Suabia ; and eighteen days after the wedding William drove Ada's 
mother and husband out of Holland, captured Ada herself, and sent her to 
England to be kept in prison by John. She was still there in 1207, and was 
only released when her husband had done homage to both John and Otto, Rot, 
Pat, voL i. p. 82, 82 b. 

^ Cf. M. Paris, Hist, Angl, vol. iiL p. 1 09, and Rot, Claus. voL L p. 82 b. 
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Germany — Boulogpne, Flanders, the Netherlands, Lorraine — 121 1*1212 
could be so won over as to insure their co-operation in the 
plans of the uncle and nephew for the conquest and dis- 
memberment of the French kingdom. To this end John's 
utmost powers of diplomacy had been devoted for many 
years past ; and in the case of most of these princes the end 
was now gained. In the autumn of 121 1 Reginald of 
Boulogne, whose policy had long been wavering, quarrelled 
openly with Philip and took refuge with his kinsman the 
count of Bar ; ^ in May 1 2 1 2 he was in England, pledging 
his homage and his service to John. By the middle of 
August the counts of Bar, Limburg, Flanders and Louvain 
were all pledged to John's side.^ John himself was mean- 
while preparing for an expedition to Gascony ; on June 
15 thirty-nine English towns were ordered to furnish 
contingents of men " ready to cross the sea with the king in 
his service when he should require them." • 

A month later, however, the destination of his armament 
was changed. Just as his plans were ripe for an attack 
upon France, they were checked once more by the necessity 
of guarding his realm against the Welsh. Before the close 
of 1 2 1 1 Lly welyn — provoked, as he declared, by " the many 
insults donej to him by the men of the king " — had leagued 
himself with his former rivals in South Wales and taken 
" all the castles which John had made in Gwynedd, except 
Dyganwy and Rhuddlan." * And this time the league was 
more likely to hold together than was usually the case with 
alliances formed by the Welsh princes either with their 
neighbours or with each other; for a new hope had 
dawned upon the Welsh people. The tidings of John's 
excommunication and deposition by the Pope had penetrated 
into Wales ; and in this matter the Welsh, although of all 
Christian nations probably the least amenable to ecclesiastical 

1 W. Armor. Gtsta P, A, c 162. The date there given is a year too late, 
as the English Rolls show. 

' Boulogne, Foedera, vol. i. pt. L p. 104 ; Rot, CUms, vol. i. pp. 116, 117 ; 
Chart, p. 186 ; Pat, p. 93 ; Bar and Limburg, Pat, p. 92 b ; Foedera, p. 106 ; 
Flanders, Pat. pp. 93, 94 ; Louvain, Foedera^ pp. 106, 107. 

' Rot. Claus, vol i. p. 130 b. 

* Brut y Tywysogian^ a. 121 1. Cf. Arm, Cambr. a. 1213. 
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chieftains,^ before deciding whether his main advance should laia 
be made by way of North or South Wales. 

The host finally mustered at Nottingham in the second 
week of September.^ The diivalry of England gathered Sept 9-15 
round the king '' in such array and in such numbers/' says 
a contemporary, ** that no man of our day remembers the 
like," ' John's first act on reaching the muster-place, " before 
he tasted food," was to hang twenty-eight of the hostages 
whom he had taken from the Welsh in the previous year.* 
But '' suddenly God brought his counsel to nought" ^ As 
he sat at table there came to him a breathless messenger 
from the king of Scots, followed by one from the Princess 
Joan of Wales, John's daughter and Llywelyn's wife. Both 
messengers thought letters whose contents, they said, were 
weighty and secret When the two letters were read, their 
purport proved to be almost identical. William and Joan 
alike warned the king that his barons were preparing to act 
upon the papal sentence which absolved them from their 
allegiance, and, if he persisted in leading them to war, either 
to turn and slay him themselves, or deliver him up to death 
at the hands of his Welsh enemies.® Such a warning, com- 
ing at the same instant from two such different quarters, 
was not to be lightly put aside. It was emphasized by the 
sudden disappearance of two barons, Eustace de Vesci and 
Robert Fitz Walter, who at once secretly withdrew from the 
host.^ John could hardly doubt the significance of their 
departure at such a moment. He dismissed his army and 
moved by slow stages back to London.^ 

The month which had elapsed between John's order 
countermanding the muster at Chester and his return to 

* Rot, Clous, vol. i. p. 123 b. 

' Cf. R. WendoTcr, toI. iii. p. 239, «nd Itin, a. 14. 
5 W. Coventry, vol. iL p. 207. 

* Cf. lb, and R. Wcndovcr, as above. 

* W. Coventry, l.c, • R. Wcndovcr, Lc, 
^ Ann. Waverl, a. 1212. See Note II. at end. 

® R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 239 ; W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 207. John was at 
Nottingham September 9-15, and reached London on the 30th, after passing 
through "Salvata," Geddington, Northampton, and St Albans, IHiu a. 14. 
The assertion of the Ann, Margan, (a. 121 1 for 12 12) that in his terror at the 
discovery of the meditated treason he " shut himself up for fifteen days in Notting- 
ham castle " is thus shown to be fiUse. 
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Other influences were working in the same direction. 1212 
Even without the special warnings which he had received 
at Nottingham, John must have been well aware that he 
had, as Roger of Wendover says, " almost as many enemies 
as he had barons." ^ The question was only how soon their 
silent hate would break out in open defiance, and whether 
he could once more terrify or beguile them into submission 
before the smouldering embers of their discontent were 
kindled into a general conflagration by Innocent's anathema 
and Peter's prophecy. On reaching London he addressed 
to all those whose fidelity he suspected a new demand for 
hostages, '' that he might prove who would and who would 
not obey his orders." The response showed that he was 
even yet stronger than he himself had dared to believe. 
From many of these men he had already had hostages in 
his keeping for years ; several of them had sufiered in their 
family relations a far deeper injury at his hands ; yet once 
again, at his bidding, they gave up to him sons, nephews, 
kinsmen, " as many as he would, not daring to resist his 
commands." * Eustace de Vesci and Robert Fitz- Walter alone 
refused all purgation, and fled, the one to Scotland, the other 
to France ; their castles were seized, their lands confiscated, 
and themselves outlawed.* With his own servants and 
clerks the king dealt in yet more summary fashion ; those 
among them whom he suspected were arrested and cast into 
prison.* Fresh humiliations were heaped upon the clergy. 
The Cistercians are said to have been mulcted of twenty-two 
thousand pounds in punishment for the help which they were 
supposed to have given to the enemies of Raymond of Tou- 
louse ; ^ and all the English clergy, both regular and secular, 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 241. • lb, pp. 238, 239, 

' lb. p. 240; R. Coggeshall, p. 165; W. Coventry, vol ii. p. 207. The 
entry in Ann, Dunst, a. 1211 about the razing of Fitz- Walter's castles and the 
cutting down of his woods is probably misplaced, and should be referred to 1 2 12. 
See Note II. at end. 

4 W. Coventry, Lc, R. Coggeshall, /.r., and Ann, Dunst, a. X2ii (for 1212) 
name as one of these victims a clerk called Geoffrey of Norwich, whom M. 
Paris, Hist. Angl, vol. ii. p. 126 and Chron, Maj, vol. ii. p. 527, confutes 
with the archdeacon whose fate is related by Roger of Wendover, vol. iiL 
p. 229. See above, p. 136. 

^ R. Coggeshall, p. 164. 
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them to us." Lastly, he alludes to some advice which the 1212 
Marshal and the other lay barons in Ireland " have sent to 
us about making peace with the Church," and desires that 
they will " provide, by the common counsel of our faithful 
subjects in those^ parts, a form whereby peace may be made 
sure without injury to our liberties and rights," and transmit 
it to him. " See you to it," he adds to the justiciar, " that 
this be done." \ 

We can hardly doubt that there is some connexion 
between these letters and another yet more remarkable docu- 
ment, whose date must lie between Pandulfs visit in August 
1 2 1 1 and the spring of 1 2 1 3. This is a manifesto addressed 
" to all faithful Christians " by " the whole of the magfnates of 
Ireland," with Willam the Marshal and Meiler Fitz-Henry at 
their head, expressing their " grief and astonishment " that 
the Pope should propose to absolve the subjects of the 
king of England from their allegiance, and declaring their 
approval of John's political conduct and their determination 
to "live and die with their king."* This manifesto may 
have been drawn up when the barons of the Irish March, at 
the Marshal's suggestion, renewed their fealty to John ; or it 
may have been their answer to John's request that they 
would set their hands to and transmit to him letters patent 
similar to those which, he says, had been " made for him " 
by the magnates of England. There is, indeed, another 
possible alternative. On more than one occasion, and by 
more than one chronicler, John is charged with forging 
letters and other like documents. The letter ascribed to 
the magnates of Ireland and the letters — of which nothing 
is now known — sent to them by John as having been issued 
by the magnates of England may therefore have been both 
alike forgeries. There is, however, nothing to indicate 
that such was the case. If it was not, then it seems that 
the barons of England, who in the autumn of 12 12 were 
believed to be on the vei^e of rebellion or something worse, 
were yet so weak, as well as so false, that John could force 

* Rot, Clous, vol. i. p. 132 b (a. r. 14). 

* Hunter, Three Catalogues^ pp. 42, 43 ; Sweetman, Cal, Doc, Ireland^ 
vol. i. pp. 73. 74 (No. 448). 
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of Sicily had at the Pope's instigation been elected to the 12 12 
empire in Otto's stead. Otto sought to regain his footing in 
the country by marrying the daughter of his former rival, August 
Duke Philip of Suabia ; but the bride died a few days after 
her marriage ;^ and in November (12 12) the political league 
which Innocent was building up against Otto and John was 
completed by a treaty of alliance between Frederic and 
Philip Augustus.* Triumphant everywhere on the con- 
tinent, Innocent resolved to make an end of matters with 
John. In the winter of 12 12 Stephen Langton and the 
bishops of Ely and London carried to Rome in person their 
complaints against their sovereign, and their entreaties that 
such a state of things should be suffered to continue no 
longer. In January 121 3 they returned to the French "13 
court accompanied by Pandulf, and bringing with them a 
letter from the Pope to the French king.' Innocent in this 
letter solemnly laid upon Philip, for his soul's health, the 
task of expelling the English king from his realm, and bade 
him assume in John's stead the sovereignty of England for 
himself and his heirs for ever.* It is said that the Pope 
wrote at the same time to the other sovereigns and princes 
of Europe, bidding them join under Philip's leadership in a 
sort of crusade against John, and granting to all who should 
take part in this expedition the same privileges, temporal 
and spiritual, which were conferred on pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre.* 

These letters and the papal decree for John's deposition 
were publicly read to the French bishops, clergy and people 
in a council assembled for that purpose at Soissons on the 
Monday in Holy Week, April 8.* It was no new idea 
that the papal mandate suggested to Philip Augustus. For 
a whole year at least he had been contemplating the con- 
quest of England and the establishment of his eldest son, 
Louis, upon its throne ; in April 1 2 1 2 Louis had already 

> Orig, Gtulficae^ vol iii. pp. 340, 341 ; W. Coventiy, vol. iL pp. 204, 205. 
' Marine, Ampliss, Collection vol. i. col. Ill I. Cf. W. Armor. Gesta 

P, A, cc 158, 159. 

> Cf. R. Wend over, vol. iii. pp. 241, 242, and R. Coggeshall, p. 165. 

* R. Wcndover, I.e. * R. W^ndover, vol. iii. pp. 241, 242. 

• W. Armor. Gesta P. A, c. 165. 
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sheriff was to see that all sales of victuals and all markets 1213 
within his sheriffdom " followed the host," and that none were 
held elsewhere within his jurisdiction. He himself was to 
come to the muster " in force, with horses and arms," and to 
bring his roll, whereby the king might be certified who had 
obeyed his summons and who had stayed behind.^ 

England responded as quickly and readily as France to 
the call of her king ; the threat of " culvertage " seems to 
have acted upon the Englishmen of John's day as the threat 
of being accounted " nithing " had acted upon their fore- 
fathers in the days of William Rufus and Henry I. ; they 
came together at the appointed places — Dover, Faversham 
and Ipswich — in such crowds that in a few days, despite 
John's precautions, the supply of food became insufficient, 
and the marshals of the host found it needful to dismiss the 
greater part of the light-armed troops, retaining only the 
knights, sergeants and better-armed freemen, with the cross- 
bowmen and archers. The picked body thus left, which was 
finally reviewed by the king on Barham Down, near Canter- May 46 
bury, was still so numerous that a patriotic chronicler declares, 
" If they had been all of one heart and mind for king and 
country, there was no prince under heaven against whom 
they could not have defended the realm of England." ^ How 
many of the barons in the host had come to it with the 
intention of going over to Philip as soon as he landed, it is 
useless to inquire ; perhaps the only one whom 'we can with 
full confidence acquit of any such suspicion is William the 
Marshal.* The king's plan, however, was that his fleet should 

^ Writ in R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 245. 

2 R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 245,246. Cf. Ann, Dunst, a. 1212 (evidently 
meant for 1213). John was at Canterbury May 4*6, 1213 ; Itin. a. 14. 

3 John, who in his prosperous days made almost a parade of disbelief in 
William's loyalty, and delighted in straining it to the uttermost by saying and 
doing everything he could think of to insult and provoke William, nevertheless 
knew well that in moments of peril William was the one counsellor to whose dis- 
interestedness he could safely trust, the one follower on whom he could count 
unreservedly, the one friend whom he could not do without. So at the close of 
1 2 1 2 or early in 1 2 1 3 he had recalled the Marshal to his side, and proved his 
confidence in him by giving him back his two sons who were in England as 
hostages {Hist, de G. U Mar, vv. 14492-598). The bishop of Norwich had 
also come over from Ireland with five hundred knights and other horsemen to 
join the muster (R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 245). It tells something of the success of 
John's measures for the settlement of the Irish March that the timultaneoos 

N 
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1213 intercept the invaders and ** drown them in the 

ever they could set foot on the land " ; and as his ships 
more numerous than Phih'p's, the plan had a good chance of 



success.^ 



But the first check to Philip's enterprise was to 
from another quarter. Even if we could perceive no outvard 
indication of the Pope's motives in giving his commission to 
the French king, we should still find it hard to belie\*e that 
so far-seeing a statesman as Innocent III. seriously contOB- 
plated with approval the prospect of a French conquest of 
England. At the moment, indeed, France was the most 
efficient political instrument of the Papacy ; but it cooU 
scarcely be a part of the papal policy to give her such aa 
overwhelming predominance as she would have acquired b)* 
the annexation of England to her crown. England, no leti 
than France, had her place in the European political system, 
of which Innocent looked upon himself as the director and 
the guardian ; and the extinction of England as an indepen- 
dent state would have destroyed the balance of powers whkfc 
it was a special function of the Papacy to maintain with the 
utmost care, and whose preservation was of great iroportaooe 
to Innocent for carrying into effect his own political designs 
There can hardly be a reasonable doubt that he made use of 
Philip's ambition for a purpose of his own, a purpose which 
was really the direct opposite of that which Philip had m 
view — the purpose, not of crushing England, but of winning 
her back to the Roman alliance, and thus securing her as a 
counterpoise, in case of need, to the power of Philip himsdt' 
In a word. Innocent and John had simultaneously rccogniaed 
the fact that, in the interest of both alike, the time lor their 
reconciliation had come. 

John, as we have seen, had paved the way by oflering, at 
the close of I 2 1 2, his acceptance of the terms proposed by 
the P(){)c in I 2 1 1. Innocent's reply to this ofTer was written 
on February 27, 1213. Althouj^h. he said, he considered 

ali^nrr i-f the ju^'i^ iar ^.vA \\\v Nf4r%hjil, a! «-.u'h a cn%i« in ihr kia^'k lafftiai% 
apt'-Mr^ tn \\x\t iNrrn fiill*i«rd f-y ni» ilt^t-.titamr in (he Country vbich tbff^ 
left with'ju! a n«Ier. 

• k. Wfn.l'iircf, \\\. ill. J-. 246. 

* >ec rctitlhjtailh*, Hv.t. d* I.^u»t I'JI/, y\\ 37, 38. 
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himself no longer bound by his own terms, since the king 1213 
had rejected them, yet for the sake of peace he was willing 
to abide by the form of agreement thus again proposed, if 
before June r the king would, by an oath sworn in his 
presence by four barons, and by letters patent addressed to 
the archbishop of Canterbury and the other exiled bishops, 
promise to keep it faithfully and fulfil it effectually, " accord- 
ing to the expositions and explanations which we have 
thought good to be set forth for the removal of all scruple 
and doubt" In May, when all England was expecting the 
attack of Philip Augustus, three of John's messengers brought 
back from Rome this letter, together with a copy of the form 
originally committed to Pandulf and Durand, and the 
"expositions and explanations" of the arrangements now 
required on both sides to insure its execution.^ All these 
documents seem to have been communicated to Pandulf in 
a private interview which he had with the Pope on the eve 
of his departure from Rome in January ; ^ at any rate he 
was well aware of their contents and fully instructed how to 
act in consequence. Just as the French fleet was ready to 
sail, he in the Pope's name forbade all further proceedings 
against England till he should have once more appealed to 
John and learned whether he would yet repent.^ Close upon 
the return of the English envoys from Rome followed two 
Templars, who landed at Dover with a message from Pandulf 
to the king, requesting an interview. It took place at Dover 
on May 13. In presence of king and legate, the earls of 
Salisbury, Warren, and Ferrars and the count of Boulogne 
swore in John's behalf the oath of security required by 
Innocent ; and on the same day John published by letters 
patent the agreement concluded between himself and Pan- 
dulf in the form which the Pope had prescribed.* 

' The Pope*s letter, the •* Forma," and the ** Expositiones ** are given in 
Innoc. III. Epp. 1. xv. No. 234. The two former are also in Ann, Burton, 
a. 1 2 14. I think there can be no doubt that the three documents together 
constitute the ** quasi peremptorium mandatum " brought by the three envoys 
mentioned in W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 209. Cf. above, p. 160. 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 242. ' R. Coggeshall, p. 166. 

* Cf. W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 210, and the letter patent in R. Wendover, 
vol. iii. pp. 248-52, Innoc. III. Epp, 1. xvi. No. 76, and Foedera^ vol. L pt. i. 
p. III. 
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nor is the accuracy of this version of the transaction proved 12 13 
by the fact that Innocent accepted it without remark in his 
reply to John's letters on the subject,^ and that no extant 
document emanating from the court of Rome contains the 
slightest indication that the Pope had ever demanded or 
suggested any proceeding of the kind. There is, however, 
no perceptible reason why Innocent should have required of 
John a penance of so extraordinary a character, nor why, if 
he did require it, either he or his royal penitent should make 
a secret of his having done so. On the other hand, John 
had a very cogent reason for "adding something of his 
own " to the agreement between himself and Innocent. If 
he was to give up all for which he had been fighting — ^and 
fighting successfully — against the Pope and the Church for 
the last six years, he must make quite sure of gaining such 
an advantage as would be worth the sacrifice. Mere 
release from excommunication and interdict was certainly, 
in his eyes, not worth any sacrifice at all. To change the 
Pope from an enemy into a political friend was worth it, but 
— from John's point of view — only if the friendship could 
be made something much more close and indissoluble than 
the ordinary official relation between the Pope and every 
Christian sovereign. He must bind the Pope to his personal 
interest by some special tie of such a nature that the 
interest of the Papacy itself would prevent Innocent from 
casting it off or breaking it. For a sovereign of John's 
character no additional sacrifice would be involved in the 
device which he actually employed for this purpose. To 
outward personal humiliation of any kind John was ab- 
solutely indifferent, when there was any advantage to be 
gained by undergoing it. To any humiliation which the 
Crown or the nation might suffer in his person, he was 
indifferent under all circumstances. His plighted faith he 
had never had a moment's hesitation in breaking, whether it 
were sworn to his father, his brother, his allies, or his people, 
and which he would break with equal facility when sworn 
to the supreme Pontiff; moreover, he took the precaution of 

^ Innoc. III. Epp, 1. xvi. No. 79. 
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1213 inserting in his charter a saving clause which he could emdj 
have interpreted, had occasion ever arisen, so as to redooe 
the whole transaction to a mere empty form.' There seemi 
in short, to be good reason for believing that John's 
to the Pope was offered without any pressure from 
and on grounds of deh'berate policy.- 

How far the credit or discredit — whichever it 
that policy belongs to John is, however, a question not 
easily solved. Two years later, the English barons sectn tt> 
have claimed the credit for themselves. We are told dui 
they besought the Pope, *' as he was lord of England," to 
take their part against John, " since he well knew that tfaejr 
had at his command boldly opposed the king in behalf of 
the Church's liberty, and that the king had granted as 
annual revenue to Rome, and bestowed other honours on 
the Pope and the Roman Church, not of his own accord, 
but only out of fear and under compulsion from them."' 




* ** SalvU noliiA ct haercdibiu nottris juktitiis, libcrtBtibai ct 
K. Wcodu%*er, vol. iii. p. 254. 

' If «re may liclievc M Alt hew raris, the Pope was nnt the only 
whom John about ihii time offered h4 image and triliutc. In Maithew^B 
Ahbaium S. Albania vol. i. pp. 336-40, and in hii Ckrwmum Mm^mm^ ««L a 
|>p. 5S9*62. \\ a Ifinf; account of an cml«uy which John ia tnid to 
the emir of Momcco. Al McHimenim (M«)hammed al Naaair), ** licni 
quod se et reipium tuuni hlienter rcdderct eklem et iledciet, et dcditi 
ab i|iso, M placcrei ei, tub tritiutum. Nccii(4i et lc|;cm QuMti 
vanam cenvuit, rclinquen^, lef^i Machonel fideliter adhacreivt.** Matthew 
to t;iYe a lively account of the amlMuiadtiri* adventurct, ami vl tbc rcbBl 
the emir admini^ternl, thriiui;h them, t'l the virereiini who had ictil thcB <■ v 
shameful an errand ; all of which Matthew priife^wft to haire heard froa oBt ^ 
the en^-o}"* ihem«el%-e%. I* nluckily fiw him, he has pven twti 
for the cmla».«y. In the il€\ta Ahhaium he repreicQtft it aa taking 
the Interdict ; and Dr. IJngard hai khown, liy e%ideoce drawn Horn Mi 
himtrlf, thai if if wat %rnt at all, it mii^t have been «cni in IJI2 (iJQgMd, HtM 
Englami^ vul. 11. (•. ;25 ; cf. M. Pari«, Ckton. .lAi;. wA. 11. |k 566^ Bw  
CArvm, .I/.1 . Matthew \ni*s it after the rrmnciluiitin with Kcimc, repmeatMig t 
a« de^patrhetl by John in hi« «l;%ap|k*iniment at linding that trastanwa 
\cM than hr h.ul rxj^rt"!. 1 ?•.- \!ipry nf ihr interview tvtwrm the ei 
the rmir. a^ M.f^rw !•:!. 1:. )^.^s thrrrf<>fr a ver) ^tri«t|* a|«|caraDcc iW 
been invrntnl '-v *h4' uritt-r. »« a V;n^\ oi vitirr i-n Ji»hn*% ultaniaMm to tkc 
I'dfir ; *h> i:^b *.).r tt,ctr f ji ! i.f innu- •■\rrture tin b»hn\ |«rt fuf an alkaacc wt^ 
the rmii ;* i- 'tri im{BM«iblt- ti'r  -.likely. 

^ I:i MjuIi 121; Wtuurn Ma-, ilrrr, Ii>hn*« ari-n* aI Ktvne. wntc« to ? te 
iha' thcrr have < ■:-< '^ :Krr ^mr rn\t*>N •^vi *<y the t«fi4i« to ctispiua li» tlw 
I'l.j-r, "turn i|Mc *.t lAiimtr.tiH An^Iiac." thai J«»hn rrlu«e« them thru r|ghii« etc . 
j:.<! he CiMitmucN " >u;>;ilirar.r autrm l><imir,-» l*ai«r ()u>«l Mprr hfeft 
<* .Til uiin rf»r.vrt r: •;u>«I riM au-I.i':rr \'i" W.iet^A'.c |-ccle%aac ad 
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This, if correctly reported, is a distinct assertion by the 12 13 
malcontent barons that they had deliberately chosen to set 
up the Pope as temporal overlord of their country, and 
that it was pressure from them which had compelled 
John to do him homage as such. The truth probably 
lies half-way between this version and that of the king. 
Whether the "common counsel of the barons" was given 
spontaneously to John and accepted by him, or whether it 
was merely a response to a proposal which he had laid 
before them, there can be little doubt that each party 
adopted the scheme in the hope of turning it to account 
against the other party. That on the side of the barons 
this hope proved utterly delusive, while on the side of John 
it was completely realized, simply shows once more how far 
less than a match was the collective sagacity of the barons 
for the single-handed dexterity of the king. 

It was not till many years later that a great historian, 
who was also a vehement partisan, denounced John's homage 
to the Pope as " a thing to be detested for all time." ^ The 
Barnwell annalist, writing at the time of the event, tells us 
indeed that " to many it seemed ignominious, and a heavy 
yoke of servitude." But the action of all parties at the 
moment was a practical acknowledgement of their conscious- 
ness that, as the same annalist says, John " by this act 
provided prudently both for himself and for his people ; for 
matters were in such a strait, and so great was the fear on 
all sides, that there was no more ready way of evading the 
imminent peril — perhaps no other way at all. For when 
once he had put himself under Apostolical protection, and 
made his realms a part of the patrimony of S. Peter, there 
was not in the Roman world a sovereign who durst attack him, 
or invade them ; inasmuch as Pope Innocent was universally 
held in awe above all his predecessors for many years 
past. - 



se vobis opponerent, et quod vos annuum redditum Domino Papae et Ecclesiae 
Romanae concessistis, et alios honores quos ei et Romanae Ecclesiae exhibuistis, 
non sponte ncc ex devotione, imo ex timore et per eos coactus fedstis." F^eeUra^ 
vol. i. pt. i. p. 120. See Lingard, HisL Eng, vol i. p. 333. 

* M. Paris, Hist. Anf^l. vol. ii. p. 135. 

2 W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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manded Philip, on pain of the Pope's displeasure, to lay aside 1213 
all thoughts of invading England and go home in peace. 
Philip at first indignantly refused to abandon a scheme 
which, he said, he had planned at the Pope's instigation, and 
for which he had already spent more than sixty thousand 
pounds.^ But he dared not go on in the teeth of the papal 
prohibition ; so he turned his wrath upon the one great 
feudatary of his realm who had refused to take part in the 
projected invasion. Count Ferrand of Flanders. Ordering 
his fleet to sail round as quickly as possible to Swine, the 
king dashed into Flanders at the head of all his forces. 
Ferrand besought help of John, with whom he was already 
in alliance ; and John at once despatched five hundred ships, 
carrying a large body of horse and foot under the command 
of his half-brother Earl William of Salisbury and the counts 
of Holland and Boulogne.^ They sailed on Tuesday, May 
28, intending to land at Swine and march across the country 
to join Ferrand ; but a contrary wind delayed them so that 
they did not reach Swine till Thursday, the 30th ; and then, 
to their amazement, they found the harbour occupied by the 
French fleet, which, however, they soon discovered to be 
unguarded save by a few seamen, all the troops having gone 
ashore to ravage the neighbourhood. Salisbury at once 
ordered an attack ; the French sailors were speedily 
overcome ; three hundred ships laden with provisions were 
set drifting towards England, a hundred more were rifled of 
their contents and then set on fire. " Never came so much 
wealth into England since King Arthur went to conquer it," 
says a contemporary poet." Next day Count Ferrand came 
to meet his allies, and renewed his league with John.* On 
the Saturday — Whitsun Eve — the earls disembarked their 
troops and advanced to attack the French at Dam. The 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy, who were headed by 

^ R. Wcndover, vol. iii. p. 256; Focdera^ vol. i. pt. i. p. 112. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 257. Cf. W. Armor. Gesta P, A, cc 1 69, 170 ; 
and Rot, Pat, vol. i. p. 99. 

3 Hist, de G, le Mar. w. 1 46 1 2-40 ; Hist, dts Dtus^ p. 1 30 (the dates are 
from this writer) ; R. Wcndover, vol. iii. p. 258 ; and W. Coventry, vol. ii. 
p. 211. 

* Hist, des Ducs^ p. 131. Cf. Pot, Pat, vol. i. p. 100. 
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1 21 3 King Philip himself, compelled them to retreat Salisfaory. 
however, not only escaped to his ships, but iMtHigfat all hb 
prizes safe to England ; * while Philip was so mad with rage 
at the disaster to his fleet that he ordered the remnant of it 
to be burnt^ So far as England was concerned, his expedi* 
tion was at an end. 

John at once resolved that the fleet and the host wUdi 
had been gathered for the defence of England should be 
used for an attack upon France. His plan was, while 
strengthening Fcrrand's hands so as to keep Philip busjr in 
Flanders, himself to land with an army in Poitou, and thoi 
place the French kingdom between two fires. At the end of 
June he reassembled his forces at Porchester, and again 
despatched William of Salisbury to Flanders with further 
reinforcements and large sums of money. The magnatct. 
however, refused to accompany the king over sea till he was 
absolved from excommunication.* Their excuse was trans- 
parently false ; his public absolution was indeed committed 
to Archbishop Stephen, and therefore deferred till Stephen's 
arrival in England ; but Pandulf had, in the Pope's naoM. 
declared him reconciled to the Church. It could only be 
from political motives that men who had without protest 
marched with the excommunicate king against Scotland. 
Ireland and Wales, and gathered year after year at his 
festival banquets, now suddenly became more punctsUoos 
about a matter of ecclesiastical discipline than innocent III. 
himself. It was, however, no moment for quarrelling with then 
openly ; and their excuse, such as it was, soon ceased to exist 
King and legate had been rapidly pushing on the 
arran(;cments for the return of the exiles ; * and in June 
or July Archbishop Stephen and four of the bishops 



> /// .'. kU' Phi, I'j». 131-3; \V. ro\cnir>'. vol. it. |i. 311 ; K. Wi 
vi'l. 111. (I. 2^S. Salinliur^' wa« wrrckc«l im the NorthumbnUod cuaM oa hti 
return, \'\x\ ii«''hin^ m.\«l<>«t. f/t:f. i&r d. U Mar. tv. 14649-58. 

• W. C ixrnlry, /.. ; //i .'. xU 1/. .V <,l/.ir. vv, 1 464 1 f». 

• ("f. K. \Vrf»Ii»\cf. \i*l lit. p. i59, an'l W. OiTmiry. »<4. iu |t. z\t 
lohii «ka« .It I'tprvhotrr June 16, an- 1 i*. IUfth<»p«ttike lunc 17-30 uhI JitfK J^ 
Tilly I : tfin. a. I ^. For >j!i^l>ury'> niivti«ifi, lec /W. PM, «ul. L pfk lOoK 
I'll ij.:nc 22 inil lU\ 

• ': \Nrn'l-'\rr. \ ■\ si. } ;.. 2f;c). 2fK» : \V. Covcfitry, vol. 11. \%^ ail. 
AW /a/. V.;. I. }ip. oS|.. Q(>, i#iit. i-j, lO'' : ^M, C^a*e. pft I9jl\ If4. 
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landed at Dover.^ On S. Margaret's Day, Saturday, July 12 13 
20, they were received by the king at Winchester.^ He 
seems to have gone forth to meet them on the crest of the 
hill which lies to the east of the city.' He threw himself at 
the primate's feet, bidding him welcome, and with tears 
imploring his mercy ; " and the prelates and all the rest, 
when they saw this, could not refrain from weeping." The 
procession made its way to the Old Minster and entered the 
chapter - house ; the king swore on the Gospels "that he 
would cherish, defend and maintain the holy Church and 
her ordained ministers ; that he would restore the good laws 
of his forefathers, especially S. Edward's, rendering to all 
men their rights ; and that before the next Easter he would 
make full restitution of all property which had been taken 
away in connexion with the Interdict" This oath he seems 
to have repeated publicly at the door of the church ; Stephen 
then formally absolved him, led him into the church, and 
celebrated mass in his presence, accepting his offering and 
giving him the kiss of peace ; " and there was great joy 
among the people." * 

Having at last made up his mind to a formal reconcilia- 
tion with both Pope and primate, John showed no signs of 
a wish to evade any part of its terms. During the past 
three months order after order had been issued in his name 
for carrying into effect the provisions of his agreement with 
Pandulf. The outlawry of the clergy had been revoked at 
once, on May 15, and this revocation was repeated on 
June 13.^ Two laymen — Eustace de Vesci and Robert Fitz- 
Walter — who had gone into exile, not in company with any of 
the bishops nor for their sake, but on independent grounds, 

* \V. Coventry, voL ii. p. 213, says ** mcnsc Junio " ; R. Wendover, vol. 
iii. p. 260, July 16; Gcrv. Cant. vol. ii. p. 108, and Ann. Wore, a. 1213, 
say July 9. 

^ R. Wendover, /.<-. Cf. Ann, Tewkesb, and Wore, a. 12 1 3, and /tin. 
a. 15. 

3 The Ann. Dunst.^ which place the return of the exiles under a wrong year, 
1212, say the king met them "in monte juxta Poreeestre.** This is surely an 
error for Winchester. Nothing is more likely than that John should have gone 
to meet them on S. Giles's Hill. 

* Cf. R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 261; Ann, Dunst. a. 1 212 ; and W. Coventr)*, 
vol. ii. p. 213. 

* Hot. Pat. vol. i. p. 100, icx)b. 
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the months which had elapsed since they assembled for 1213 
defence against the French had consumed all their money, 
so that they could not possibly follow him any farther 
unless he would pay their expenses. This he refused to do.^ 
The barons of the north were the next recalcitrants ; 
when called upon to accompany him over sea, they " with 
one mind and determination refused, asserting that according 
to the tenure of their lands they were not bound to him in 
this ; besides that they were already too much worn out and 
impoverished by expeditions within the realm." * The angry 
king embarked with his household on August 5 or 6, and 
sailed to Jersey ; but finding that no one followed him thither 
he soon came back,* in a mighty rage, " cursing the day and 
hour when he had consented to the peace, and declaring that 
he had been deceived, and made a gazing-stock for nothing." * 
His mercenaries and foreign auxiliaries were still a formid- 
able host ; and with these he set out for the north, " to 
bring back the rebels to their obedience."^ He seems to 
have landed at Corfe on August 9 ; he began his northward 
march from Winchester on the i6th, reached Wallingford 
on the 25 th, and Northampton on the 28th.® On the 25 th 
Archbishop Stephen was in London, presiding over a great 
council in S. Paul's Cathedral.^ Thence he hurried away in 
pursuit of the king ; he overtook him at Northampton, and 
remonstrated vigorously against John's plans of vengeance 
upon the northern barons, telling him he would bring 
contempt upon the oath which he had sworn before his 
absolution if he made war upon any man without a legal 
sentence. John "with a great clamour" declared that he 
would not put off the business of his realm for the arch- 
bishop, who had no concern with matters of lay jurisdiction ; 
and early next morning he set out, " in a furious temper," for 
Nottingham. The archbishop followed him, and threatened 
that unless the project were at once given up he would 
excommunicate every man, save the king himself, who 

1 R. Wcndovcr, vol. iii. pp. 261, 262. ' R. Coggesball, p. 167. 

3 R. Wcndover, vol. iii. p. 261 ; for dates see Itin, a. 15. 

* M. Paris, Hist. AngL vol. ii. p. 14 1. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 262. • Itin. a. !$• 
^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 263. 
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1213 should take part in any military expedition so long as tke 
interdict continued in force ; nor could John shake him off 
till he had appointed a day for the accused barons to cocac 
and stand their trial in his court.^ 

Characteristically, John behaved as if unconscioits of 
defeat. He carried out his progress through the north in 
peaceable instead of warlike guise, and did not return to 
London till the end of September.* His arrival there wis 
timed to coincide with that of the papal legate who came as 
the specially appointed minister of England's r e s toration to 
the communion of the Church, and whose authority would 
for the time supersede that of the primate. On Sep- 
tember 27 Cardinal Nicolas of Tusculum landed in England' 
On the 30th he met the king, bishops and barons at a 
council in London, to discuss plans for a pecuniary settle- 
ment between the Crown and the clergy. John offered the 
bishops one hundred thousand marks down, with security far 
the payment before next Easter of any damages in exoen of 
that sum which might be discovered on further investigatioa 
The legate urged the bishops to accept this offer ; but they 
preferred to accept nothing till they had prepared their own 
estimate and could demand the sum total at once ; and the 
king readily consented to the delay. Three days had been 
spent in the discussion. On the fourth day, October 3, the 
council reassembled in S. Paul's. At the foot of the high 
altar, in the sight of clergy and people, the ceremony which 
John and Pandulf had gone through at Ewell was repealed 
by John and Nicolas. John resigned his crown into the 
legate's hands, received it back from him» and swore feaky 
to him as the Pope's representative ; and the chatter of 
homage and tribute, which had been temporarily sealed with 
wax and delivered tn Pandulf. was sealed with gold and 
nnally made over to Nicolas, " for the benefit of the Pope 
and the Roman Church." * 

Still the interdict could not be raised till the settlement 



' K. \V<nil<i«cr. y^u. in. \•^^, 202, i6j jithn wa% ml NoflhaoipCaa A 

' /ft*t a. 15. ^ .tuM. ;f Jtv'.'. a. Ill 3. 

* K \Vcn>l'>vcr, \<>1. iw. j ;•. 275, 37b; .'•vh/.'^, \ul. 1. pi. i. |k 11} O 
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between the Crown and the bishops was completed ; and 121 3 
another meeting for this purpose was appointed to take 
place at Reading on November 3. To this meeting all the 
interested parties came, except the king,^ who was at 
Wallingford, where it seems he had appointed the northern 
barons to appear before his court on All Saints' Day. The 
legate was there too, and through his mediation the barons 
were reconciled to the king and admitted to the kiss of 
peace.^ As John did not show himself at Reading, the 
bishops went to Wallingford in their turn. By that time 
John had moved on to Woodstock ; but he seems to have 
returned to Wallingford to meet them for a few hours on 
November 5,' and repeated his former proposals. These, 
however, " seemed little to those who had had their castles 
razed, their houses levelled with the ground, and their woods 
cut down " ; so that it was decided to refer the matter to the 
arbitration of four barons. But this arbitration never took 
place. " All the parties concerned in the matter of the inter- 
dict " came together again at Reading on December 6,* and 
each of the injured persons brought forth a schedule of the 
amount of his losses and damages; the legate, however, 
supported the king in his refusal to pay the whole sum at 
once ; and after three days' deliberation no one received 
anything at all, except the archbishop and the five bishops 
who had been in exile beyond the sea, to whom John on 
December 1 2 ordered the payment of fifteen thousand marks.* 
At last it seems to have been agreed that the damages 
should be investigated by two sets of commissioners acting 
together, one set appointed by the king, the other by the 
primate, and that the sum to be paid by the Crown should 
be fixed — doubtless on the report of these commissioners — 
by the Pope ; and this scheme was carried out in the 
following year.® 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 276. 

' Ann. Ditnst. a. 1 2 12 (f.^. 1213). *'Quae pax non tenuit, quia promissa 
non fiierant hinc inde soluta," adds the chronicler. 

^ Cf. R. Wendover, /.f., and Itin. a. 15. 

* R. Wendover, l,c, 

^ lb. John's order for this payment is in Rot, Pat, vol. i. p. 106. 

^ Such an investigation by joint commissions was going on in the diocese of 
Durham in January 1 2 14, Rot, Clous, vol. i. p. 106 b. 
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1313 Other questions had arisen in con ti widi the 
settlement between Church and king. 1 ^ere were no In 
than six vacant sees and thirteen vacant abbeys,* alL of 
course, in the king's hands. In July 121 3 John immtd 
orders for fiUing these vacancies in the numner which tmd 
been customary under Henry II. ; the several chapCcn wot 
bidden to send delegates, by whom an election wms to he 
made in the king's presence, wherever he might chance to 
be." This arrangement implied a tacit understanding thtf 
the delegates were to elect a candidate designated fay the 
king. The bishops seized their opportunity to pracetf 
against this practice and claim for the churches their 
canonical right of free election, subject only to the nqrai 
assent, signified by the grant of the regalia. The legate 
seems to have been, passively at least, on the side of the 
Crown ; but John was anxious to avoid any fresh qnand 
with the primate, and he therefore allowed the elections to 
be left in abeyance till Nicolas should receive in stru ctions 
about the matter from the Pope. These came at last id 
a somewhat ambiguous form. Innocent bade Nicobtf cmbc 
the vacant sees and abbeys to be filled with men ** not onljr 
distinguished for their good life and learning, but also 
faithful to the king and useful as helpers and advisers lor 
the welfare of the realm, and appointed by means of 
canonical election or postulation, the king's assent 
sought thereunto." ' It was obviously possible to in 
this letter as sanctioning, by implication at least, the 
of the Crown ; and Nicolas was quite willing thos to 
interpret it in John's favour. John, however, knew that no 
such interpretation would ever be accepted by Langton : 
and with I^ngton he had no mind to quarrel at that 
moment, even though he might have the legate on his own 

1314 side, lie did indeed issue on Januar>' 2, 1314, orders far 

I Nur'i.. Puihatn, (heater. W.irLCftlcr, I'trtrr, Chicheticff. UVlbf. > 
Ijimun'!'*. >. .\i:^Htir.r\ 4i ( jntrrUiry, kcailmi*, >. iScnct't at Hilt, AtftW. 
K.im%cy, rci«rt*.r<'U4;h. < 'iirm-c«tcr, Kyn^ham (W. Covcstry, «oL u. p, Ji3« 
(irimfti7, \Vhrr%trll arnl ShcrU rnr (/'.*/. ( V.im:. %oI. i. pp. 1 47. t4S, 1501. 

' AW i\'ju . \>>\. 1. \y I4O l». 14S. 150, 150 t.. 

* l)atc, Niiviiiilicr I. litj: K. \\cnvJu«cr, \oL iu. p^ 177. Cl ^ 
i'oveniry, rM\. 11. p. a 16. 
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the election of a bishop to Worcester and an abbot to 12 13 
Eynsham, " according to the customs of the realm ** ; ^ but 
he seems to have immediately afterwards made an arrange- 
ment with the archbishop which satisfied the latter for the 
time being. On the 12th John signified to Stephen his 
acceptance of ''the form known to us concerning the 
making of elections, saving our right in all things *' ; he 
abandoned his claim to have the elections held only in his 
own presence, and delegated the power of giving them the 
royal assent to the ministers who were to have the charge 
of the realm during his absence beyond the sea ; and he 
closed his letter to the archbishop with the words : " Be 
assured that there is no controversy between us." ^ On the 
26th he wrote again to Stephen, requesting him to confirm 
the election of the vice-chancellor, Walter de Gray, to the 
see of Worcester, and issued orders for elections to five 
bishoprics and three great abbeys.* 

What made both John and Stephen anxious for an 
agreement on this point was the king's approaching de- 
parture for the Continent. Soon after Stephen's arrival in 
England John had made up his mind that his expedition 
to Poitou must be postponed till the spring,* and in August 
(121 3) he fixed February 2, 12 14, as its approximate date.* 
Throughout the autumn and winter the fleet was preparing 
at Portsmouth under the superintendence of William de 
Wrotham, archdeacon of Taunton.* Arrangements were 
also in progress for securing the tranquillity of the realm 
during the king's absence. On June 3 John — according to 
his own account at Pandulf s desire — had made a truce with 
the Welsh to last till August i.^ By August 25 he had 
enlisted the aid of the newly arrived primate as a peace- 
maker between the English realm and these troublesome 
neighbours ; the wardens of the Marches were authorized 
to agree to a prolongation of the truce till November i, 

^ Rot. Pat. vol. i. p. 107. The name of the abbey is there printed as 
Evesham ; but cf. W. Coventry, vol. iu p. 213. 

* Rot. Claus. vol. i. p. 160. ' Rot. Pat, voL i. p. 109, 109 b. 

* Focdera, vol. i. pt. i. p. XI4. * Rot. Pat. vol i. p. 103 b. 
^ 79. p. 106 b ; R(^. Claus, voL i. pp. 156, 158. 

T Rot. Pat. p. 100. 

O 
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John's personal government, indeed, looks almost like a 1213 
dim foreshadowing of one of the most weighty innovations 
which were to be made by the constitutional reformers of 
the latter part of the century. 

It seems that at the end of October or early in 
November the tenants by knight-service were ordered to 
meet the king at Oxford on November 15. On November 
7 John sent letters to the sheriffs bidding each one of 
them cause the knights within his shire to appear as 
previously directed, with their arms, the barons also in 
person but without arms, " and " — so ran the writ — " that 
thou cause to come thither at the same time four discreet 
men of the shire, to speak with us concerning the affairs 
of our realm." ^ This writ is the earliest known instance 
of an attempt to call into council on ''the affairs of the 
realm " representatives of the freemen of the shire, as dis- 
tinguished from the tenants-in-chivalry. Representatives in 
the strict sense of the word, indeed, they were not ; the 
writ says nothing of how they were to be chosen, and 
there can be little doubt that they would be selected by 
the sheriff. Still, the fact remains that — so far as extant 
evidence goes — John Lackland seems to have been the 
first English statesman who proposed to give some place, 
however subordinate, in the great council of the realm to 
laymen who were neither barons nor knights, but simple 
freemen. His motive is plain ; he was seeking to win the 
support of the yeomen as a counterpoise to the hostility of 
the barons. Unluckily we know nothing of the results of 
his experiment, and cannot even be sure that it was actually 
tried ; for though the king was certainly at Oxford in that 
year on November 15 and the two following days,* no 
mention occurs, in either chronicle or record, of any council 
holden there at that date. 

At Christmas John held his court at Windsor, " where 
he distributed robes of state to a multitude of his nobles." • 

^ First Report on Dignity of a Peer (1 826), vol. ii. appendix i. p. 2, from 
Close Roll 15 John; see Hard/s edition of the Close Rolls, vol. i. p. 165. 
In Foedera, vol. i. pt. i. p. 1 1 7, the document is printed with an obvioosly 
wrong date. 

> Jtin. a. 15. * R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 278. 
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1214 Immediately afterwards Count Ferrand of Flanders 

over to cement his alliance with the English king by 
performing his homage to him in person, at Canterbury, is 
the second week of January 1214.^ Raymond of 
had been o\'er shortly before ; the fortunes of war had 
utterly against him, and nothing but prompt suoooor fron 
John, in some shape or other, could enable him to hold oat 
any longer in his capital city, the sole refuge now left to 
him. He is said to have gone back, after doing homage to 
John, with a subsidy of ten thousand nnarks.' Early ia 
January the king announced to the primate and the 
that he himself was about to depart over sea, and 
that they would lend their support to Bishop Peter of 
Winchester and the other persons in whose charge be 
intended to leave the kingdom during his absence.' At 
the end of the month he put in train a scheme for ooa- 
ciliating the eldest son of the late justiciar by manyiog 
him to the greatest heiress in England — that same Countea 
Isabel of Gloucester who had once been married to Joho 
himself.^ On February i John by letters patent a p po in ted 
Peter dcs Roches, the bishop of Winchester, to the ofioc 
of justiciar of England, and committed his realm to the 
custody and protection of the Holy Roman Church. tlK 
Po{)C and the Legate, leaving Peter as keeper of the pcaor 
in his stead.^ Next day he embarked at Portsmouth viih 
his queen, his son Richard,^ his niece Eleanor of BrHamnr. 
and a quantity of treasure ; he spent a few days at Yar- 
mouth in the Isle of Wight, and thence sailed to Poitoa.' 

> Cf. K. Coggnhall. p. t6S ; Hut. det An*/, pp. 139-41. nd Am. ft. |( 

The Klcnu^h auih«)fiiy M3r« *Mi cafO% ... Ii fist honmfr dc Ib tiorvt W i 
(levoit AMfit en Kiif^ieticrrc '* : the Kni;lifth chroniclrr M)r» the hoaift^v vm fct 
**ai: KUntlcrv" Unluckily there tcnm to be »> chutcff eiUM tu 
putnt. 

> K. roixe&hall. p. 1 68. Kaym-ini %e*m% to h«%c been <« btt way 
an! trAvcihn^ at J<»hn'« ei|icnv-. in J.mu.ii) 1214 : AW. /U.' vol. l |if». 10* ^ 
108 U. 

 A\*i. cVjm.. *« 1. I. \> lf» i 

• /..«/ /'j.' \.il. .. p. !«>> t 

* /\ p 1 10. 110 ! 

* r lb .k >i-.:ri!Mri %k!.<-*hti th.% t-..'an> !^e quern '« chiM to tmmmd^ m ^ai 
tiilcr v>n Kit t.Ai«l «h > ti^uic» a«.:t«ci) :n h;« (athcf'i ttiu^^x «ith iW ksMBi 
a yr-ir of l%» » \.i*ri 

' Lt K. Wen .urer. vol 1 :. ;  2bu : K. Co^'c^);aII, p. 163 ; aDd /am. ^ |( 
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It was evidently of set purpose that the appointment of a 1214 
new chief justiciar had been delayed till the very eve of 
the king's departure. When it came to the knowledge of 
the barons, they all gprumbled at having a foreigner set over 
them ; ^ but they did not know it till the expedition had 
sailed, and their discontent could vent itself only in useless 
words. 

Over sea the king's partisans were ready to welcome 
him. At La Rochelle the barons of Aquitaine came 
crowding to offer him their allegiance.' Leaving La 
Rochelle on February 20, he moved northward to Mervant, 
in the middle of Lower Poitou. Mervant belonged to 
Geoffrey de Lusignan ; and the king's visit to this place 
may have been connected with some negotiations between 
him and the Lusignan family which were certainly begun 
soon after his landing in Aquitaine. He next proceeded 
southward, to the abbey of La Gr&ce-Dieu on the border 
of Saintonge ; on February 2 5 he was at Niort* Meanwhile 
he had opened communications with the men of P^rigord 
and the viscounts of Limoges and Turenne.* On March 6 
he was back at La Rochelle, whence he sent on the 8th, in 
letters patent addressed to the " good men " of all the chief 
cities of England, the following account of his expedition : 
" Know ye that we and our faithful followers whom we 
brought with us to Poitou are safe and well, and by God's 
grace we have already begun to expedite our affairs to the 
joy and gladness of our friends and the confusion of our 
foes. For on the Sunday before Mid-Lent we laid siege to March a 
the castle of Mil6cu, which Porteclin de Maus^ had fortified 
against us, and on the following Tuesday we took it." * March 4 
Moving across Saintonge and up the Charente, he reached 
Angoul^me on the 13th, stayed there two days, then 
advanced eastward to Saint-Junien and Aixe in the Limousin;* 
at Aixe, on March 22, he granted the seneschalship of 
Limoges to Emeric de Roche, and that of P^rigord to 

1 R. Coggcshall, p. 168. 

' R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 280. John was at La Rochelle February 15-20, 
Itin. a. 15. 

3 Itin. a. 15. ^ RoL Pat, voL i. p. III. 

* y*. p. Ill b. • Jtin, a. 15. 
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marriage to young Hugh of La Marche, as compensation for 1214 
the loss of Isabel herself. The first preliminary was a truce 
with the counts of La Marche and £u ; and it was probably 
this truce which enabled John to pass unmolested through 
La Marche on his way to and from La Souterraine. The 
third Lusignan brother, Geoffrey, seems not to have been 
included in the truce ; and when it expired no terms of 
peace had been agreed upon. " We therefore " — so wrote 
John to his representatives in England — "on the Friday 
next before Pentecost transported ourself and our army to May 16 
Geoffrey's castle of Mervant ; and although many believed 
it impregnable by assault, yet on Whitsun Eve, by one May 17 
assault lasting from daybreak to the hour of prime, we took 
it by force. On Whitsunday we laid siege to another of May 18 
Geoffre/s castles, Vouvant, in which was he himself with his 
two sons ; and when we had plied our slings against it 
continually for three days, so that its fall was imminent, the May 30 
count of La Marche came to us and caused the said Geoffrey 
to surrender himself to our mercy, with his two sons, his 
castle, and all that was in it." Another of Geoffrey's castles, 
Montcontour, which lay farther east, close to the Angevin 
border, was at the same time besieged by Louis of France. 
The French king seems to have discovered the negotiations 
of the Lusignans with his rival, and to have been so much 
alarmed at the prospect of a reconciliation which would 
deprive him of his best helpers in Aquitaine that he tried to 
prevent it by offering a son of his own as bridegroom for 
little Joan ; but Joan's father was too wary to take the 
French bait. On learning that Louis was at Montcontour, 
" we," says John, " at once turned thitherward to meet him ; 
so that on Trinity Sunday we were at Parthenay, where the May 25 
count of La Marche and the count of Eu came to us with 
the said Geoffrey of Lusignan and did us homage and fealty. 
And as it had been under discussion between ourself and the 
count of La Marche that we should give our daughter Joan 
in marriage to his son, we did so grant it to him, although 
the king of France asked for her for his own son ; but that 
demand was a trick ; for we remembered how our niece was 
given to the French king's son Louis, and what was the 
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of his forefathers.^ But once more he was compelled by the 1214 
untrustworthiness of his followers to turn his back upon it, 
and this time for ever. 

The castles in the immediate neighbourhood of Angers 
were mostly in the hands of John or his friends ; there was, 
however, one important exception — La Rochc-au-Moine,* 
where William des Roches, now seneschal of Anjou for 
Philip Augustus, had lately built a fortress to protect the 
road between Angers and Nantes against the garrison of 
Rochefort, whose commandant was a partisan of John.^ To 
La Roche-au-Moine John laid siege with all his forces on 
June 19. The siege had lasted a fortnight^ when Louis 
advanced from Chinon to relieve the place, then on the verge 
of surrender. At the tidings of his approach John sent out 
scouts to ascertain the strength of the enemy ; they returned 
with the assurance that the English king had an over- 
whelming advantage in numbers, and was certain to be 
victorious if he engaged the French in a pitched battle. 
John was eager for the fight ; * so, according to the French 
historiographer-royal, was Louis, who sent to his rival a 
public challenge, which John as publicly accepted.^ But 
the " wonted treachery " — as an exasperated English writer 
calls it — of the Poitevins overthrew his hopes. According 
to one account, " the barons of Poitou, disdaining to follow 
the king, said that they were not ready for a fight in the 
open field." ^ According to the French version of the story, 
the immediate author of John's discomfiture was the veteran 
turncoat Almeric of Thouars, who, it seems, addressed John 
in a most insulting manner, mocking at his eagerness for 
battle, insinuating that it was mere boastfulness which the 
king would never carry out in act, and then made it im- 
possible for him to do so, by withdrawing himself and all his 

> Itin, a. 16. 

> M. Petit-Dutaillis {Louis VIII. p. 49) remarks that the modem post-office 
spelling, <*La Roche-aux- Moines,'' is wrong, the Latin form being "Rupet 
Monachi," not **Monachorum." 

3 W. Armor. Gesta P, A, c 178. 
^ Dates from Itin, a. 16. 

* R. Wendover, vol, iii. p. 286. 

• W. Armor. Philipp, L x. w. 202- X 8. 
' R. Wendover, l,c. 
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under Louis to check the progress of John. For the 12 14 
moment this had been achieved, not so much by Louis as 
by the Poitevin traitors. But the check was only moment- 
ary ; Louis made no attempt to follow John across the 
Loire ; and John was already taking steps to fill the places 
of the Poitevin deserters with more trustworthy troops. On 
July 9 he wrote from La Rochelle to "all his faithful men " 
in England, telling them that he was safe and prosperous, 
thanking them for the support which they had given him 
hitherto, and desiring that all those who had not accom- 
panied him over sea would come to his aid now, unless 
their presence at home was specially required by his repre- 
sentatives in the government. "And if," he added, "any 
one of you should think that we have been displeased with 
him, his surest way to set that matter right is by coming at 
our call."^ France was caught between two fires. The 
most imminent danger was from the allies who were ready 
to pour into the realm from the north and east ; but Philip, 
though conscious that the troops which he had at hand 
were insufficient to cope with this danger, dared not recall 
Louis while John was still threatening attack from the 
south. Gathering courage from the extremity of the peril, 
the French king hastily collected what forces he could — 
counts, barons, knights, men-at-arms, horse and foot, with 
the communes of the towns and villages — bade the bishops 
and clergy, monks and nuns, offer up masses, prayers and 
alms for the safety of the realm, and marched boldly against 
the invaders. He met them at the bridge of Bouvines on 
Sunday, July 27, and routed them completely. Hugh de 
Boves fled ; Otto fled likewise, or was driven from the field ; 
the earl of Salisbury, the counts of Flanders and Boulogne 
and the German count were made prisoners, together with 
Otto's seneschal and a crowd of other knights. The great 
coalition which had cost John so many years of diplomacy 
and such vast sums of money to build up was shivered into 
fragments at a single blow.^ 

» Rot. Pat, p. 118 b. 

' Cf. R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 288-91 ; M. Paris, Hist, Angi, vol. ii. p. 
151; W. Annor. Gesta P. A, cc. 181-97; R. Coggeshall, p. 169 (wrong 
date), and W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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he went on the 9th to Niort ; on the 12th he returned to 1214 
Parthenay,^ and there, on the 13 th, he, by letters patent, 
pledged himself to ratify whatever terms nine envoys, whom 
he named, should agree upon with Philip.^ 

These envoys were supported by the legate in person ; 
** and," says William the Breton, " although the high-souled 
King Philip, having in his army two thousand knights and 
more, besides a multitude of other troops, could easily have 
seized the whole land and the person of the king of Eng- 
land, yet with his wonted benigfnity he granted a truce." * 
In England Philip was reported to have yielded either to 
the authority of the Pope, or to the attraction of sixty 
thousand marks offered to him by John.* We may doubt 
whether either of these motives, or all of them united, 
would have proved effectual, if the complete overthrow and 
capture of his rival had really been as easy as the Breton 
court-historian imagined. The truce was dated from Sep- 
tember 18, and was to last for five years from the next 
Easter, 121 5. The conditions were that each party should 
retain its prisoners ; that the oath sworn to Philip by the 
towns of Flanders and Hainaut should be recognized as 
valid ; that Philip, his men, and his adherents should hold 
throughout the time of the truce whatever they held on the 
day of its commencement ; and that any disputes which 
might arise should be settled at certain appointed places by 
the sworn arbitrators of the truce, who were eight in number, 
each of the kings being represented by two laymen, an 
abbot and a secular priest The maltdte or tax levied by 
each king on the adherents of his rival was to be given up 
if John, its originator, consented to renounce it ; if not, 
Philip claimed the right to continue it likewise. Frederic 
of Sicily was to be included in the truce as an ally of 
Philip, and Otto as a friend of John, if they chose to be so 
included ; if otherwise, then Philip was to be at liberty to 
assist Frederic and John to assist Otto, within the boundaries 
of the empire, without violating the peace between them- 
selves. 

1 Itin. a. 16. • Rot, Pat, p. 140 b. 

3 W. Armor. Gesta P, A, c. 204. ^ R. Coggeshall, p. 170. 
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letters patent issued from Angers on June 17 ^ ; and as soon 1214 
as these letters reached England, Nicolas solemnly withdrew June-July 
the interdict* 

Serious grievances connected with it, however, still 
remained. A special tax seems to have been levied through- 
out the realm, under the title of " aid for the relaxation of 
the interdict " * — either to pay the remainder of the indemnity 
to the bishops or to furnish the tribute due to Rome. No 
indemnification was provided for the losses of any one except 
the bishops ; the multitude of lower clergy, the monks, nuns 
and lay people of both sexes whose property had been 
seized or damaged "on occasion of the interdict" were 
ignored in the settlement When they applied to the legate 
for redress, he told them that he had no instructions to deal 
with their case, but that they might appeal to the Pope.* 
For the great majority of individual victims, ruined as they 
were, such an appeal was impracticable. The greater 
religious houses might have been able to attempt it ; but 
regulars and seculars alike were apparently in too much 
dread of the king to attempt anything at all. Within two 
months after his return to England John put forth a demand 
to the clergy of at least one diocese, and to several religious 
houses, in the shape of a courteous request that they would 
waive all claim to the return of " those things which you 
gave to us in the time of the interdict, and which are now 
described as having been taken from you." A form of 
renunciation or quit-claim was issued, evidently intended for 
distribution throughout the country, to be sig^ned by the 
parties concerned.^ John in fact seems to have again asked 
all the English clergy, as he had asked them two years 
before, for a quit-claim on the plea that their contributions 

raise the interdict as soon as he had obtained security for the payment of twelve 
thousand marks a year, in half-yearly instalments, till the total of forty thousand 
should be complete. 

* Rot, Chart, p. 199. 

' R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 284, makes the date June 29 ; W. Coventry, 
vol. ii. p. 217, R. Coggeshall, p. 169, and Ann, Waverl, a. 1 2 14, make it 
July 2. 

' Rot, Clam, vol. i. pp. 208, 208 b, 209. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 284, 285. 
^ Rot, Pat, pp. 124, 140 b, 141. 
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1214 had been voluntary ; and though we have no statcmem d 
the result, there seems no reason to doubt that in 1314, a 
in 1 2 1 2, the audacious demand was complied with. 

The weakness of the clergy was partly owing to the fret 
that they were disappointed in their hopes of ^"***^ a 
champion in the legate. At his coming he had been haOed 
as a reformer both in Church and State ' ; but the yor 
1 2 1 4 had scarcely begun when Archbishop Stephen, after 
consultation with his suffragans,' addressed to him a 
protest, threatening to appeal against him to the Pope 
he desbted from instituting prelates to vacant 
contrary to the rights of the metropolitan. Nicolas dis- 
regarded the protest, and commissioned Pandulf — who had 
just ^one back to Rome — to defend him against the appeal' 
For nine months Nicolas continued to exercise his infliaenoe 
as he chose, without remonstrance from the Pope. He was 
an instrument which could not be dispensed with until its 
special work — the removal of the interdict — was done; 
moreover, the king was on the Continent, and in the doubdal 
state of political affairs it would scarcely have been 
during his absence, for Innocent to withdraw his 
representative from England. No sooner, however, had 
John returned than Nicolas was summoned back to Rone.* 
It is clear that Stephen's protest and appeal had been really 
directed not merely against legatine intrusion into his own 
mctropolitical rights, but also, and chiefly, against the legate's 
interpretation of the papal letter concerning elections 10 
churches, and his action in making himself the medium 
of royal interference in this matter.* Stephen indeed seems 
to have looked upon Nicolas as the chief obstacle to a 
settlement, between himself and the king, of this question of 
elections ; and a formal settlement, wholly in the Church's 

' W. C'livrntry, vol. ii. p. 215. 

• At IiunstaMc. **A!!rr t* c Ktavc nf Epphany," K. Wcadovct, rai b. 

I • ^ t "^• 

> k. Wcm! i%rr, \ol in. yy. S^tS. 270. «a)rv thai NictiU»« mith ibc ki^f • 
j\\€iil. **x\\ YwtAmW s}iri::.it!y tu |i!ra<l fi>f h:ni at Home agamM ihc AfcAi^i 
^at rAfi'ljlf'^ ai>(<r<Mi:hir.»; liriMrtarr t.\cr »C4 ** in nun.'ufn tttMSnuB 
ai.r.'.uHf rti ^\ |(.?.n ••!: f4ir.;.ary 4 ( A'of . CIomi. voJ. i. y, 14M. tril dayi u 
\^\'A" '**'r;.J.»'ii * Ajijir.il wa* in.i :r .-r r%rn ihrrairnctl. 

* K^\ K \Vr;).j«.%rr, \iil. \\\ p;< i*8. 279. an*l R. rucstahall, pi 17a 
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favour, was in fact made as soon as king and archbishop 12 14 
were once more face to face. On November 2 1 John published 
a grant of free and canonical election to all the churches in 
his realm.^ This grant, like every other acknowledgement 
made by the Crown, before or since, of the Church's right 
on this point, was of course destined never to be anything 
but a dead letter. But it served John's purpose. It saved 
him from a fresh quarrel with the Church at a moment 
when the struggle with the barons in which he had been 
engaged almost ever since his accession to the Crown had 
entered upon a new phase and assumed a new character 
which made it, alike for them and for him, a matter of life 
and death. 

^ Statutes of the RecUniy Charters of Liberties, p. 5. A copy of this grant, 
with the date January 15, is printed in Foedera, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 126-7. 



CHAPTER VI 

JOHN AND THE BAKONS 
1314-1215 

Ki ore vftanoit oir Tocoiion de U guem dont It roii Jcbutt 
de la pliu grauit partie d'En^lctierre, bien Ic poroit olr co cot ctcrit. 

Hist, dii Dma tU N^nmmmdia^ F *4S* 



iDtervcnicDtiliiu iuque archiepiicopo Cantusrienfti cnm plohbai 
ct baronibui nonnullU, (|uasi \%jl inter rcgem et baronet Inrmata at. 

K. COGOBHALU P> 17s. 

1314 On May 26, 12 14, John had issued writs for the oollectioe 
of a scutagc of three marks per fee from all tenants*in-€hidL 
royal demesnes, vacant bishoprics, lands in royml wmrdship. 
and escheats, except those fees which were personally repre- 
sented in the army in Poitou ; on these the scutage wmi^ as 
usual, to be remitted by royal warrant.' Those nortfacre 
barons who had refused to serve now refused to pay. 
adhered to their contention that they were by their 
exempt from the obligation to foreign senice, and they 
argued that, in consequence, they were also exenpc firon 
the obligation to payment in substitution for such senrioe.' 
Whether they claimed this double exemption as a privikce 
(lecultar to themselves, or as common to the whole baroaifc 
is not (]uitc clear. In cither case the claim would have 
been (lifTicuit. if not im]x)ssiblc, to prove. There is nothing 
t() inilicatc that the fiefs in ntirthcm England had been 
tirii^trially «^ ran ted on different conditions fn>m those in the 
snijtli. Oil the other hand, there are, indeed, some slight 
\\\\\- .itiiins of the jxissiblc existence in some quarters, in the 

3:0 
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days of both Richard and Henry, of a theory that the obliga- 12 14 
tion to foreign service — and therefore to payment of scutage 
for a foreign war — did not form part of the regular obliga- 
tions of military tenure ; in other words, that tenants-in- 
chivalry were not legally bound to serve in, or to pay for, 
any war save one of defence. But no general attempt had 
ever been made even to formulate such a theory, far less to 
carry it out to its logical consequences ; and it is obvious 
that those consequences would have made it practically im- 
possible for the kings of England to carry on any continental 
warfare at all. When John in reply to the northern recal- 
citrants insisted that " it always used to be so done " — that ^ 
is, foreign service had been rendered or scutage paid in its 
stead — in his father's and brother's days,^ he was unquestion- 
ably right ; and he might have added that it had also been 
so done, over and over again, in the early years of his own 
reign. The protest of the northern barons seems to have / 
been made to him in a personal meeting very soon after his | 
return to England ; we are told that " the matter would 
have gone further, had it not been checked by the presence 
of the legate." It seems indeed to have gone further not- / 
withstanding that obstacle, for the same chronicler adds: ' 
" There was brought forth a certain charter of liberties given 
to the English by Henry I., which the said barons asked the 
king to confirm." ^ / 

If we may believe a report which was current a few 
years later, this demand had been first suggested to the 
barons, more than a year before, by Archbishop Stephen of 
Canterbury. On August 25, 121 3; he had gathered the 1313 
bishops, abbots and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, with 
some of the lay magnates, around him in S. Paul's cathedral 
that they might receive his instructions concerning a partial 
relaxation of the interdict, which he was empowered to 
grant, pending the arrival of the legate. It was said • that 
he had afterwards called aside the lay members of the 
assembly to a secret meeting in which he laid before them 
a yet weightier matter. " Ye have heard " — thus he was 

1 W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 217. ' lb, p. 218. 

' *• Ut fama rcfert," R. Wcndover, vol. iil p. 263. 
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1213 reported to have addressed them — ** how, when I abiolved 
the kin^ at Winchester, I made him swear to put down btd 
laws and enforce throughout his realm the good Uvs oc 
Kdward. Now, there has been found also a certain chaner 
of King Henry I. by which, if ye will, ye may recall to tbesr 
former estate the liberties which ye have so long lost " : — 
and he caused the document in question — the coronatkr- 
chartcr of Henry I. — to be read aloud before them. * Aiki 
when this charter had been read through and interpreted tc 
the barons, they rejoiced with very great joy, and all swore 
in the archbishop's presence that when they saw a fitting; 
time they would fight for those liberties, if it were needfn!, 
even unto death ; the archbishop, too, promised them hi« 
most faithful help to the utmost of his power. And. a con- 
federacy being thus made between them, the conference va» 
dissolved."* This story is given by Roger of Wcndmrr 
only as a rumour ; but whether the rumour were literals' 
true or not, it was at any rate founded upon a fact : Chr 
fact that the movement which was to result in the Great 
Charter owed its true impulse to the patriotism, as it owed 
its success to the statesmanship, not of any of the barons. 
but of Stephen Langton. 

During eight months out of the fourteen which elapsed 
between the archbishop's return and that of the king, the 
administration of government was in the hands of Peter de» 
KcKhes, and he ruled the country with a rod of iron.' Bo: 
Tctcr's vice-regal tyranny was only the final outcome of a 
state of things which had Ixren growing worse from >xar to 
year for more than a cjuartcr of a centur>'. England in the 
•»i\-tL-eiith yiMf of Kin;^' John was suflTcring under an accvmu- 
lalinii of '.;rif\a:ui's coriNisti:-.^^ a-* Kalph of Coggcshall tnii> 
»iay<. of a'.l " th.r rvil cii-toms which the king's father and 
lir«'*hrr h.nl r.i:-'*i! up t'^r \\\v oppre*»"»iMn of the Church anJ 
rci'in, t« '.:»•! lur '.Mth t!:i' a!»iiscs which the king himself hai 
.nl.'.iil tl.'.-f'ti)." N«i «!«)i:l>t tlir--e last f*irmed the y&iox^ 
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part of the evil, and it was the addition of them that gave 12 14 
such an increase of bitterness to all the rest The obliga- 
tion laid upon all men to attend the Forest courts, when 
summoned, whether subject to their jurisdiction or not, had 
been a hardship ever since it was imposed by Henry II. in 
1 1 84 ; the working of the Forest laws had been a source 
of suffering from a period much earlier still ; but the area of 
the hardship and the suffering was rendered more extensive 
by the new afforestations made by John.^ The inconvenience 
caused by the old practice of making common pleas '* follow 
the king" — that is, of holding trials of civil causes only 
before the justices who accompanied the king, wheresoever 
he might be — had been felt in Henry's time, and Henry had 
tried to remedy it by setting up a permanent bench of 
justices in a fixed place to deal with such causes. But the 
right retained by the sovereign of calling up suits from this 
tribunal to his own presence was exercised by John to a 
degree which his restless and erratic movements — almost 
more restless and erratic than those of his father — seem to 
have rendered extremely vexatious to litigants.* The "^ 
precise limits of the king's rights over his tenants-in-chief 
as to military service, scutage, control over their castles, 
and such -like matters, had been more or less in dispute 
throughout the two preceding reigns ; but the bitterness of 
such disputes was intensified by John's personal dealings 
with his barons, his subtle contrivances for stealing from 
them their rights over their own tenants and their own 
lands, his interference with their domestic life by his con- 
tinual demands for hostages, and, above all, in many cases, 
by a desecration of their homes which blood alone could/ 
expiate. 

Again, the corrupt administration of the sheriffs hacK 
been matter of complaint under Henry; but it was far/ 
worse under John ; for whereas Henry, and after him, 
Hubert Walter acting for Richard, had endeavoured by 
various means to check the independent action and curtail 
the powers of the sheriffs, now the king himself was almost 

^ Articles of the Barons, 1215 cc. 39, 47. 

'*' lb, c 8. 
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1214 openly ill league with those officers, and their usurpatioQi 
and extortions were not merely condoned, but cncoungai 
if not even directly instigated, by him for his own intereiiL 
Owing to the rise in the value of land and a x-ariety of ocfaer 
causes, the shcrifTs' annual receipts had for many yemn pass 
been generally in considerable excess of the sum — fixed 
under the Norman kings on the basis of the Domesdar 
Survcy — for which they were accountable to the rojral 
treasury as ferm of the shire. Whatever they l e ccti ^ 
beyond this fixed sum seems to have been originally, is 
theory at least, their own profit But a share of it vas 
naturally soon claimed by the Crown ; and this was done. 
not by putting the ferm at a higher figure, but by charpng 
the sheriff with an additional lump sum under the title oc 
crenuntum^ or, in John's time, proficuum} Whatever pro- 
portion the increment thus paid to the Crown may ha%T 
borne to the actual receipts of the sherifTs, it is clear tha; 
under a sovereign of John's character an arrangement which 
made king and sheriff partners in gain would nuke thes 
also partners in extortion. The partnership liegan when the 
sheriff entered upon his office ; he was appointed to it b^r 
the king alone, he held it during the king's pleasure ; Johr 
had no trouble in finding sheriffs after his own heart. \s 
the improvement of the royal demesnes and the legitimafit 
proceeds of royal jurisdiction were inadequate to prodiicc 
increment on a scale such as is shown in some of the Pipe 
Kolls of the reign, these men fleecet! the people of their 
shire by every means they could devise, for the joint profit 
of the king and themselves ; and the king connived at and 
abftted rver>' |H»NsihIc usurpation of the sheriffs^ that they 
mi^ht wring out (»t the shire a larger amount of monc>' for 
him. They set at nought the restrictions which John's pre* 
(ii-ceNMifN had pl.icci! ujh)ii their action. They took upor 

 • If :^r «j!.:i* t • uhi h *! •■"->: ;>r<ir.t« ha«l r>«cn v^n-.r ii!rm nuy \^ gih ui 'i 
fM 1.1 \\v la \ t?. i! a/-.-'. .'fM". - f r. \\*^ i^ S was at,r<'unlctl ii<« at doc 10 i^ 
Tr- . \\\ . . \1 •> * > !Kf s* c-f:M ..: '^•a*!..! I^hifi- ^n ! >hr^»;«lurr. iW «ktch tw- 
*. ..ii'.ri ■?.• .1 .:■ rrfri. »a. .♦ 4 1 ; \ 2 4. ^ ;.■.' I'.^i*.-. V.\ . /^.*. «•**»#■;. • .4 
1. ; ; ii'<. I ;; iV :ti i-!, ; «. \ I, ^ .« : ir^: ::.j' rhi« /'.".. mmm »m rrHnd 
lire >ijr ' /.."•• I i t. ir. : wrr.'. ! >Mn lur!hri >rar ^t \r%,\^ nil a IJll t* 
• A* :. % ■-..•.- 1 s> 1 u , / ; ; t :' i ;^. U2. 14$. u:. iM. <$« A^^ 
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themselves to keep the pleas of the Crown, without reference 1314 
to the coroners to whom that duty had been specially 
intrusted under Richard.^ They accused men of offences 
and sent them to the ordeal without more ado, in defiance 
of Henry's ordinance limiting the employment of that mode 
of trial to cases in which the chaise was made on the pre- 
sentment of a sworn jury.* The corrupt and extortionate , 
rule of the sheriffs had been strongly condemned by the \ 
bishops and magnates in the king's name at the council at 
S. Albans in August 1 2 1 3, and it is said that after the 
coming of the legate some attempt was made to check these 
abuses by removing the most glaring offenders from office ; * 
but a mere change of officers was of little avail ; the fault 
lay not only in the persons who worked the system, but also 
in the system itself; and the evil extended far beyond the ' 
sphere of the sheriffs* activity. 1 

The whole judicial administration of the realm was\\/ 
corrupt There was very distinctly one law for the rich and \ v 
another for the poor.* Justice was sold, delayed, or refused 
altogether, at the king's will.* Proceedings for which the 
presence of only the parties concerned in the suit, and a 
certain number of jurors, was legally necessary, were made a 
pretext for summoning other persons,® evidently for the sake 
of exacting fines from them if they failed to attend, and 
were protracted^ so as to make attendance as vexatious 
as possible, that there might be the more defaulters and the 
more fines. The course of justice was subjected to constant 
interference through the summary evocation of causes from 
the lower courts to that of the king, at the instance of any 
suitor who could afford to pay for the writ of ^^ praecipe^' 
whereby the sheriff was authorized to effect the transfer.® 
Fines were imposed without regard either to the scale of the 
offence or the offender's means of paying, so that men of all 
classes were reduced by them to ruin, being unable to make 
up the required sum except by selling their sole means of 
livelihood — the free yeoman his tenement, the villein his 

1 Art. Bar. c. 14. ^ lb, c 28. 

' W. Coventry, vol. ii. pp. 214, 215. * Art Bar. c, 26. 

• lb. c 30. « lb. c. 8. ^ lb. c. 13. • lb, c. 24. 
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1314 cart, the merchant his stock in trade ;^ clerks were anefced 
to the full value not only of any lay tenement which tfaey 
possessed, but also of their ecclesiastical benefices.* Henry s 
Assize had given to the Crown only the chattels of a 000- 
victed felon ; but now the Crown took his land also, withoal 
compensation to the mesne lord to whom it ought to hare 
reverted.* 

The exactions and usurpations of the Crown were ct 
the most various kinds, and affected every class of sockt}*. 
Reliefs of arbitrary and unreasonable amount were agaic. 
as in the Red King's days, exacted from tenants-in-chaef ob 
succession to their estates.^ Sub-tenants holding land whkh 
formed part of an escheated honour were made to pay relics 
not as other sub-tenants paid to their immediate lord, hot as 
if they held in chief of the Crown.^ The widows of tenants* 
in-chief could not obtain the dowry to which they 
legally entitled without payment to the king for its 
ment,^ and were forced into second marriages against 
will.' The wardship and marriage of minor heirs wa 
or sold, by the king to his friends without regard to the 
honesty or dishonesty of the guardian and the interests of 
the minor and his family.* By an ingenious piece of in- 
tentional confusion the Crown arrogated to itself the right 
of wardship in cases where it had no such right. If a nua 
held land of the Crown by a non-feudal tenure, and abo 
held other land under another lord by k night -service, the 
distinction between his holding in chief and his holding in 
chivair}' was ignored for the king's benefit, and the cmtod y 
of all the man's lands was appropriated to the Ci 
Distraints for debt to the Crown were made in the 
arbitrary way ; the king's bailiffs would, if it so pleased 
them or their master, seize a debtor's land instead of his 
chattels, though the value of these latter sufficed to diachaigc 
his debt ; or they would distrain a debtor's sureties, although 
he himself wa> able to pay/*"' When a freeman died, thc>- 
assuiTK-d as matter i)f course that he was in debt to the 
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king, and without inquiring to what amount, they seized his 12 14 
chattels, to be restored to his executors or next-of-kin only 
when the royal claim was satisfied, and not always then.^ 
John, like William Rufus, " would be every man's heir." If 
a man died in debt to the Jews, and leaving an heir under 
age, those usurers were suffered to exact interest upon their 
debt during the minority of the heir, so that if through the 
death of the Jewish creditor the debt should fall into the 
king's hand (the Crown being the legal heir of all Jews), 
there should be as much for the king as possible ; and in 
such cases he claimed payment of the uttermost farthing 
that was set down in the Jew's account -book, although he 
might thereby leave the Christian debtor's widow and 
children to starve.* Exorbitant tolls were exacted from 
merchants.^ Fines were laid upon towns for the making of 
bridges, in places where no such obligation had existed in 
times past* Weirs were placed in the rivers that the king 
might keep to himself the profits of fishing.* Monasteries 
not of royal foundation were taken into the king's custody 
during vacancy, in defiance of the rights of their founders' 
representatives.* The king's bailiffs compelled men to give 
their corn and other goods for the use of the king or his 
servants, their horses and carts for the carriage of burdens 
in his service, their wood for the construction of his buildings, 
whether the owners were willing or not, and seemingly 
without payment.^ Free men were arrested, imprisoned, 
ejected from their lands, even exiled or outlawed, without 
legal warrant or fair trial.® Individuals were forbidden to 
enter or quit the realm at the mere will of the king.® Some 
barons whom he specially favoured, or wanted to propitiate, 
received licences to impose arbitrary taxes on their sub- 
tenants, without regard to the limits of feudal custom,^^ 
just as the king himself imposed taxes on his subjects 
according to his will and pleasure. In a word, the entire 
system of government and administration set up under the 
Norman kings and developed under Henry and Richard 

* Art. Bar. c. 15. * lb, cc. 34, 35. ' lb, c 31. 

* lb, c. II. ^ lb, c. 23. • lb, c. 43. 
7 lb, cc. 18, 20. 8 lb, c. 29. lb, c. 33. w /J. c. 6. 
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1314 had been converted by the ingenuity of John into a moi; 
subtle and effective engine of royal extortioiit oppit virm 
and tyranny over all classes of the nation, froni earl to 
villein. 

The only class which was as yet capable of making any 
corporate opposition or protest was the baronage ; and 
hitherto the discontent of the barons had shown itsdf only 
in the resistance of some of their number to the king's 
demands on certain special occasions and in reference to 
certain special points which affected them personally ai 
tenants-in-chief. But there was now one man in Englaad 
who looked at the questions at issue between them and the 
king from a higher standpoint than theirs, and in 
eyes those questions were only small parts of a much 
and deeper question, on the solution of which he had set Im 
mind from the very hour of his landing in the realm. One 
chronicler relates that John's first impulse on hearing of 
Archbishop Stephen's arrival in England had been to with* 
draw himself to some remote place and put off* their me etin g 
as \oi\^ as possible, and that he had only been induced to 
abandon this intention by the remonstrances of some of the 
barons.^ Whether this particular story be true or not. it 
seems plain that John's conduct throughout his quarrel with 
the Church was to a great extent dictated by personal dif* 
like to the archbishop. This feeling must have been maini)* 
instinctive ; for the two men had never seen each other till 
they met at Winchester on July 20, 1213. The instinct. 
however, was a true one : it was Stephen I^ngton who was to 
give the first impulse to the work which was destined — 
though not till long after he had passed away — to make the 
rule of such :i kin^ as John im{X)ssiblc in England for 
evermore. 

The archbishop was determined to be ^tisfied with 
nfjthifij; short of a literal fulfilment of the promise on which 
he ha<l insistcil as a ctiruiition of the kini^'s absolution, the 
promise that to '* ./// men '" iheir rights should be restotrd. 
He ^aw that this ciiil could Ik: j^aincd only b>' the in«tru- 
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mentality of the barons ; he also saw that it could be gained [ 1214 
only by a policy based on clearer and firmer, as well as 
broader and nobler, lines than any of them were capable of 
designing. They, indeed, had no definite scheme of policy ; 
nor had they any leader able to furnish them with such a . 
scheme. The men of highest standing among the magnates, \ 
such as the earls of Salisbury, Chester, Albemarle, Warren, 
Cornwall and William the Marshal, — the men of highest 
standing among the official class, such as the heads of the 
houses of Aubigny, Vipont, De Lucy, Basset, Cantelupe, 
Neville, Brewer ^ — had either gone to the war or paid their 
scutage for it without a murmur, and stood utterly aloof from 
the group of " Northerners," among whom the most con- 
spicuous were two barons of secondary rank, Eustace de 
Vesci and Robert Fitz- Walter. Both Eustace and Robert 
are said to have had just grounds for bitter personal resent- 
ment against John ; but Robert Fitz- Walter had twice already 
shown himself to be both a traitor and a coward ; and on 
the second occasion, in 1 2 1 2, Eustace de Vesci had done 
the like. The pardon and restoration of both these men in 
the following year was a matter of policy, but was not due 
to any merits of their own.* It was not under the inspira-i 
tion and guidance of such men as these that the liberties of- / 
the English people could be won, nor even that the barons I 
could succeed in their struggle for the privileges, pretended I 
or real, of their own order. Another guide offered himself / 

charter of Henry I. Whether the offer was made at the 
meeting in S. Paul's in August 121 3, or at some later date 1 
and in some other way, is of little consequence ; it is enough ' 
that antecedent probability and after-history alike justify the 
general belief of which Roger of Wendover is the spokes- 
man : — that it was Langton who brought to light the charter 
of which the very existence seems to have been forgotten, ^ 
and it was from him that the barons adopted it as the basis 
of their demands. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 300, 301. 
' See Note II. at end. 



to them in the person of Stephen Langton, and offered to 
them at the same time a definite basis of action in the 
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1214 The step which they took in so doing was weightier than, 

probably, they themselves had any idea of. At first glance 
the charter scorns to have little or no bearing upon Ac 
immediate subject of dispute between them and the king . 
it contains no mention whatever of either scutage or mtUtary 
service beyond sea. But it does contain a scries of dames 
regulating the relations between the tenants-in^chicf and the 
Crown ; and thus it furnished them with a substantial grouad 
for insisting that all violations of its provisions on the put 
of the Crown must be redressed before any further burdens 
could be binding upon them. It was even possible for thes 
to argue that any demands on the king's part other thac 
those expressly sanctioned in the charter were an 
ment on their privileges as therein defined. For the 
purpose which Langton had in view, the value of the charter 
lay in its opening of the way to wider reforms by the 
incidental clauses which bound the tenants -in -chief to 
extend to their sub-tenants the same benefits which the)' 
themselves received from the king, and in the com] 
sentence which declared the abolition of ^ all evil 
whereby the realm was unjustly oppressed.** ^ The 
thoughtful among the confederate barons may perhaps bv 
this time have begun to see that, even from a selfish point 
of view, they had nothing to lose, and might ha\'e socnethtng 
to ^ain, by identifying their cause with that of the nation as 
a whole. Many of the grievances which touched the lower 
classes touched the higher also, though not always in the 
same way. Moreover, although the people were as ytt 
powerless to initiate any cor|)orate action in their own behaK. 
their MipjKirt had saved more than one earlier so v erei g n in 
a stru^L^ie a;^ainst the barons ; it might prove no less useful 
t«» thr Kirons iti a stru^'^Ie against the king. But whate%Tr 
tl'.e b.in-ns may have thou:;ht about these matters, the king 
u»i^ -t.i:e>fnan cimw^'li i«« M-e .i^ clearly as the primate how 
'Aci;^h!y iiTiti f.ir-rc.icliin,: mi..'.t he the cnnscijuences invohed 
i:j tlu- •Iftii.iiii! lor a niiewai of tl:e charter. He therefore 
J »'»!;•• IK'! its «iiscussi..:i \\\\ aft it i liristinav' 

' *  \\\ I • M* :.fy I '.c i. 4. I. 
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Such is the brief statement of the Barnwell annalist. In , 1214 
its stead, Roger of Wendover gives us a dramatic scene in ; 
S. Edmund's abbey. " The earls and barons of England," 
he tells us, came together in that sanctuary, "as if for 
prayer ; but there was something else in the matter, for after 
they had held much secret discourse, there was brought forth 
in their midst the charter of King Henry I., which the same 
barons had received in London, as hath been before said, 1 
from Archbishop Stephen of Canterbury. Then they went 
all together to the church of S. Edmund the King and 
Martyr, and beginning with the eldest, they swore on the 
high altar that if the king sought to evade their demand for ; 
the laws and liberties which that charter contained, they , 
would make war upon him and withdraw from fealty to 
him till he should, by a charter furnished with his seal, 
confirm to them all that they demanded. They also agreed 
that after Christmas they would go all together to the king, 
and ask him for a confirmation of the aforesaid liberties ; 
and that meanwhile they would so provide themselves with 
horses and arms that if the king should seek to break his / 
oath, they might by seizing his castles compel him to make 
satisfaction. And when these things were done they returned 
every man to his own home." ^ 

John was at S. Edmund's on November 4 ; * it is possible 
therefore that his meeting with the barons may have been 
held there, and that the scene described by Roger may have 
taken place after the king's departure. He kept Christmas 
at Worcester, and returned to London at the opening of the 
new year.® There, at Epiphany, the confederate barons came 1215 
to him in a body, " in somewhat showy military array," and 
prayed him " that certain laws and liberties of King Edward, 
with other liberties granted to them and to the English 
Church and realm, might be confirmed, as they were written 
in the charter of King Henry I. and the laws aforesaid ; 
moreover they declared that at the time of his absolution at 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 293, 294. Cf. R. Coggeshall, p. 170. 

2 I tin. a. 16. 

3 He was at Worcester December 25-27 ; Tewkesbury, 27, 28 ; Geddin^on, 
December 31, 121 4; and at the New Temple in London January 7-15, 12 15. 
Itin. a. 16. 
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131 5 Winchester, he had promised those ancient laws and libcrtief* 
and thus he was bound by his own oath to the observance of 
the same." John cautiously answered that " the matter whkh 
they sought was great and difficult, wherefore he asked Cor 
a delay till the close of Easter, that he might consider bo« 
to satisfy both their demands and the dignity of his crown.' - 
He then seems to have tried to persuade them — no doobi 
each man singly — into giving him a written promise *" noTr 
again to demand such liberties from him or his successors * . 
but to this no one would consent except the bishop of 
Winchester, the earl of Chester, and WilUam Brewer.* At 
last the proposed adjournment till the close of Easter was 
agreed upon, but not till the king had, " against his will' 
pledged himself by three sureties to fulfill his promise by 
giving reasonable satisfaction to all parties at the date thus 
appointed.' 

The king's sureties were the archbishop of Cantcrburj'. 
the bishop of Ely, and William the Marshal. The choice 
of the archbishop as one of them was good policy on John's 
part ; and Langton's acceptance of the office implies no 
wavering or double-dealing on his side. In so far as it was 
his inspiration that gave a new force to the enterprise of the 
barons, by raising it from a struggle for their own privileges 
into a struggle for the liberties of the English nation, he 
was in truth, as Roger of Wcndover says, their " chief ally ' , ' 
and for the achievement of its end as he himself conccsved 
it, he dill indeed " give them his most faithful help to the 
utmost of his |)ower." But the help which he gave then 
was not that of a partisan ; Stephen Langton was at once 
too true a churchman and too great a statesman, and hekl 
to<^) lofty a conception of his proper constitutional functions 
as primate of ail England, tu ificntify himself with any party. 
Thf ri^ht ami the duty t*f the archbishop of Canterbur>' 
was ti) Ik- the pa^ti^an of neither kin^ nor {tcople, Init the 
;iii.ii* am! fn*'riit'»r «t' Ixjth. <^^ f.ir as I hey would accept his 

' K V. r  \-r. % : 1. .• ,' « r. \\ ( \r;i*ry, \i:. ii. }k JlS 

 I. % .:•:}:.•• 
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guidance and listen to his admonitions, and the mediator 1215 
between them whenever mediation was needed. He was by / 
virtue of his office the first adviser of the Crown as well as I 
the guardian of the nation's rights ; and it was only by \ 
standing firmly at his post by the king's side in the former \ 
capacity that he could be truly efficient in the latter. I 
Langton's attitude was evidently understood by both parties j 
at the time. From the moment when the northern barons 
first asked the king to confirm his great-grandfather's charter, 
if not before, John must have known that the hand of the / 
primate was with them in the matter. But he was quite as 
much alive as they were to the value of such a helper ; 
moreover, he seems to have had the somewhat rare gift of 
being able to recognize in another man qualities which were 
conspicuously absent from his own character. Much as he 
hated Langton, he evidently trusted to his honour and 
loyalty as implicitly as he trusted to that of William the 
Marshal. He therefore continued to the end the policy 
which he had pursued ever since the archbishop's coming to 
England. He treated Langton with every mark of confidence "v/ 
and respect ; he carefully avoided any step which might 
have forced him into opposition on ecclesiastical grounds ; 
and in his diplomatic dealings with the barons it was 
Langton whom he employed as his chief commissioner and ' 
representative. 

The king, however, was even more prompt than the v 
barons in preparing to back diplomacy by force. Imme- 
diately after the Epiphany meeting he ordered a renewal of 
the oath of allegiance throughout the country ; and this time 
it was to be taken in the form of an oath of liege homage, 
binding his subjects to "stand by him against all men." 
This, it is said, was an unwonted addition, which was gener- 
ally opposed as being "contrary to the charter" — the 
standard by which all things were now tried.^ It may 
have been in connexion with this matter that the king sent Fcb.'xo 

^ W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 218. It need scarcely be remarked that the 
charter contains not a worcl^n the subject. The argument evidently was *' what- 
ever is not in the charter is contrary to it *' ; in other words, *' omission is pro- 
hibition." The fact that such an argument might be used on both sides was of 
£ourse conveniently ignored. 
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1215 to the men of sixteen southern and midland shires coaunii- 
sioncrs " to explain his business " to them ; ^ but he ended 
by withdrawing his demand, " not deeming the time oppor- 
tune for excitin^^ a tumult among the people."' Tha: 
tumults would nevertheless arise before long he knew 
well ; and to meet this danger he had already called to 
aid the loyal *' barons and bachelors " of Poitou.' The 
summons must have been issued immediately after, if net 
even in anticipation of, his meeting with the English mal- 
contents at Epiphany, and the response must ha\-e been ai 
prompt as the summons, for on Februar>' 8 he had already 
lieard of the arrival in Ireland of some troops sent to him by 
Savaric de Maulcon, and was issuing orders to the aicb- 
bishop of Dublin for the payment of their passage to England* 
On February 19 the king gave a safe-conduct to **tfae 
barons of the North " that they might come to Oxford to 
speak with the primate, the other bishops and the Earl 
Marshal on Sunday the 22nd.^ Whether this conference 
took place, or what came of it, we are not told ; but on Mardi 
1 3 John wrote to the barons and bachelors of Poitou that the 
matter for which he had summoned them was now settkd, 
and he therefore, thanking them for their readiness to obey 
his call, bade those of them who had not yet set out remain 
at home, and those who had started go home again, with the 
assurance that he would indemnify them for their expenses,* 
It is {x)ssible that the barons may have asked for the 
conference at Oxford in order to remonstrate against the 
warlike preparations of the kin^, and that it may have 
resulted in some tem|K)rary arrangement which compeikd 
him to dismiss the Poitovins. It is also possible that this 
(listnissal may have N-irn |)n)mpteil by tidings from Rome. 
The pruNpcct t»f some such crisis as the present one had 
almost certainly lM*rn in the miruls ot* kin'^ and barons alike 
whr'ii J'iIki jMTti»r::u'il his h 'rii.iL^e to thr l'o|)e ; and both 
alike now soti.M\t ;>> make t'nrir pr>>tit out of that transaction, 
each sitit' ap;»M'iri • tn llur ri';*!', .i-* the common overijrd of 

' /.■.'. /':.' \ .' 1  :.*** • W 1' -.i-r.-rv, < ". u. j. •!>, 
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both, to use his authority in compelling the other to 3rield. 1215 
An envoy from John, William Mauclerc, had reached Rome 
on February 17. Eleven days later Eustace de Vesci and 
two other representatives of the malcontent party arrived 
with letters for the Pope. In these letters — so Mauclerc 
reported to his master — the confederate barons besought 
Innocent, " since he was lord of England," to urge and, if 
needful, compel the king to restore the ancient liberties 
granted by his predecessors and confirmed by his own oath. 
They recited how at the meeting in London at Epiphany 
John had not only refused to grant these liberties, but had 
endeavoured to make the petitioners promise never to ask 
for them again. They begged that the Pope would take 
measures to help them in this matter, " forasmuch as he well 
knew that they had at his command boldly opposed the king 
in behalf of the Church's liberty, and that the king's grant 
of an annual revenue and other honours to the Pope and the 
Roman Church had been made not of free will and devotion, 
but from fear and under compulsion from them." ^ Of what 
John wrote, or charged his envoy to say, to Innocent in his 
behalf, no record remains ; but Innocent's letters show what 
the tenour of John's argument must have been. With his 
usual dexterity the king made capital out of the secret 
meetings held, or said to have been held, by the malcontents ; 
and he also brought into special prominence the one point of 
discussion which was quite clearly defined, and in which he 
unmistakeably had precedent on his side — the question of the 
scutage. On March 19 Innocent wrote to the archbishop 
of Canterbury and the other English bishops, expressing his 
surprise that they had not checked the quarrel between the 
king and " certain magnates and barons," and reproving them 
for their failure to do so ; he strongly condemned the " con- 
spiracies and conjurations " which the barons were reported 
to have made, and ordered the bishops to quash all such con- 
spiracies and urge the barons to proceed only by fair and 
lawful means. On the other hand, he besought the king " to 
treat the aforesaid nobles graciously, and mercifully to g^nt 

^ FoederOy vol. i. pt. i. p. 120. See above, p. 182. 

Q 
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121 s their just petitions." On the same day he wrote to the 
barons, informing them of the contents of his letter to tbt 
bishops.* On April i he wrote to the barons agiis. 
avowedly in consequence of the king's complaint of 
refusal to pay the scutage for the Poitevin war ; he 
them for their contumacy in this matter, and ** warned aad 
exhorted " them to satisfy the king's claims without fnrtfaa 
delay." 

By the middle of April the two former of these letlen 
must have reached Kngland, the second being profaaUj 
brought back by Eustace de Vesci and his companioei 
The third letter was scarcely needed to show the barons thi! 
their cause was lost at Rome. John, moreover, had secored 
its ruin in that quarter by taking the Cross ' — partly, do 
doubt, as a protection against personal violence, but ttxL 
more as a means of enlisting the Pope's strongest sympathio 
in his behalf, and holding up his enemies to execratioa ai . 
hinderers of the crusade. They grew desperate ; they heU I 
another council among themselves, at which they determined 
without waiting for their promised interview with the kia( 
that they ** would deal civilly with him no longer * ; * and 

"^prii in Kastcr week they assembled at Stamford in arms. 
Five earls and forty barons are mentioned by 



present at the muster, " with many others " ; they all 
with horses and arms, and brought with them ** a 
host," estimated to comprise about two thousand knigbtk 
besides other horsemen, sergeants-at-arms, and foot soidierk' 
*' Atid because for the most part they came from the noftL 
they were all called Northerners." From Stamford thc> 
marched to Northampt<»n, but without doing any act di 

» /^ir'.i, vol i. ;.r. j. |». 1 27 » Ik. p. iiS. 

' Mn hil.r..ary 2. a-r'-iiiri^ !•• K. Wrn^luvrr, vol ui. pi 196 ; jb Atk 

Wr !:.' s i i> iNIiiiii4'. >«^* ' •■'•^ ■'■ ^^'- d'^vnlry, tkA u. \y JI9, aaj .4^ 
it't*:' n .1 lii; T. « i ■:!'-! -N !hr Iiktlirr liatr ; if iSc bet h^il bt«S kftom « 
K> M' ^•'f-i' I' ;• > ii:;rr,wrrr «r.::rr.. !^ry w -uM altnaM ccrtm«a^ tew 
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violence.^ John, who had spent Easter in London,^ sent the 1215 
primate and some other bishops and magnates to parley with 
them.^ Several meetings appear to have taken place. The 
deliberations evidently turned chiefly on the Pope's letters. 
No allusion is made by the chroniclers to the letter about the 
scutage, which perhaps had not yet arrived ; but, on the one 
hand. Innocent's condemnation of secret conspiracies could 
not be ignored ; and on the other, the barons ui^ed his 
injunction to the king to hearken to their " just petitions." * 
At length John — secure in the consciousness that he could 
refuse every petition on the plea that it was not just — author- 
ized his commissioners to demand of the barons, in his name, 
a categorical statement of the laws and liberties which they 
desired. 

This message was delivered to the insurgents by the 
primate and the Marshal, at Brackley, on Monday April 2y 
— the day after that originally fixed for the meeting of the 
barons and the king. " Then they [the barons] presented to 
the envoys a certain schedule, which consisted for the most part 
of ancient laws and customs of the realm, declaring that if 
the king did not at once grant these things and confirm them 
with his seal, they would compel him by force."* This 
" schedule " was no doubt a kind of first draft, prepared under 
the direction of Lang^on himself in his conferences with the 
insurgents during the previous week, of those " Articles of the 
Barons " from which we chiefly learn the grievances of the 
time, and most of which were ultimately embodied in the 
Great Charter. Langton and the Marshal carried it back to 
the king, who was now in Wiltshire.^ One by one the 
articles were read out to him by the primate. John listened 

^ W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 219. * Itin, a. 16. 

3 W. Coventry, U, < lb. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 298. 

* Roger of Wendover, Walter of Coventry, and several other annalists 
absurdly say that in Easter week (April 19-26) John was at, or near, Oxford, 
where he was to have met the barons. John had not been at Oxford since the 
Tuesday before Easter, April 13 ; from the 1 6th to the 23rd he was in London ; 
on the 23rd he went to Kingston, Reading and Alton, and thence on the 26tli 
to Clarendon ; /tin. a. 1 6. On the day he left London he granted a generai 
safe-conduct to all persons who should come to him in the suite of or with letters 
patent from the archbishop (A*^/. Pat. p. 134) ; none of the barons, however, seem 
to have availed themselves of this offer. 
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1215 with a scornful smile: *' Why do these barons not ask for 
my kingdom at once ? '* he said. ^ Their deff..nds are idk 
dreams, without a shadow of reason.'* Then he burst into i 
fury, and swore that he would never grant to them libertkf 
which would make himself a slave. In vain the archbisfaof 
and the Marshal endeavoured to persuade him to yield . he 
only bade them go back to the barons and repeat evcr>- vwd 
that he had said. They performed their errand ; ^ and Ihc 
barons immediately sent to the king a formal renunoatiaa 
of their homage and fealty,'* and chose for themselves 1 
captain-general in the person of Robert Fitz-Walter, to vfaoa 
they gave the title of " Marshal of the army of God aad 
Holy Church." ' They then marched back to Northampcoa 
occupied the town and laid siege to the castle.^ 

The king was not behindhand in his preparations kt 
war. His friends were already mustering at Gloucester; ob 
April 30 he requested them to proceed thence on tbc 
following Monday (May 3), well furnished with horses and 
arms, and with '* all the men they could get," to 
there to await his further commands.^ Orders were 
for strengthening the fortifications of Ijondon, Oxfafd 
Norwich. Bristol and Salisbun*.'' The earls of Salisburr 
Warren, Pembroke and ctthers {xrrambulated the country t? 
sec that the royal castles were properly fortified 
manned;" help w.-is summoned from Flanders* and fr 
roitou.' Karly in May the king returned for a couple of 
days U) London ; **' and as fourteen years before he had woa 
the sup(X)rt of its citizens in his struggle with RichaRfi 
chancellor by «^ranting to them the ** commune" which they 
desired, so now he endeavoured to secure their adhewxi bir 

• 

roiitlrf.iin;.; tlnir lilicrtir^ at^l acUling to them the crotmirj 
:iMvi!i-;.;e nf a fully const jtutcd municipality, the right tk' 

• r. \S : : ■. rr. V 1 i.i ; 2'j«). 
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elect their own mayor every year.^ Meanwhile the 121 5 
" northern " barons had found Northampton castle too 
strong to be taken without military engines which they did 
not possess ; so at the end of a fortnight they had raised the 
siege and moved on to Bedford. Here the castle was given 
up to them by its commandant, William de Beauchamp.^ 
Their forces were rapidly increasing in number ; the younger 
men especially, sons and nephews of the greater barons, 
joined them readily, "wishing to make for themselves a 
name in war " ; the elder magnates, for the most part, clave 
to the king " as their lord." ' 

On May 9 the king — now at Windsor — proposed that 
the quarrel should be decided by eight arbitrators, four to 
be chosen by himself and four by "the barons who are 
against us," with the Pope as " superior " over them ; he 
offered the earl of Warren and four bishops as sureties for 
his own acceptance of the award, and promised that until it 
was delivered he would take no forcible measures against 
the insurgents, " save according to the law of the realm and 
the judgement of their peers in his court." * This proposal 
seems to have been rejected at once, for two days later 
John ordered the sheriffs to seize the lands, goods and 
chattels of " his enemies " in their several shires and apply 
them to his benefit.^ Almost immediately afterwards he 
seems to have commissioned the archbishop of Canterbury 
to negotiate a truce for a few days. On the i6th he 
appointed his brother, Earl William of Salisbury, to act as 
his representative in London.* The object of William's 
mission evidently was to secure, if possible, the loyalty of 
the " mayor, aldermen and other barons of London," which 
John suspected to be wavering. His suspicion was correct ; 
a plot for the betrayal of the city was already ripe, and on 
the very next morning — Sunday, May 17 — the insurgents 
were masters of the capital.^ The first use they made of 

* Rot, Chart, p. 207. ' R. Wendovcr, vol. iiL p. 299. 
' W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 220. * Roi, Pat, p. 14 1. 

* Rot, Chart, p. 209 ; Rot. Clam. vol. i. p. 204. 

* Rot. Pat. p. 136 b. 

^ R. VVendover, vol. iii. pp. 299, 300 ; W. Coventry, vol. iL p. 220 ; R. 
Coggeshall, p. 171 ; for date see Rot. Pat. vol. up. 137 b. 
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1215 this success was to fill their pockets with plunder 

from the king*s partisans in the city, and from the Jevi . 
the next was to pull down the Jews' houses and uk the 
stones for repairing the city walls. They then sent ictten 
to all the earls, barons and knights who still adhered to the 
king, " bidding them, if they cared to retain their p i o perty 
and goods, forsake a king who was perjured and in rebellioo 
against his barons, and join with them in standing fimSy 
and fighting strongly for the peace and liberty of the reala : 
threatening that if they neglected so to do, they, the vritcf\ 
would direct their banners and their arms against then as 
against public enemies, and do their utmost to overchrov 
their castles, burn their dwellings, and destroy their fish* 
{)onds, orchards and parks/* These invitations and threats 
brought over to the winning side all who had been waiting 
to sec which way the tide would turn, and they, of coane, 
made a right goodly company.^ 

Still the king did not lose heail He had gone Croa 
Berkshire into Wiltshire,^ and was at his hunting seat of 
Fremantlc — *' a house which stands on a height, and in the 
heart of a forest" — when, on May 18 or 19, a party of 
Flemish knights under Robert de B^thune found their vaj 
to him and offered themselves for his ser\'ice. He gave 
them a joyous welcome, and hearing that a sudden rising 
had taken place in Devon, despatched them under the 
command of the earl of Salisbur>' to deal with iL The 
insurgents were re[x>rtecl to be besieging Exeter, whe nce 
the earl was bidden to disWxlgc them ; but they had, in fact 
already taken it ; and when Earl William reached 
iKirnc. he wa** tuid ih.it they were lying hidden in a 
through which hi^ road I.iy, in such numbers that he and 
his fi /.lowers hail no chance of csca{)c if they fell into the 
amljush ; uhcrfUjMin he went hack to the king at Win* 
cholcr.' •' ViiU an* n»>t ;^immI at taking fi>rtrc*<cs ! * said 
Irihn sc«»rnfuliy when he hear! the la!e. A few da>*s later 

5 I. Wrr:!- \. r. % ! .ri ; ; . 30, \o\. 
- i.'i'f. .1. I' . M.v 1 : 7. 
/■/; ' / /•;« . I ; 14 7. 1 ;*». l-:'.ri wa* .V }trmAni\t Ma? 17 19: : 
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he again bade the same party go and drive the " Northerners " 1215 
out of Exeter. Again they were met at Sherborne by 
alarming accounts of the increased numbers of the enemy ; 
but this time the Flemings, stung by the king's taunt, 
insisted upon going forward to " conquer or die " ; and the 
" Northerners," though they are said by the contemporary 
Flemish chronicler to have been ten to one, evacuated 
Exeter at the mere tidings of their approach.^ 

This second expedition to Exeter probably started from 
Winchester on the same day (May 24) on which John 
issued a notice that any persons who came to his service 
from over sea were to place themselves under the orders of 
his chamberlain, Hubert de Burgh.' He had summoned a 
part of his forces to muster on May 26 at Marlborough ; 
but on the 2Sth they were bidden to proceed to "the parts 
of Odiham and Farnham," there to receive his commands ; 
while others, who were to have come to Reading, were to 
await his orders sent through Jordan de Sackville. On the 
same day John wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
urgently, but very courteously, entreating that he would 
temporarily waive his right to the custody of Rochester 
castle and allow the king to garrison it with men of his 
own.* To this request Langton acceded.* By this time he 
had negotiated another truce, and two days later John gave May 37 
him a safe-conduct for himself and for whatever persons he 
might bring with him to Staines " to treat of peace between 
ourself and our barons." ^ 

The object of all these changes of front on the king's 
part was to gain time for assembling new forces and 
devising a new policy. On the same day on which he gave 
the safe-conduct to the archbishop, he despatched an urgent 
appeal to all " his knights, men-at-arms, and friends who were 
coming to join him " from over sea, entreating them to come 
as speedily as possible, and promising that they should be 

^ Hist, des Dues, pp. 148, 149. 
« Rot, Pat. p. 138. 
3 lb, p. 138 b. 

^ Rochester castle was restored to the archbishop after the ** peace " in June. 
R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 319. 
* Rot, Pat. p. 142. 
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liberties which they asked ; and that they might appoint a 1215 
place and day for him and them to meet, for the settlement 
of all these things." The messengers " guilelessly performed V 
the errand which had been guilefully imposed on them " ; 
and the barons, " buoyed up with immense joy," fixed the 
meeting to take place on June 1 5 in a meadow between 
Staines and Windsor,^ called Sunnimead, ^ 

There, on the appointed morning, the two parties June 15 
pitched their tents at a little distance from each other on 
the long reach of level grass-land which stretched along the 
river-bank. The barons came "with a multitude of most 
illustrious knights, all thoroughly well armed." ' " It is 
useless," says another chronicler, " to enumerate those who 
were present on the side of the barons, for they comprised 
well-nigh all the nobility of England." With the king 
were the archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, seven 
bishops, Pandulf — who had been sent back to England as 
the Pope's representative instead of Nicolas — the Master of 
the English Templars, the earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, 
Warren and Arundel, and about a dozen barons of lesser 
degree, including Hubert de Burgh.* It was to these 
chosen few, and above all to the first of them, that John 
really capitulated. His declaration that he granted the 
Great Charter by their counsel may well have been true of 
them all ; his most devoted adherents could, if they had any 
political sagacity, advise him nothing else for his own 
interest. The terms of capitulation, however, imply more 
than this. Nominally, the treaty — for it was nothing less * 
— was based upon a set of forty-nine articles "which the / 
barons demanded and the lord king granted." • But those ^ 
articles are obviously not the composition of " the barons " 
mustered under JLobert Fitz- Walter. Every step of the pro- 
ceedings of these insurgents up to that moment, every step 

^ R. Wcndovcr, vol. iii. p. 301. 

^ '* In prato qui vocatur Runemad," R. Coggeshall, p. 172. 

3 lb. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 302. 

* Stubbs, Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 53a 

^ Heading of Articles of the Barons : ** lita sunt capitala qoae Baronet petnnt 
et Dominus Rex concedit." 
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1215 of their proceedings afterwards, as well as evcr>'thing this is 
known of the character of their leaders, goes to show tktf 
they were no more capable of rising to the lofty conoeptkc 
embodied in the Charter — the conception of a contrac! 
between king and i)eople which should secure equal rigfats 
to every class and every individual in the nation — thu 
they were capable of formulating it in the minute detail and 
the carefully chosen phraseology of the Charter or erca of 
the Articles. The true history of the treaty of ^unnimad 
is told in one brief sentence by Ralph of Coggeshall : " Br 
the intervention of the archbishop of Canterbury, vitk 
several of his fellow-bishops and some barons, a sort of 
peace was made.'* * In other words, the terms were dravo 
up by Stephen Lan^ton with the concurrence of the 
bishops who were at hand, and of the few lay 
either side, who were statesmen enough to look at the 
from a higher standpoint than that of personal interest, 
they were adopted — for the moment — b>' the mass of the 
insurgents as being a weapon, far more effective than any 
that they could have forged for themselves, for bringing the 
struggle with the king (so at least they hoped) to an easy 
and a speedy end ; and they were accepted — also for the 
moment — by John, as his readiest and surest way of escape 
from a position of extreme difficulty and periL Thus 
before nightfall the Great Charter was sealed ; and in return 
John received anew the homage of the barons who had 
defied him.^ 

It was, however, r>ne thing to make the treaty, and 
quite another to carr\' it into effect. The framers of the 
Articles and of the ('hartcr had done what they could 
tfAvards that end by a carefully planned " form of security 
for the (jbstTvancc of the i>eace and liberties b e twe en the 
\ing and the kin:^«l(»!n.' Out of the whole baronage of 
Kn;.^l.in<l lh«- Ijaroii"* pri'-cr't a! Kunnimcail were to chooae 
twryity-hvc. wh«» ^h^'iilii 'I'liscrvi'. keep, and cause to be 

 K (■•.■.•♦"**...".:, J. \' 2 » ' t.M* Car* \ \ 11 J. g6. 

- A'.' .'.:■' ; u. :•---:.'- \rr.rr. w^...; .«.c-jr« ihrre liaci a tha 

ur-.' 1^ III r.i'.'i < a« .I...:•-^ ;..il Ic, 't w,;h ur^t . '>i:;::»!>lr. crruff lor "ibt 

Lunar." * Aft lUf. r. 4^ 
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observed, with all their might," the provisions of the 1215 
Charter. If the king failed to do his part, these twenty- 
five were to compel him thereto by force if necessary. For 
this purpose they were authorized to claim assistance from . 
" the community of the whole country," and they were v 
therefore to receive an oath of obedience from every man in 
the realm.^ King and barons alike swore that they would 
keep all the provisions of the Charter " in good faith and 
without deceit"^ The king was made to promise that he 
would not procure " from any one " anything whereby his 
concessions might be revoked or diminished, and that if 
such revocation should be obtained it should be accounted 
void and never used." That John's promises were worthless 
every one knew ; it was not likely that all the pressure 
which could be brought to bear upon him by " five-and- 
twenty over-kings " — as his foreign mercenaries sarcastically 
called the elected barons * — would more than suffice, if even 
it should suffice, to compel him to keep his word. Still the 
check thus set over him was a very strong one. It was 
in fact the strongest that could be devised ; and it was 
made of indisputable authority by its incorporation in the 
Charter.'^ 

On the other hand, the Charter contained no provision 
for compelling the barons in general to fulfil their part of 
its obligations, either towards their sub-tenants ® or towards 
the Crown, except what might be implied in the authority 
given to the twenty-five ; while for securing the loyalty and 
good faith of the twenty-five themselves it contained no 
provision at all. If we look at the text of the Charter 
alone, we can but endorse the verdict of its foreign soldier- 
critics : England was exchanging one king for five-and- 
twenty. This defect in the treaty seems to have been 
noticed as soon as it was passed, and a remedy was sought 
in the appointment of another body of barons, thirty-eight 

^ Art. Bar. c 49 ; Magna Charta, c. 61. 

2 M. Charta, c 63. ' /5. c. 61. 

* M. Paris, Chron, Maj. vol. ii. p. 6 II, ** Eccc vigesimus quintas" [it 
should have been '< sextus "] ** rex in Anglia ; ecce jam non rex, nee etiam 
regulus, sed regum opprobrium," etc 

* M. Charta, c 61. • lb, cc 15, 16, 6a 
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encamped in the surrounding meadows. In private, John's 
feelings broke out in wild paroxysms of fury characteristic 
of his race ; he " gnashed his teeth, rolled his eyes, caught 
up sticks and straws and gnawed them like a madman, or 
tore them into shreds with his fingers."^ But to the 
outside world he wore a calm and smiling face, chatting 
familiarly and gaily with every one whom he met, and 
declaring himself perfectly satisfied with the settlement of 
affairs.^ Within the next seven days he despatched copies June 19-22 
of the Charter to the sheriffs, foresters and other royal 
bailiffs in every shire, with letters patent ordering them to 
make the men under their jurisdiction swear obedience to the 
twenty-five barons in whatever form these latter might 
prescribe, and cause twelve sworn knights to be elected in 
the next county court for the purpose of inquiring into evil 
customs with a view to their extirpation as promised in the 
Charter.* He also sent to his mercenary captains orders to June 18 
desist from hostilities and amend any damage which they 
might have done to the barons since the peace was made.^ 
On the following Tuesday, June 23, he ordered the foreign 
soldiers at Dover to be sent home at once.* On the 25 th 
a number of sheriffs were removed from office and replaced 
by new ones.® Before that date the king had appointed a 
new chief justiciar, Hubert de Burgh,^ a faithful adherent of 
his own, who was also an honourable man, respected by all 
parties, and a member of the committee of thirty-eight. On 
the 27th the sheriffs and the knights elected in every shire 
to inquire into evil customs were ordered to punish summarily 
all persons who refused the oath of obedience to the twenty- 
five.® 

The king was then at Winchester ; he had left Windsor 
on the night of the 25th.® Illness — seemingly a severe 
attack of gout — had made him unable to move sooner, and 
the barons had taken advantage of his physical helplessness 
to heap upon him every insult in their power. One day the 

^ M. Paris, Chron, Maj. vol. ii. p. 61 1. 

* M. Paris, Hist, Angi, vol. iu p. 159. 

' Rot, Pat, p. 180 b. * lb, p. 143 b. * />. p. 144. 

^ lb. pp. 144 b, 145. 7 lb, p. 144 b. 

® lb, p. 145 b. • Itin, a. 17. 
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121$ twenty-five required his presence to confirm a judgexncot k 
the Curia Regis ; he was in bed, unable to set a foot to the 
ground, so he sent them word that they must oocne anc 
dch'ver the judgement in his chamber, as he could not go \j 
them. They *' answered that they would not go, for it wou 
be against their right ; but if he could not walk, he nuu: 
cause himself to be carried." He did so, and when he vas 
brought into their presence " they did not rise to meet hie. 
for it was their saying that if they had risen, they shoiLO 
have done contrary to their right." ' This scene probahiy 
occurred in connexion with one of the cases dealt with in 
the fifty-second article of the Charter, the cases of pemu 
who were, or asserted that they were, deprived of their laodsL 
castles, privileges or rights by an arbitrary act of John cr 
of his predecessors, without judgement of their peerSb Some 
of these cases, in which there was no doubt about the cir- 
cumstances of the deprivation, were settled without dday 
and immediate restitution was made to the claimants by the 
Crown.- But there were others which required tnvestigatioiv 
Such was the claim of the earl of Essex to the custody oc 
the Tower of London.' The chief justiciar of England had 
been recognized as entitled by virtue of his office to the 
custody of the Tower ever since the accession of Henry II. . 
but Henry's mother, the Kmpress Maud, had granted it br 
charter to GeofTrey de Mandeville and his heirs;* and xt 
was now claimed as an hereditary right by the ear! of Emcx. 
as eldest son of the late justiciar Geoffrey Fitz-Petcr by his 
marriage with Ikatrice de Say, on whom the rep re s entatioo 
of the Mandeville family had devolved.^ This matter was 
too delic.ite and tfxi imix)rtant to be decided in haste . 
pending its decision, the Tower was temporarily placed in 

> //l .'. .ifZ />Mi ', Jl. 151. 

• \N. ('«.\rri!:\, \ •!. M. p 22\ ', J^V.'. ('.'.IH!. \iil. i. J*|». II5 iS 
W. I .\. : Tj. . . 

* 1". .Ill, f,..-/'"' i lit Af tn.t • :.\'r, ;, ; ^ ). lOf». 

-'■ \\ . (.'••>! ii:ry. ^'-I. >i J2s, tun-.\ i:p the rarl't puulit«i kuA thMMwefr 

\rtj v.i^'.'i .* \r-ly "In ] ir'-- .. ;«tr\a rr.it iii.i!r^!.:« tir MauiiJctiUa c&«h« 
Kftw i.i< , •; .' Ill ir\ >::..;-.. in . ' ii: ■': rXAX'-i.i'., ■;i:x,.ic tC^I la XIX ■lulil«< 
UiAi a:..i:i i|],;i''.i 1 u' r 11, ■. ' .', . r^Tfiar i|k.iii>.!an uiuCV MU, qi 

nu; 'r a. •■; • ra" '^i 1 .1- w, ; nt', • icunrc)'* tii»l wile hftd 
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neutral hands, the hands of the archbishop of Canterbury,^ 12 15 
to whom Rochester castle was at the same time restored.* 
Finally, John proposed that the other questions in dispute 
between himself and individual barons should all be deter- 
mined at Westminster on July 16. This being agreed, 
the barons withdrew to London ^ and the king to Winchester, 
whence at the beginning of July he proceeded into Wilt- 
shire.* 

King and barons alike knew that the " peace " had been 
made only to be broken. The barons were the first to 
break it. Some of those " Northerners " from beyond the 
Humber by whom the strife had been originally begun had 
scClUally'^left Runnimead in the middle of the conference, and 
were now openly preparing for war, on the pretext that they 
" had not been present " at the settlement^ Their southern 
allies were really doing the same ; only they veiled their 
preparations under the guise of a tournament to be held, 
ostensibly in celebration of the peace, at Stamford on 
July 6. Robert Fitz-Walter and his companions, however, 
quickly discovered that if they wished to keep their hold 
upon London they must not venture far away from the city ; 
they therefore postponed the tournament for a week, and 
transferred it from Stamford to Staines. The victor's prize 
was to be " a bear, which a lady was going to send." ^ Mean- 
while the new sheriffs — appointed since the peace, and 
specially charged to enforce its provisions — were meeting 
with a very rough reception in every shire where the 
" Northern " influence predominated. All over the country 
the barons were fortifying their castles ; some were even 
building new ones.^ A more scrupulous king than John 
might well have deemed himself justified, under such cir- 
cumstances, in doing what John did — following their example 
in preparing to fling the treaty to the winds and renew 
the war. 

* W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 221 ; Ann, Dunst. a. 1215. Cf. R. Wendover, 
vol. iii. p. 319. * R. Wendover, l,c, 

' lb. ; R. Coggeshall, p. 172. 

* I tin. a. 17. * W. G)ventry, vol. ii. p. 222. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 321, 322. 
^ W. Coventry, Lc, 
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were making ready for the king's service. Emissaries from 131 5 
him were soon busy in " all the neighbouring lands beyond 
the sea," gathering troops by promises of rich pay and ample 
endowments in English land, to be confirmed by charters if 
the recipients desired it^ The chancellor, Richard Marsh, 
was thus raising troops in Aquitaine ; ^ Hugh de Boves was August 
doing the like in Flanders. Those whom they enlisted were 
to be ready to come to the king at Dover by Michaelmas 
Day.^ John was also seeking allies in France. On August 
1 2 he wrote to Count Peter of Britanny, offering him a grant 
of the honour of Richmond if he would come " with all speed, 
and with all the knights he could bring," ready for service 
against the insurgents in England.* He is even said to have 
tried hard, " by enormous promises," to gain help from Philip 
Augustus ; but in this quarter " others had been beforehand 
with him," says the chronicler significantly.^ It was not 
without a cause that the barons at Runnimead had refused 
to write themselves John's liegemen. 

Within the realm, the royal castles were being re- 
victualled and made ready to stand a siege at any moment^ 
As yet no further attempt had been made upon any of them ; 
but in the north the barons, or their followers and partizans, 
had begun to lay waste the royal manors and overrun the 
forests, cutting down and selling the timber, and killing the 
deer. Again the archbishop and bishops came forward as 
peacemakers, and it was arranged that the king should meet 
them on August 16 at Oxford, while the barons should 
assemble at Brackley, there to await the result of the church- 
men's mediation. When the day arrived, however, the king 
was still in Wiltshire, and excused his absence on the ground 
that he had been so ill-treated since the conclusion of the 
peace, and moreover at the last conference the barons had 
come together in such menacing array, that he deemed it 
neither safe nor prudent to risk himself in their midst ; an 
excuse which was practically justified by the action of the 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 320 ; where, however, the list of emissaries is 
obviously incorrect. ^ Rot, Pat, p. 153, 153 b. 

3 R. Wendover, l,c, * Rot, Pat, voL i. p. 152 b. 

^ W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 222. • R. Wendover, l,c. 
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actually on shipboard. He came ashore again, however, 12 15 
to speak with them ; but he absolutely refused to hold any ^^^ 
more personal conferences with the barons. The bishops 
returned to meet the barons at Staines on August 26, 
accompanied by envoys from the king, who were charged 
with a protest, to be delivered in his name in the hearing of 
the whole assembly, that " it was not his fault if the peace 
was not carried out according to the agreement" After long 
deliberation the papal sentence was proclaimed, but with a 
tacit understanding that it was to be, for the present at least, 
a dead letter, on the ground that as no names were mentioned 
in it, the phrase " disturbers of the king and kingdom " need 
not be applied to any person or group of persons in particular, 
but might be interpreted by every man as he pleased. The 
more violent partizans immediately applied it to the king 
himself, since in their eyes he was the chief troubler of the 
land, and therefore also his own worst enemy .^ 

After placing his queen and his eldest son in safety in 
Corfe castle,^ John had taken ship, seemingly about August 
24, at Southampton or Portsmouth, and sailed round the 
coast to Sandwich, where he appears to have landed on 
the 28th.* The barons in London, if we may believe the 
report of the chroniclers, were foolish enough to imagine 
that he would never land again at all.* They were now 
taking upon themselves, in all those counties where their 
power was strong enough, to supersede both the sheriffs and 
the justices and usurp their functions, parcelling out the 
country among members of their own body, each of whom 
was to act as the chief judicial and administrative authority 
in the district committed to him.^ In their premature 

> W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 224. Cf. R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 341. 

' Hist, des Dtus^ p. 152. 

' John's Itinerary, a. 17, is blank from August 22, when he was at Wareham, 
to August 28, when he appears at Sandwidh. The Hist, dts DucSy p. 153, 
accounts for this blank by stating that he went by sea from Southampton to Dover 
(whither he did proceed on August 31 or September I ; Itin, Lc), W. Coventry 
(vol. ii. p. 224) says the bishops who left Oxford on August 19 to seek him 
found him just embarked at Portsmouth, which comes to the same thing. 

* The absurdity of the reports given in R. Wendover (vol. iii. pp. 320, 321) 
and M. Paris {Hist, AngL vol. ii. pp. 160, 1 61) about John's movements at this 
time was pointed out long ago by Dr. Lingard, Hist, England^ vol. ii. p. 362. ' 

6 Earl Geoffrey de Mandeville took Essex ; Robert Fitx- Walter, Northampton- 
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1215 triumph they were even beginning to talk of c oosing aim 
sovereign, and of calling the whole baronage of Englaac j 
to a council for that purpose, " since this ought to be dooe y 
by the common consent of the whole realm.'* ' Early ir 
September, however, the revolutionists awoke from tbar 
dreams to find that the king was safe in Dover castle 
surrounded by a little band of foreign soldiers who hac 
already joined him there, and awaiting the coming of tkr 
host which was gathering for him beyond the sea.' TVr 
three executors of the papal mandate were meanwhtk 
insisting that now, at any rate, the barons had unqucstioQ- 
ably fallen under its terms, by endeavouring to expel ihr 
king from his realm ; and they excommunicated by 
several of the revolutionary leaders, together with the citx 
of I^ndon, whom they placed under interdict, 
sentences, however, were disregarded, on the plea that thcv 
were barred by a previous appeal to the general council ' 
which was to be held at Rome on All Saints' Day, and 
which most of the English bishops were preparing to attend 
Archbishop Stephen was about to set forth, in the middle of 
September, when two of the papal commissioners — Pandob' 
and Bishop Peter of Winchester — went to him in person 
and insisted that he should enforce the publicatKNi of tbt 
Pope's sentence throughout his own diocese on all tht 
app<jinted days, and order his suffragans to do the nmc. 
Stephen answered that he would take no further steps in the 
matter till he had s|>okcn of it with the Pope himscIC 
he believed the sentence to be grounded im a 
standing of the facts of the case. On this Pandulf and Pctcr 
denounced him ;is disobeilient to the Pope's mandate, and. 
in accordance with its terms, sus|K-ndcd him from his after.' 
Stephen accepted his sus{)ension without protest. He 
w.is iru!(-el so ^ricvou^ly (l[N.ip]i«iintcd at the turn which 
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affairs in England had taken, and so hopeless of doing any 12 15 
further good there, that he had almost determined not only 
to resign his see, but to retire altogether from the world and 
bury himself in a hermitage or a Carthusian cell.^ Several 
of the bishops visited the king before they went over sea ; * 
we are not told whether Stephen did so ; but he certainly 
had the king's permission for his journey to Rome, for on 
September 10 John by letters patent took under his pro- 
tection all the archbishop's men, goods, lands and other 
possessions, and forbade his own men to do them any 
injury.* On the 1 3th the king wrote again to the Pope, 
asking for his counsel and aid, and complaining that 
" whereas before we subjected our land to you as overlord, 
our barons were obedient to us, now they have risen up 
violently against us, specially on account, as they publicly 
declare, of that very thing." This letter was carried by the 
archbishops of Bordeaux and Dublin and seven other 
envoys.* Pandulf — now bishop-elect of Norwich — seems to 
have gone to Rome about the same time, charged with 
another letter to the Pope.^ But before any of these travellers 
had set out on their way the Pope had drawn his sword 
again ; and this time the sword was a two-handed one. It 
was the sword of the temporal overlord of England, as well 
as of the spiritual head of Christendom. 

The sixty-first article of the Charter enacted, as we have 
seen, that if the king should procure " from any one " a 
revocation or cassation of that document, such revocation 
should be accounted void. The only person, however, from 
whom such a thing could possibly be sought was of course 
the Pope ; and in so far as the Pope was concerned, the 
clause was itself in feudal law null and void from the begin- 
ning, owing to the action of the barons before the Charter 
was drawn up or thought of. Whatever may have been 
their real share in the surrender of the kingdom to the Pope 
in May 12 13, they had at any rate in February 121 5, 

' Gir. Cambr. vol. i. p. 401. 

2 W. Coventry, vol. ii. pp. 224, 225. 

3 Rot. Pat, p. 154 b. This disposes of R. Coggeshairs assertion (p. 174) 
that Stephen went "rege invito et ei minas intentante." 

^ Rot. Pat. p. 182. * yj. p. 182 b (dateless). 
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1215 if wc may believe William Mauclcrc (and there ti :«: | 
reason for disbelieving him), put on record their (ull cxi 
currence in that transaction after it was accomplished aM 
even taken voluntarily upon themselves the whole respoc«- 
bility both for its accomplishment and for its initiatioo. 
Thereby they had deprived themselves of whatever legi 
pretexts they might otherwise have had for repudiatinf; m 
consequences ; and foremost of those consequences wa» tk 
fact that the Pope was now legally the supre me arbiter "d 
political affairs in England^ by a right wh icHTiad been giv g 
tO'Mm'by ffie Joint action^ of tTic ]cmg_and t he baron s, ai>i 
againsl~wKcIPno lato rescrvatioirfnade bet we en those two 
partfcs 3l^emse!ves (such as the sixty^fi rst artic le .^f. Jbt 
Charter) was of any force in feudal law. The framerf tf 
the Charter seem to have been conscious of this ; ' johr. 
indeed, had pointedly reminded them of it before he con- 
sented to the Charter, telling the barons, in answer to their 
demands, that nothing in the government and constitutiofl 
of England ought to be, or lawfully could be, altered withost 
the knowledge and sanction of the Pope, now that he vi» 
overlord of the realm ; and he had publicly appealed to the 
Pofx:, as overlord, against them and all their doings. A» 
soon as the Charter was sealed, he had despatched cmrojrs 
to Rome to prosecute his appeal, and to lay before InnoceoC 
a statement of his case, together with such extracts frocB the 
(Charter as were most likely to influence the Pope in hi« 
favour. The result was that on August 24 — two dap 
before the papal denunciation of the ** disturbers of the 
realm " was published by the English bishops at Sllinfi 
Innocent as temixiral overlord of England quashed tht 
Charter, and as Pc»()e forbade its cibsenancc b>' cither kinc 
or |)e<^>plc. on pain of excommunication.' 

• N^r aUivr, |«; |Sj .ml li\. 

- Ill the " Artii !r\ •■! *\a IUr>ir'-." i. 4-«. \\\\> rescr^ ii Ma-cU«ir taa " kn 
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i»a\ ^.ib-;i' .'i-i •■.! •• 1 il'iii;;n.. rAj-.i.' an-i \\.c urcuri!) to I* (t^m t^ to«f^ 
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CHAPTER VII 

JOHN LACKLAND 

I2l5>I2l6 

Dicitur . . . <* Sine Terra,*' quia moriturus nil teme in pace possedit. 

M. Paris, Hist, AngL vol. ii. p. 191. 

The Pope's letters evidently did not reach England till after lais 
the primate and the bishops had set out for Rome, so that 
there was no one left to publish the new sentence ; and it 
seems, in fact, never to have been published in England at 
all. But its existence soon became known there ; and when 
once the barons knew of it, they knew, too, that they must 
make their choice between unconditional surrender and war 
to the uttermost with both king and Pope ; for there was 
no one left to act as their mediator with either. They chose 
war ; but they were not ready for war, and the king was. 
Ppitevin s, Gascon s, Brabantines, Flemings, were flocking to 
him from oveTsea.^ 0'ifi"C(ctober 'IS lie' ordered his brother, 
Earl William of Salisbury, to visit ten royal castles and 
select from their garrisons troops for service in the field. 
On the 4th he committed the superintendence of military 
affairs in mid-England and the west to Falkes de Br^aut6, 
and issued a general safe-conduct to " all who may wish to 
return to our fealty and service " through the medium of 
Falkes or the earl.^ He himself had, towards the end of 
September, advanced as far inland as Mailing ; ' but this 
seems to have been merely a sort of reconnoitring ex- 
pedition ; his plan evidently was to wait till all his expected 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 331 ; W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 226. 
« Rot Pat, vol. i. p. 156 b. « Itin, a. 17. 
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121 5 reinforcements had arrived from over sea, and then marti 
with them upon London, while William and Falkes did the 
same with the troops which they could bring up from tbe 
west, so as to place the capital between two fires. Whtk 
his forces were concentrating, those of the Imudos wet 
scattering ; they had no scheme of united action ; one pwty 
had renewed the siege of Northampton castle, another was 
engaged in that of Oxford.^ At last the leaders in Londoc 
decided that something must be done to bar John's way tc 
the capital ; and they advanced into Kent as far as Ospriac 
When they reached it John was at Canterbury ; having ooly 
a small escort he, on hearing of his enemies' approack 
hurriedly fell back to Dover ; they, however, were so 
by a report that he had set out from Canterbury to 
them battle that they beat an equally hasty retreat towanb 
Rochester.' Their great fear was lest he should gaia 
possession of Rochester castle, which he had vainly tried 
to induce the archbishop to give up to him two monchi 
before.* On October 1 1 Reginald of Comhill. in who« 
charge Stephen had left it, suffered it to be occupied by a 
band of picked knights under William of Aubigny. But tfat 
triumph of the intruders was shortlixTd ; two days later the 
king was at the gates of Rochester/ 

** Certes, sire," said one of John's Flemish allies as tht 
royal host set out for Rochester, " you make little acoMnit 
of your enemies if you go to fight them with so smaD a 
force ! " "I know them too well," answered John ; ^ thqr 
are to be nothing accounted of or feared. With fewer 
than we have we might safely fight them. Certes, 
thing I may tell you truly, I grieve not so much for the 
evil which the men of my land are doing to me, as that 

' W, ('nv«ntr>-, VI il. ii. p. 326. 

• //: / h !*u . : I ^7. Tbf •!i!e %cvin« to Ic rilhcff ScpCCHibcf ao te U 

f Or! .'-r ^ !o O; VT //*«. ;i. 1 7. 

* k^t J'at. \ 1. I. j). I Si h. 

' K Wifj! \rr. \ :. j:' PJ-. 3jf\ 3 51. Thr ila'c* arv B*.»f r^«u:r zmmt 
ki''.,-ir ,;iv< « ri !.•-. \ t ^.i%^ I<1.:. !iiii >>\r^r !■• thr rji^tlc "ttt the trufil day" A-^yt 
thr )ar>pn% rt:'<rr.ii:: I\.i!|'h of ('".'ijc^^ull. y. i;;, uy* J^te cntrtv^i ikt €fj 
cm ^ .r.«!j\ <' • .■•*f II. l:^! •h'" /.'j-'-'J'/ ^hi'%i* 'hat jt^n «&« %«: tkv il"4 
 r ( >%; fir,^- .;> I I ■. r- • i;'*i ■! < •.lic.^h.im, anil hr i!'<« r •! lUlr lr«c& llockittv? 

"'- 13'^ I ?..-■- '\.-ir\. tr vr;.v.rr-l !o «up}>i«c iha: Kalph EVM piTS '^ 
• !j;r  : :^r r .n ;. . jirii- .! ^ > ti.:tTakr d.; '.^at ul :^r Wili|g*t. 
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their wickedness should be seen by strangers " ^ The king 121 5 
knew what the stranger did not know, that so long as he 
could keep the Medway between himself and the main 
body of the barons he was safe. He therefore began his 
operations by an attempt to destroy the bridge, and thus to 
cut off the communications between Rochester and London. 
It seems that he sent a party up the river in boats to fire 
the bridge from beneath, and that they succeeded in so 
doing, but that Robert Fitz- Walter, with a picked body of 
knights and men-at-arms, was guarding the bridge at the 
time and managed to extinguish the flames and drive off 
the assailants.^ Fitz -Walter, however, appears to have 
immediately returned to London ; ' and in a second attack 
on the bridge John was completely successful ; the bridge 
was destroyed, and the king proceeded to invest the castle * 
and assault the town. 

On his first approach the citizens had manned their 
walls and " made a great show of defending themselves " ; 
but " when they saw he was preparing to assault them they 
broke into a rout, left the battlements, and fled on all sides. 
Then his men entered through the gates, and began to chase 
them through the town to the bridge so vigorously that they 
drove all the knights by force into the castle ; of whom " — 
sarcastically adds the Flemish soldier of fortune who tells 
the tale — " many would gladly have fled to London if they 
could." ^ But they could not, the bridge being now gone. 
The whole party thus gathered in the castle numbered about 
ninety-five knights and forty-five men-at-arms.* The castle 
when given to William of Aubigfny and his followers was 
destitute of provisions ; they had had no time to procure 
any, save what little they could get in tlie town ; ^ and they 
saw before them an imminent prospect of starvation. John 
pressed the siege vigorously ; on the day after its com- 
mencement he ordered "all the smiths in Canterbury" to 
devote their whole time, " day and night," to making pick- 

* Hist, des Dtus, pp. 158, 159. * R. Coggcshall, p. 175. 
' See below, p. 250. * W. Coventry, voL iL p. 226. 

* Hist, des Ducs^ p. 1 59. 

c Cf. ib, p. 157; W. Coventry, voL ii. p. 226; R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. p. 
330 ; and R. Coggesball, p. 176. ^ R. Wendover, Ac 
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1215 axes, which were to be sent to htm at Rochester as be 
as they were made.' His forces increased daily till tfanr 
became " such a multitude that they struck fear and horror 
into all who beheld them." ^ They ravaged all over Kcbl 
and wrought havoc in Rochester, stabling their horses in tile 
cathedral and committing every kind of sacrilege in the 
holy places.* 

At all this the barons in I^ndon looked on in helpicM 
consternation. They had plighted a solemn oath to WilliaiB 
of Aubigny, when he undertook the expedition to RockesMr. 
that if the king besieged him there they would succour hia 
without fail.^ A fortnight passed before they made anjr 
movement to redeem their promise ; then, on October 26. 
some seven hundred knights ^ set out under the conunand of 
Robert Fitz-Waltcr ; but they got no farther than Dartford. 
One chronicler says they '* retreated before the breath of a 
very soft south wind as if beaten back by swords";* another. 
that they turned back in dismay on hearing how n um erog 
were the forces of the king ; ^ a third, that the)* weie misled 
on this point by an exaggerated account given them b)' 
a Templar sent to meet them for that purpose by John 
himself." In any case, they returned to London, and having 
taken care to provide themseK'es with ample stores, they 
down to " play at the fatal dice and drink the 
according to each man's taste, and do it is needless to say 
what besides/* ^ till S. Andrew's Day. By that time thc>' 

* Ret. C!aus, vol. i. p. 2jl li. 

' K. Wrnduver, vol. liL \u 331. Cf. iiiit. Jet IhKt^ pc iSa Omm pHif 
unilci llu^h de lioves wa<» «reckc<l in a itcimi mi the NofluUi caul. Scfivta 
26 : their leader wx>i dnmned. ko were many utbm, and  Uifc qaaMSy U 
mniiry .ilvi went down ; tiut the kurvivoi« nude thdr way to the kivf m tint M 
jxin hiiii at KiwhcHtcr and help in the uegc, ihti. dti /^i, p|v i||. I|S. 
f'hron. A/ji.'rc., a. 1215 : K. (.'n(^e«hall, pp. 174, 175: K. Wca Jkw u. «uL m 

K. (''-.liJi-Hh.ilI. p. 17'j. 

* \V. «*iiv. •/ly, v.. I. II. t. 22**: K. \\i'n<lii\ei, mA. hi. |v 333. 
'" W. ( ..vrfi'ry, /.i, * k. Wrndover, .'.. 

' W. Co\rntr)', /.-. . 

' M. I'ln^, //i;/. Jh^:'. %>•! 11 p 1 65 It it Matthew aloae mha p^r* ilr 
nni'' '*f the Ir.iiirr 'if th'- y*t*\ Ht^ ver«i->r. •>( the eipcttition it ' | I 'lr*. a* 
he niitwi!)ivt.in iin^; hi-* «tr>ir.i; ant'.ri>\ali«t frrlini; - «hii«« up the niwaidna ^ 
the liar n^, :ir.'l r\j<(:a1i) ••( i ilr-Wal'rr. nn I hi* fKra.«toil, quite 
and i« '. Mr As <ariM«t: - u:> ti .:, a« the r<iyali«t K<i|;cr of Wi 
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expected important reinforcements ; and they reckoned that 121 5 
the besieged could hold out till then.^ 

William of Aubigny and his comrades did hold out, but 
at desperate odds. Every possible mode of attack — mining, 
battery, assault — was tried in turn upon the fortress. Five 
great slinging engines were plied incessantly, day and night, 
against its walls. The garrison, already short of food, and 
expecting no mercy from the king if they surrendered, were 
minded to sell their lives dearly ; they fought like heroes ; 
" nor," says the Barnwell annalist, " does living memory recall 
any siege so urge ntly carried on and so manfully resisted." * ^ 
A ^ange contnvance at last shattered the mighty keep. %/^ 
On November 25 John ordered the justiciar to send him 
with all possible speed " forty bacon-pigs of the fattest, and 
of those which are least good for eating, to be put to set fire 
to the stuff that we have got together under the tower." * 
Of the results of the blaze thus kindled a token remains to 
this day, in the round tower which at the south-west angle 
of the keep contrasts so markedly with the square towers at 
the other corners, and which replaces the original square 
one thus destroyed by John. Even after its fall the garrison 
fought on until their last morsel of food was gone ; then at 
last they surrendered on S. Andrew's Day.* The king set 
up a gallows in front of the army and declared he would 
hang them all ; but he yielded to Savaric de Maulton's warn- 
ing that if he hanged brave knights such as these, the barons 
would surely do the like to any friends of his who might fall 
into their hands, and that in view of such a prospect no man 
would remain in his service.* On this he contented himself 
with sending the knights to prison, leaving the men-at-arms 
to ransom themselves as best they could, and hanging only 
a few cross-bowmen.® 

^ W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 226. R. Coggeshall, p. 177, says that John had 
contrived to prevent some of the northern barons from joining them by means of 
forged letters purporting to come from Fitz- Walter and his comrades, telling the 
Northerners that their help was no longer needed. 

' W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 227. 

3 R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 334, 335. 

* /fist, des Ducs^ p. 163 ; R. Wend. vol. iii. p. 335. 

* R. Wend. vol. iii. p. 336. In W. Coventry, /.r., John is said to have 
hanged only one cross-bowman, whom he had had in his service from boyhood. 
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1215 Three times since the siege began the barons in Londoc 

or some of them, had opened negotiations with the lda| 
On October 1 7 Richard of Argentan and others had a 
conduct " to treat with us for peace between ourscif and 
barons" ; ' on October 22 Roger de Jarpeville and Robcn 
de Coleville had a safe-conduct till the 27th to treat vitfc 
the king concerning peace between him and " the banxis wbo 
may come with the Master of the Temple and the Prior of 
the Hospital " ; - and on November 9 a safe-conduct till the 
1 2th was given to Earl Richard of Clare, Robert Fit2-\Valtcr. 
Geoffrey de Say, and the mayor and two, three or four cidjcm 
of London, that they might go and speak with the bishop or 
Winchester, the earls of Warcnne and Arundel, and Hubert 
de Burgh, " to treat of peace between ourself and 
barons." ' On the side of the barons these o\'ertures 
nothing but a cloak for the cowardice and incapacity vrhicfc 
kept them from taking any active steps for the relief of their 
besieged comrades. They were all the while pushing od 
negotiations for bringing in a foreign poH*cr to aid thcni ir 
their selfish scheme of revolution. 

One chronicler asserts that as long ago as the >'ear 1 2IC 
some of the barons had contemplated driving John from kb 
throne and setting up as king in his stead a man vrha 
though born on foreign soil and engaged throughoiit Ui 
whole life in the service of foreign powers, had yet a 
to rank as one of themselves, and certainly not as the 
distinguished among them — Simon, count of Montfbrt and 
titular earl of I^-icester.' To modem eyes the cruelties of 
the war against the Albigenscs, in which Simon was the 
leader of the *' crusading " host, have somewhat obscured the 
nobler as|)ccts of a character which was not without a hcrok 
side. It was iiulecd by a strange instinct that — if the 
Dunstable annalist's tale be true- -the chiefs of the English 
revolutionary party fixctl their hopes for a moment on the 
father of that other Simon de Montfort. at that time still but 

Sc^ rh*- r.an)f-« ..f *\.f ^r.:^:^'. r.a.i*- ; f .vnrr*, in K Wcm! \oI. lu. pfi JJJ, yfk, 

A.! c.JK % ! I I .241 ':>. ai. 1 /.'/ /'a; (. |6|. 

> Atf/. /'ii/ ;■ n; * /.* |JL 157K 

^ /.' I icH ' ./at. l^mtr. a. Ilia 
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a boy, who was one day to seal with his blood the work of 1215 
England's deliverance which they professed to have at heart, 
but which in their narrow and short-sighted selfishness they 
were alike unworthy and incapable of achieving. The in- 
stinct was at any rate a loftier one than that which guided 
them in their choice of a rival to John five years later. The 
scheme put forth by the group of barons in London in the 
summer of 1215 for electing a new king " by the common 
consent of the whole realm " of course came to nothing ; the 
magnates would have none of it, and the northern barons who 
had separated from the other malcontents before the sealing 
of the Charter had, as will be seen later, made an indepen- 
dent choice of their own. The mad little faction in London, 
headed now by Earl Geoffrey de Mandeville, acted by them- 
selves and for themselves alone when they " chose for their 
lord " the eldest son of the king of France, " begging and 
praying him that he would come with a mighty arm to pluck 
them out of the hand of this tyrant." ^ 

Only one English chronicler gives or even pretends to 
give any hint of the grounds on which this choice was, either 
really or nominally, based. In no English writer of the time 
do we find any indication that the connexion of Louis of 
France with the reigning royal house of England, through 
his marriage with John's sister's daughter, had, or was sup- 
posed to have, anything to do with it. The claim to the 
English crown which Louis afterwards put forth on this 
ground seems to have been an idea of purely French origin, 
which not only had never suggested itself to any English 
mind, but, when it was suggested, failed to meet with general 
recognition even among Louis's partizans in England. The 
intricate rules of succession, and especially of female succes- 
sion, which it pre-supposed were as yet, when applied to the 
Crown at least, completely strange to English statesmen. 
Moreover, it is by no means clear that the barons who offered 
the Crown to Louis had any real intention of transferring it 
to him and his heirs for ever. Roger of Wendover tells us 
that "after hesitating for some time whom they should 
choose, they at length agreed upon this, that they would set 

* W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 22$. 
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1215 over themselves Louis, the son of King Philip of France 
and raise him up to be king of Kngland. Their reuoc 
was that if through the agency of I^uis and his father Kiqg 
John could be deprived of the host of foreign soldiers wbc 
surrounded him, most of whom were subjects of Louis ' or 
Philip, he, being without support from either side of the sci. 
would be left alone and unable to fight."' In other wordi 
they wanted I^uis as a tool wherewith to crush John ; and 
to gain him for their tool they offered him the bribe of the 
crown, thinking that when their immediate purpose shaui 
be accomplished it would be time enough to consider 
whether the annexation of Kngland to France would or 
would not really profit them better than to break faith with 
their new lord as they had broken it with their old one. 

The first direct overtures of the barons to Louis seem to 
have been made before the outbreak of hostilities, in Septem- 
ber or October 1215 ; ' and these overtures were renewed at 
some time after the commencement of the siege of Rochester. 
when the earls of Winchester and Hereford went over with a 
message from their comrades in London to Louis, that * if 
he would pack up his clothes and come, they would give 
him the kingdom and make him their lord." * These enroys 
were at once confronted by Philip with a letter which he 
had just received, purporting to come from the same 
and informing him that his son's intervention was no 1 
needed, as peace had been made between them and thctr 
own sovereign. The earl of Winchester oflered to pledge 
his head that the letter was forged by John.* The French 
king accepted this assurance ; but he was too wary to com- 
mit himself hastily to a scheme so full of perils and diflficultics 
as that which the earls so lightly proposed, and he merely 
gave it a negative countenance by standing altogether aloof 
from their negotiations with his son. Ijouis promised that 
he w(JuUi at once scml to Kngland as many knight« as he 

' I. ••■:-> \\X'\ iiilii f itril \\\c .■•jn;y \A Artui^ (ri'iii hu ir.oilicf. 
- 1\ \\ (::>•!>••• r, ^--i \\\ \ x^^i 

* " ** .1 *• . -.r: : • II I i.^irtirric v^ ca;<- !■ jivr, il Ii tii«n«rti; ^ rrcnr r* 
>-..nc Yaw t* Ic 'r-'r' r;,;;ic. f il'cu*,' HiU Jt. /*m\ |», IftO. O W. 
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Duld get, and would himself follow them at Easter. He 121$ 
len called his own vassals together at Hesdin, and at the 
nd of November some hundred and forty of his knights 
'ith their followers — in all about seven thousand men — 
inded at the mouth of the Orwell * and made their way to 
/)ndon, "where they were very well received and led a 
umptuous life ; only they were there in great discomfort 
ecause they ran short of wine and had only beer to drink, 
3 which they were not accustomed. Thus they remained 

II the winter." « 

John spent the winter in other fashion. On November \ 
;8 — two days before the surrender of Rochester — Tonbridge 
astle, which belonged to the rebel earl of Clare, had 
urrendered to Robert de B^thune, one of John's Flemish 
Hies, and on the same day the castle of Bedford yielded 
o Falkes de Br6aut6. In each case the garrison had sent 
o their lord for help, and in each case no help had been 
;iven them.* John left Rochester on December 6, marched 
hrough Essex and Surrey into Hampshire, and thence 
>roceeded to Windsor.^ On the 20th he held a council at 
). Albans.* Two of his envoys had recently come back 
rom Rome with a papal confirmation of the suspension of 
\rchbishop Stephen.® This was read to the convent 
issembled in the chapter -house, and committed to them 
or transmission to all cathedral and conventual churches 
hroughout England. The king then retired with his 
:ounsellors into the cloister "to arrange how he might 
:onfound the magnates of England who were his enemies, 
ind how he might find pay for the foreigners who were 
ighting under him." He decided upon dividing his host 
nto two bodies ; one was placed under the command of 
^arl William of Salisbury, assisted by Falkes de Br^aut^, 
Savaric de Maul^on, William Brewer, and a Brabantine 
raptain known as Walter Buck, with orders to check the 

' Cf. Hist, des Ducs^ p. 160, and R. Coggeshall, p. 1 76. 

* Hist. (Us Dues, pp. 160, 161. 
^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 349, 350 ; Hist, des Ducs^ pp. 161, 1 63. John 

lad granted the earldom of Clare to Robert de B^thune ; Hist,^ l,c. 

* /tin, a. 17. 

* R. Wcndover, vol. iii. p. 347. • /ft. pp. 344-6. 
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121 5 irruptions of the barons who were in London; of tbr 
other the king himself took the command, ** intending » 
go through the northern provinces of England, and destnir 
with fire and sword everything that came in his way.* ^ 
Dec. 20 That same night John, with his division, moved on to 

Dunstable ; before daybreak on the morrow he set out for 
Northampton, and by Christmas he was at Nottinghaa.' 
All along his route he sent out parties in e\'efy 
to burn the houses of the hostile barons and 
cattle and their goods ; every obstacle that stood in hb 
path was destroyed ; and as if the day were not kxi{ 
enough to satiate his love of destruction, he would send 
men out at night to fire the hedges and the villages aloog 
his line of march, that he might rejoice his eyes with tfat 
damage done to his enemies ; while the other questioa 
which had occupied his deliberations at S. Albans, the 
remuneration of his followers, was solved with the prodooe 
of the rapine in which they were not merely indulged bot 
encouraged. Every human being, of whate\'er rank, 
or a^e, who crossed the path of this terrible host 
tortured, and put to heavy ransom. The constables of the 
baronial castles dared not trust to the protection of their 
walls ; at the reix>rt of the king's approach they fled, leaving 
their fortresses to be occupied by him and his tioop%.' 
Thus, "not in the usual manner, but as one on the war-path," 
Dec. 26 he kept (*hristmas at Nottingham/ On the following day 
i>rc 27 he moved on to I^ngar, and thence, next roanmi^ 
despatched a notice to the garrison of William of Aubign)'*s 
castle of lk:lvoir that if they did not surrender at oooCi 
their Ion! Nhould \yc starved to death. To this threat they 
yielded. 

Meanwhile, the barons in London had made no use of 
the rcinfiircrnuvits sent to them by Ix)uis. They sceni to 

' K Wen 1 ivc:. \ \. i:i ; 547 *'f K dviT^*^^!. p 17? K** 
sut>«':t^tr'> (tcrini i>f >i.i:r^Kcrii fur Wi.Iurn |tfp«n ; bul in k Wcniovvf. x 
;t^. ( •« r.4r-l is iij-i.'-l Axiiii.".^ !K r.-- !*},.• .1 -. .•infaiti'-tl the kin^ 
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have despaired of overcoming John by any means short of 1 1215 
an invasion headed by Louis in person with the whole I \y 
forces of the French kingdom at his back. Towards the | 
close of the year Jsahpr H^ Q^^inry and Robert Fitz« Walte r 
went on^ another e mbas sy to Philip and Louis , ^' urgently / /^ 
iin ploring t he father that he wo uld send his son to reign in \y 
England, and the son that hewoulH^conie'^ither To' iSe 
crowned." How or by whom he was to be crowned, when 
the only prelate competent to perform the rite was in exile 
and under suspension, and the rival sovereign was under 
the direct protection of the Pope, they did not explain. 
Philip refused to entertain their proposals without further 
security, and demanded " twenty-four hostages at least, of 
the noblest of the whole land." The hostages were sent 
under the charge of the earls of Gloucester and Hereford. 
When they arrived, Louis began to prepare eagerly for his 
expedition ; but there were still weighty reasons why, as an 
English chronicler says, " he himself could not hastily set 
out to undertake so arduous a matter." So, " to raise the 
hopes of the barons and try their fidelity,"^ he sent his 
marshal and some others of his vassals with a second 
contingent, some three hundred knights and cross-bowmen 
and a proportionate number of foot soldiers, all of whom, 
together with the English earls, sailed up the Thames and 
arrived in London just after Epiphany 12 16; he himself 1216 
promising on oath that he would be at the coast, ready to ^' ^^^ * 
cross, " with a great multitude of people," at latest on the 
octave of S. Hilary, January 20.* 

So, while John was pursuing his northward march, 
barons sat still and waited. The southern division 
John's host meanwhile was far from idle. Between 
mas and the middle of January detachments of it overran 
the whole of Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire, while the main body marched 
to S. Edmund's, drove the insurgents who had taken refuge 

1 R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. pp. 359, 360. 

2 R. Howden, vol. iv. p. 189, note 4. Cf. R. Coggeshall, p. 178, and 
Hist, des Dues, p. 162. R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 360, has confused this second 
French contingent with the first, which had come in November 12 15, and 
s<;emingly also with a third. See below, pp. 261, 262. 
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1216 there to seek another shelter in the Isle of Ely, foDovtc 
them thither, and sacked, burned and ravaged the patriaoef 
of S. Ethcldrcda as they did cver>' other place to wfaid 
they camc.^ Their leaders, before setting out, had dur^ 
the constables of Windsor, Hertford and Berkhamsted t: 
keep a watch upon all who went into and out of Loodoa 
and if possible to stop the supplies of the barons that 
This latter charge cither proved impossible to execute, or 
the constables deemed its execution impolitic, and dclibo- 
ately preferred to let the king's enemies in London rv: 
themselves by " lying there like delicate women, anxiooshr 
considering what variety of food and drink could be tes 
before them to renew their wearied appetites." * The advanct 
of Savaric de Mauldon on Colchester, on January 29. 
perhaps roused them at last, for a report reached him tfai: 
they were hastening to relieve it, and caused him to rcciR 
towards S. Kdmunds,' probably to rejoin the other royalis: 
leaders who had been doing the work of destruction at E-V 
But the barons, still vainly waiting for their forctgn 
who came not, made no further movement ; and e\-cn 
the royalists fired a suburb of I^ndon itself, and 
ofT " plunder of inestimable value," ^ no retaliation seems tc 
have been attempted. 

While the barons slumbered — as a chronicler says— 
the king was not asleep ;^ he was wreaking his long-delay^ 
vengeance on the north. The malcontents in the hod 
beyond the I lumber had been quicker than their 
comrades to rccogni/e their need of foreign help in 
stru^^Ic aviainst John, and they had taken a short and 
way of obtaining it for themselves. No sooner had civil 

1:15 war broken (3Ut in ICn^land in the autumn of 1215 thaa 
the yoU!i^ Scottish kiri^. .Alexander, who owed his throor 
aiui almost his lite to the timely help which John 
:M\<'n tti \\\^ father four years iK'forc, marched into 
uinN'rlaiu! ;iiul l;ii«i -ii',:*', on (\':«lK'r icy, to Norham castle. 

ir. 1 1; (>■" »:» ••..1:1. J I irr. ir* 

 I. W' I. :■ *• I. \ ; ; . ;49i i^- 
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Three days later the Northumbrian barons did homage to 12 15 
him at Felton. No immediate results, indeed, followed from 
this new league ; the garrison of Norham seem to have been 
as loyal as their castle was strong ; at the end of forty days Nov. 28 
Alexander raised the siege and returned home,^ just as 
John was on the point of receiving the surrender of 
Rochester; and for more than a month no further move- 
ment took place in the north except an obscure rising at 
York.* When at the opening of 12 16 John entered York- \ 1216 
shire, the terror of his march to Nottingham had gone 
before him and all thought of resistance was abandoned. 
He reached Pontefract on January 2 ; its constable " came 
there to his mercy." * He went on to " his city of York," 
and " wrought all his will with it." * On January 7 and 8 
he was at Darlington.* The horrors wrought by his troops 
seem to have equalled, if not surpassed, those which the 
Scots had been wont to perpetrate in their raids upon 
Northumbria in their days of savage heathenism before the 
conversion of Malcolm Canmore.* A few barons " submitted 
themselves to the mercy of the merciless one " ; the rest 
" fled before his face." ^ From Darlington he seems to 
have advanced on the 8th to Durham ; thence he was 
about to turn southward again, when he learned that 
Alexander had set fire to Newcastle- on -Tyne. Swearing 
** by God's teeth " that he would " run the little sandy fox- 
cub to his earth," ® John dashed forward to Newcastle ; the 
place was indeed burnt, but Alexander had withdrawn into 
his own territory,* and on the 1 1 th the English refugees 
gathered round him in the chapter-house at Melrose and 
renewed their oath to him on the relics of the saints. John 
was on their track, burning and ravaging what little there was 

' Chron. Mailros^ a. 12 16. 

' See note 4 below. 

3 Hist, (Us Ducs^ p. 163 ; date from Itin, a. 17. 

^ " Puis s*en ala-il k Wrewic \imr. Euerwic] sa cit^, qui encontre lui s'iert 
revelee ; si en fist toute sa volenti." Hist, des Dues, I.e. John was at York on 
January 4, Itin. a. 17. * Itin. a. 17. 

° K. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 351, 352. ^ R. Coggeshall, pp. 178, 179. 

^ Hist. cUs Dues, pp. 163, 164. Cf. M. Paris, Chron. Maj. vol. ii. pp. 
641, 642, and Hist. Angl. vol. ii. p. 172. 

^ Hist, des Dues, p. 164 ; for dates see Itin, a. 17. 
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i3i6 left to ravage — little enough, for the fugitK'es had les 
to their own fields and villages that he might (^t no 
from them.' On the day of the homage at Melrose Jote 
reached Alnwick.' On the 14th he assaulted BenricK 
town and castle were taken next day/ and the popolaiaoa 
butchered, after horrible tortures, by his mercenaries. Fr9a 
Berwick he made, in the following week, a series of raidi 
across the Tweed, and swept the country as far as Dimbr 
and Haddington, both of which he burned. At last, sedi^ 
that the *' fox-cub" was not worth a longer chase and tha: 
there was more important work to be done elsewherCi be 
ordered Berwick to be burnt, fired with his own hand — s? \ 
the Scottish story runs — the house in which he had hii 
been lodging,^ and on January 23 or 24 began to 
southward. After stopping two days at Newcastk* anc 
granting a new charter to its citizens,^ he made his war 
slowly back through Yorkshire. When at the end cf 
February he reached Fotheringay,' all the castles in tbe 
shire save two were in his power and garrisoned b>' foll o w cj i 
of his own, who were charged to hold the country and 
continue the work of destruction on the lands of the rebeis 
wherever there was anything left to destroy.* Alexandcr^t 
dreams of conquest, the Northumbrian barons' dream of 
independence — if subjection to their country's hereditanr 
foe could be called independence — were alike at an 
Alexander, indeed, made a raid upon Carlisle as 
John's back was turned ;'' but it was a mere raid which kd 
to nothin*^. Far more significant is the string of saSt- 
coiulucts which shows how throughout the winter and tbr 
sprin'^ the tcrn^r-sirickcn Kii^lish rebels came crowding ir 
to in.ikc their jjcmcc with John.*" 

John luid now rf,::iineil the ma<tcr>' over the who.^ 
c.isii r:i ^iilf" "f i*!i'.:;!.iri»!. friMii the •iouth co.i<t to the Scoft:*> 
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border,^ except a few castles in Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. 1216 
After spending a week in Bedfordshire,^ probably to concert 
measures with Falkes de Br^aut^, he marched into East 
Anglia. On March 12 he was at the gates of Roger 
Bigod's castle of Framlingham ; it surrendered at once.* 
Next day he moved on to Ipswich; on 'the 14th he laid 
siege to Colchester.* Here the garrison had been rein- 
forced by a detachment of Louis's Frenchmen, who agreed to 
surrender on condition that they should be suffered to march 
out free and their English comrades held to ransom. John, 
however, broke his promise to the Englishmen and put them 
in chains. The Frenchmen on reaching London were 
accused by the barons of having betrayed their comrades by 
making separate terms for themselves ; they were arrested and 
even threatened with death, but it was finally determined to 
keep them in custody till Louis should arrive.* On the 25 th 
John proceeded to Hedingham, which belonged to the earl 
of Oxford, Robert de Vere ; three days later it surrendered, 
and the earl himself " came there to the king's mercy, and 
swore that he would thenceforth serve him loyally." Robert's 
oath was soon broken ; ® but his submission, insincere though 
it was, indicates that the barons were losing heart. So, too, 
does an application made at the same time by the earl of 
Clare and his son for a safe-conduct to and from the king's 
court.^ A yet more important result of John's recent 
campaign was the supply of money which he had acquired 
by the plunder of his enemies. This enabled him during 
his stay at Hedingham to satisfy his mercenaries by a 
general distribution of pay and gifts. Thus secured against 
the risk of their desertion, he prepared to march upon 
London.® 

A third body of troops sent by Louis had arrived in 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 352. 

^ February 29-Maich 8, Jtin. a. 17. 

•^ Cf. //»■«. a. 17, and Hist, des Ducs^ p. 165. 

■* Cf. ib. and R. Coggeshall, p. 179. 

^ R. Coggeshall, pp. 179, 180; for dates see Itin, a. 17. The king's safe- 
conduct to the French soldiers (names given) from Colchester to London is 
dated March 24, Rot. Pat. pp. 171b, 172. 

° Hist, des Dues, p. 165. 

" Rot. Pat. vol. i. p. 172 b. * R. Coggeshall, p. 180. 
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1 216 London at the end of Fcbruar>'/ and a letter had bes 
received from Louis himself, announcing that **by God« 
grace " he would *' most certainly " be at Calais read)* % 
cross on Kaster Day, April 10.^ Encouraged on the cor 
hand by this assurance, on the other the Londoner! hfti 
been stirred into a mood of dangerous defiance by tidisp j 

1215 from Rome. On December 16, 121 5, the Pope renewed h* 
condemnation of the barons in such a manner that it axai 
no longer remain what circumstances had made it hitherra . 
a dead letter. He excommunicated the rebels, thi« tiae 
not merely in general terms, but mentioning thirty-one c< T 
them by name ; he also placed the city of London under I 
interdict, and he appointed the abbot of Abingdon and t«o 1 
other commissioners to execute this mandate.' It seems t: | 

1216 have reached England about the end of Fcbruar>- I3i^' I 
The commissioners sent it to all the cathedral and coe- 
vcntual churches for immediate publication, and it was soot \ 
published ever>'whcre except in London. There the cScfff 
of S. Paul's, the barons and the citizens all alike Injected c 
ami appealed against it, declaring that it had been 
by " false suggestions, and was therefore of no account, 
especially as the ordering of lay affairs pertained not to the 
ro[)c." '" This last assertion seems ridiculous in the moothi 
of the barons, who scarce twelve months before had p ro f<J> ed 
pride in having com|)elled the king to surrender to the Pope 
the tem|M3ral overlordship of England. It u-as in a spirit oc 
mingled rage at the downfall of the expectations which ther 
had once founded upon that surrender, and revived hope o( 
s{>eedy help from France, that the rc\'olutionists who heki 
the capital met the king's threat of attack. The citi»n» 
(•I>cncd their ;.;atcs and arrayed themselves "ready lo go 
forth atul fight with him if he should approach mthin trr. 
!«m;4Ucs r»f the city."*' Advancing slowly and cautiously, he 

 I\ V.-: : \'-r, \i>! ... jCiCJ, «k:.o, h ii»c%rr. \.x\ cuofuied ibtt coataifr;.' 
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reached Enfield on the last day of March ; ^ on the following 
night he seems to have slept at Waltham Abbey, "seven 
little English leagues from London." ^ But he came no 
nearer. Savaric de Maulton, venturing on a closer approach, 
was caught at unawares and barely escaped with heavy loss 
of men and with a wound of which he all but died ; a band 
of " pirates " who attempted to block the Thames wqre all 
either slain, drowned or captured by the Londoners ; and 
evil tidings came from the north how the rebels there had 
risen anew, laid siege to York, and pressed it so hard that 
the citizens had been compelled to purchase for a thousand 
marks a truce till Trinity Sunday.^ From Enfield the 
king passed round by Berkhamsted to Windsor and 
Reading, and thence went south into Hampshire.* 

Of the northern rising we hear no more, but it seems 
to have proved a failure, for before April 12 three of the 
chief northern barons, Eustace de Vesci , Robert de Ros and 
Peter de Brus, offered to return to the kirig*s~service~on one 
condition — that he would allow them to do so without a 
fine. John's answer was as politic as it was dignified. 
" What we desire to have from our barons," he wrote, " is 
not so much money as their good and faithful service " ; and 
he sent the three petitioners a safe-conduct to come and 
speak with him on their own terms.* On the previous day 
he had given orders that the mayor of York should be 
" competently provided " out of the lands of the king's 
enemies " for his good and faithful service which he did to 
the king," ^ no doubt in the defence of the city during the 
recent siege. The mayor's loyalty and the king's prompti- 
tude in rewarding it illustrate a feature of John's home 
policy which is traceable through all the vicissitudes of his 
career : his interest in the towns and the trading classes, 
and his constant endeavours to cultivate their friendship. 
All the while that he was harrying the open country, 
burning villages and plundering castles, he was making 
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* //f«. a, 17. 

' Cf. Hist, dts Du€St p. 165, and Itin. a. 17. 

' R. Coggcshall, p. 180. * Itin, a. 17. 

* Rot. Pat. p. 176. • Rot. Clous, vol. i. p. 260. 
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1216 careful provision for the furtherance of trade, the sectzrin* a 
travelling merchants ^ and the preservation of foreign coe- 
mcrcc from disturbance or interruption. With a Freac ' 
invasion close at hand, he was still issuing safc-condocts t: 
French merchants in London and elsewhere.' For thii 
indeed, there may have been a political reason ; Johji v&? 
anxious to keep on good terms with France in order t: 
counterwork the schemes of the barons in that quarter. Ks 
had lately sent an embassy to try whether Philip Augiutv 
could by any means be induced to furbid his son's proposed 
expedition.' One of the envoys at least, William tbf 
Marshal, was back by Easter,* the day which Louis \ai 
nxed for his own departure. That day passed and Loci 
came not — hindered, it seems, by contrar>' wind^* Aboifi 
this time John sent a letter to Louis himself, signif>'ing hb 
willingness to amend any injury which Louis might hair 
received at his hands ;'^ and on April 28 he wrote to tbr 
guardians of the truce in France proposing that thc>' shouli 
hold a meeting with his proctors for the settlement of a., 
disputes which had arisen from infractions of the truce.* 

Hy that time the projected exjxxlition of Louis had ^ 
assumed an asjx^ct vcr>' different from that which it had 
worn when first suggested by the English barons in the 
previous autumn, rhilip as well as Louis was naturmUy 
tempted by what looked like a golden opportunit}' fieri 
annexing Knglaml to France ; but he was held back tiy tbcj 
"tread of offending the ro|X!, who had no sooner hemni on 
*.hc scheme than he despatched a legate, Gualo. with instroc*! 
:ions to proceed to France and Kngland for the expces*] 
pur]K>se of furbidding it. Thilip saw that to make his foa'* 
project tolerable in thi* Pope's eyes, and therefore safe ir 
tliosc of his own feudataries. he must invent for it some more 
olau'^iblc excuse than the rtim-^v pretence of election bv the 
'.'XCoin::n::;ic.L!c K:i;.:!i*>h l).iion*«. Me hail made ou! an 
•s-'Iahor-ite c.i^e \\\ W\\a \ ni" I^jui- and planned hi^ o«r. 
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course of action with characteristic wariness and skill, by the '^216 
time that Gualo arrived in the spring of 12 16. On April 25 
the legate was publicly received at Melun ^ by the French 
king, to whom he presented the Pope's letters desiring that 
Philip would not permit his son to invade England or to 
molest the English king in any way, but rather that he 
would protect and assist John as a vassal of the Roman 
Church. Philip answered at once : " The realm of England 
never was S. Peter's patrimony ; it is not so now, and never 
shall be. John was convicted long ago of treason against 
his brother Richard, and condemned by the judgement of 
Richard's court ; therefore John was never rightfully king, 
and had no power to surrender the kingdom. Moreover, if 
he ever was rightfully king, he afterwards forfeited his right 
to the crown by the murder of Arthur, for which he was 
condemned in our court. And in any case no king or 
prince can give away his realm without the consent of his 
barons, who are bound to defend it." This last proposition 
was loudly applauded by the French magnates. Next day 
a second meeting took place. Louis, according to a pre- 
vious arrangement with his father, came in after the rest of 
the assembly and seated himself by his father's side, 
scowling at the legate. Gualo, without appearing to notice 
his discourtesy, besought him " not to go to England to 
invade or seize the patrimony of the Roman Church," and 
again begged Philip to forbid his doing so. " I have always 
been devoted and faithful," answered Philip, ** to the Pope 
and the Roman Church, and by my counsel and help my 
son will not now attempt aught against them ; yet if Louis 
claims to have any rights in the realm of England, let him 
be heard, and let justice be done." On this a knight 
whom Louis had appointed as his proctor rose and set forth 
the case thus : " My Lord King, it is well known that John, 
who IS called king of England, was in your court by sentence 
of his peers condemned to death for treason against his 
nephew Arthur, whom he had slain with his own hands, 
and that he was afterwards rejected by the barons of 
England from reigning over them by reason of the many 

^ See Revtu historiqtu^ vol xxxii. p. 49, note 2. 
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1216 murders and other enormities which he had 

there ; wherefore they began war against him, that ther 
might drive him from the throne without hope of restoratxr 
Moreover, the said king, without the consent of his magratesL { 
made over the realm of England to the Pope and the Rocu: 
Church, to receive it back from them for an annua! tribms 
of a thousand marks. Although he could not cive :^^ 
crown of England to any one without consent of the bamrA I 
yet he could resign it ; and when he resigned it he ceased !? 
be king, and the throne was vacant. Now a \*acant thrcoe 
ought not to be filled save by consent of the barons : » hcrr- 
fore the barons elected the Lord I^uis on account of hsJ 
wife, whose mother, the queen of Castillc, was the sole scri 
vivor of all the brothers and sisters of the English king." 

With this ingeniously-woven tissue of perverted truths ; 
and dresscd-up lies it was obviously impossible for Giiak> tc 
deal on the spur of the moment. He evaded the point a: 
issue by [x^inting out that John had taken the cross^ ari 
was therefore entitled to be left unmolested till his vow ot 
crusade was fulfilled. Louis's proctor retorted that johr 
had made war U[X)n Louis both before and after takxrg 
the cross, and that I^uis was therefore justified tr 
retaliating. Gualo, without further argument, again forbade 
I^uis to invade England, ami his father to suffer him to co 
so, under pain of excommunication. I^uis turned to k:« 
father : " Sire, although I am your liegeman for the fief 
which you have given me on this si<le nf the sea, >"et con- 
cerning the realm of Englaml it ap|x:rtaineth not to >'ou to 
decree anything ; wherefore I submit me to the judgement of 
my peer^i whether you c»u;^ht to forbid me to prosecute my 
ri^ht, an* I i.-NjH.*ci;iI!y a ri:.:hl concerning which >'ou canm! 
voursclf «'."» me justice. 1 Ix'srcch vou therefore ni»t to hinder 
inc. NJricc fnr my wife's h«Ti:.'i^e I will fij^ht, if nect! be, nrr 
imto lii'ath." With tl:rsc words he left the assemble 
Jiu.'il«i rnaiir r;o nMTiark, hut •»inij»ly a^ketl the king for a xkir- 
roTniiu't t'» the sra. that he rni^jh.t pn<eeii on hi< mi-^^ior. \ 
Kn''!aT'.«i. I \\i!l -/ia-llv -.'ive voii a safe -com Suet thr\ui:^. 
i::y (»u:i -l- i:;.iii>." ari-wer«ti Thilip . " but should you chance 
to f.i!: into :lie ha!;«!^ tf any of my son's men who arc 
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gruarding the coast, blame me not if evil befall you." The 216 
legate departed in a rage. As soon as he was gone, Louis 
returned, asked and received his father's blessing on his 
enterprize, despatched messengers to Rome to lay his case 
before the Pope, and himself went to collect his forces at | 
Calais.^ 

On April 14 John had ordered twenty-one coast towns 
to send all their ships to the mouth of the Thames.* On the 
1 7th he bade the sheriffs throughout England make a pro- 
clamation calling upon all persons who had been in arms 
against the king to join him within a month after the close of 
Easter (April 24), on pain of forfeiture for ever.* On the 
20th he returned to Windsor ; thence he went through 
Surrey back to Rochester;* on the 25th — the day of the 
council at Melun — he issued from Canterbury orders to 
the soldiers then at Rochester to follow him immediately 
" wheresoever he might be." * He reached Canterbury that 
night, Dover on the morrow, and spent the next three weeks 
flitting up and down along the coast of Kent,* watching for 
the arrival of both Gualo and Louis, and superintending the 
gathering of the fleet and the preparation of the coast towns 
for defence. The Cinque Ports were again pledged, by 
oaths and hostages, to his service. Yarmouth, Lynn, Dun- 
wich and other sea-ports sent their ships to the muster^ at 
Dover. As soon as it was complete, the king intended to 
sail with his whole fleet to Calais and block up Louis in the 
harbour, " for he well knew," says a contemporary, " that the 
little vessels which Louis had could not defend themselves 
against his ships, which were so large ; one of his ships was 
well worth four of those of Louis." But towards evening on 
May 1 8 a storm arose and swept over the fleet as it lay off 
Dover, and by the morning the ships were so broken and 
scattered that all hope of bringing them together again was 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 364-7. The version of M. Paris, Hist, Angi, 
vol. ii. pp. 176, 177, is as M. Petit- Dutaillis says {Louis VUI, p. 95, note), 
obviously nothing but an oratorical amplification. 

' Rot. Claus. vol. i. p. 270. 

3 lb, p. 270 b. * Itin, a. 17. 

* Rot, Pat. p. 178 b. • Itin, a. 17. 
^ R. Coggeshall, p. 181. 
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1216 lost.^ On the night of the 20th Louis set sail from CaiA& 
Next morning the watchmen on the shore of Thanct a« 
some of his ships in the distance ; they sent word to be 
king, who was at Canterbury, on the point of setting oat tc 
meet the legate, of whose arrival at Romney he had jm 
been apprised. He told the messengers from Thanct thi: 
what had been seen were not the enemy's ships, but aonie ::' 
his own which the storm had driven out to sea. But ka 
words were only spoken to encourage his followers ; in ks 
heart he knew that the watchmen were not mistaken. He 
seems to have ridden only a few miles towards Rooncr 
when he met Gualo, clad in his scarlet robes as cardinal, and 
mounted on a white palfrey, as beseemed the r e pr eaen tatrit 
of the Pope. King and legate dismounted and embraced 
John at once told Gualo that Louis had arrived ; Giujo 
pronounced the invader excommunicate, and rode with Joh: 
into Canterbury." 

Louis meanwhile had landed at Stonor almost alone , 
the greater part of his fleet did not even come in sight til 
the next day, Sunday, May 22. John had now hurried to 
Sandwich ; thence he saw with his own eyes the approach 
of the hostile fleet as it sailed (last the mouth of 
Kay. To prevent its reaching the shore was im 
the only question was whether he should encounter the 
French host as soon as it had disembarked and stake every- 
thing \x\to\\ a pitched battle. The trumpets were sounded, the 
tnx>ps arrayed ; but as he rode up and down along the shore 
surveying their ranks his heart sank within him.' They 
were, almost to a man, mercenaries and foreigner s , roost of 
*b.cin hijrn subjects of the French king : what if, when the 
T'..;ht was at th" hotti*st, they should go over in a body to 
ri'.cir fL-Ilnw- countrymen and their nwn king's son? The 
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± risk was too grave to be faced ; it was better to withdraw 1216 

\i than to court an encounter so likely to prove fatal.^ Such 

q; was the counsel given to John by one of the few Englishmen 

^ still at his side, the wisest and truest of them all, William 

>j the Marshal.* For a while John hesitated ; then, as was his 

I wont in moments of disappointment and distress, he stole 

. away in silence, and had galloped a league on the road to 

j Dover before the greater part of his men knew that he was 

gone.' Leaving Dover under the charge of Hubert de 

Burgh, with a strong garrison and ample provisions,^ and 

appointing the earl of Warren warden of the Cinque Ports,^ 

he made his way through Sussex to Winchester , where he 

remained watching the course of events during the next ten 

days.* 

The first act of Louis after landing his troops was to 
issue a manifesto to the English clergy, setting forth, in 
somewhat more blunt terms than he had ventured to use i \/^ 
in presence of the legate at Melun, his pretensions to the 
English Crown, and exhorting those whom he addressed not 
to be persuaded into thwarting his endeavours " for the good 
of the English Church and realm " by anything that they 
might hear from Gualo, whom he represented as having no 
just grounds for opposition to him, and as having been 
brought to England " by the suggestions and bribes " of 
John.^ He then, after seizing a few English ships which had 
put in at Sandwich after the storm, and plundering the 

1 R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 368 ; "W. Coventry, vol. ii. pjx 229, 230. 

2 Ann, Dunst. a. 12 1 5. 
' Hist, des Ducs^ p. 1 70. The assertion of William the Breton, Gesta P, A, 

c. 221, that John actually did await the attack of the French, and was driven 
away by their vigorous onset, certainly is, as M. Petit-Dutaillis says {Louis VIIL 
p. 100), an error. That error is grounded, like the sneering comments of Ralf of 
Coggeshall (p. 181), the Ann. Winton. (a. 1 2 16), and some later writers, on the 
mistaken idea that John was on the spot when Louis first landed on the 21st. 

* Hist. cUs Due 5^ p. 170. 

s Rot. Pat. p. 184. • Itin. a. 18. 

' Thome, Gesta Abb. S. Aug. Cant, in Twysden, X Scriptt. cols. 1 868- 70. 
The letter as there given is addressed to the abbot and convent of S. Augustine's, 
but it was evidently a manifesto of which copies were sent, or intended to be 
sent, to all the religious houses of note, probably also to the secular clergy, and 
perhaps to be distributed among the laity as well. The character of Louis's 
*'case " as set forth in this letter, and in the arguments of his envoys at Rome 
(R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 371-8), has been sufficiently exposed by M. Tctit- 
Dutaillis, Louis VIIL pp. 75-87. 
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1216 town, marched upon Canterbury. The citizens 



him without resistance ; ' Gualo fled from his lodgings it 
S. Augustine's abbey ; the abbot, who was John's fbttr- 
brother, alone refused all submission to the invader.' Fna 
Canterbury Louis proceeded to Rochester, where be 
joined by his men from London.' The mighty fortress 
had cost John a siege of nearly two months surrendered s 
Louis in less than a week, on Whit Monday, May 3&* 
Already the forebodings of the king and the Marshal vcft 
more than justified ; John's mercenaries were deserting, aad 
not only those barons who had been recently preparing, or 
pretending to prepare, to return to their allegiance, but evec 
many of those who had hitherto seemed loyal to him, now 
joined the leaders of the revolution in doing homage to the 
invader.^ On Whitsun Eve (May 28} Gualo had rejoined 
the king at Winchester,^ after issuing a citation to the 
Kn^^li^h bishops and clergy to meet him there ** in aid of the 
king and the kingdom." On Whit Sunday, in their presence, 
he excommunicated I^uis by name, together with all his 
followers and adherents, whose lands, as well as the dty of 
London, he laid under interdict' The sentence was di^ 
regarded; on June 2 Louis entered London;* the citiicBi 
welcomed him joyously, and the canons of S. Paul's recei%T i i 
him with a processioti in their cathedral church.* Next day 
he received the homage of the barons and citizens, headed 
res])cctivcly by Robert Fitz- Walter and the roa>'or, WtUiam 
Ilardel.*" lie then swore on the Gospels "that he wouM 
restore to all of them their ^ood laws and their lost heritages.* 
and wrote to the kin^ of Scots and all the English magnates 

> //;./. iifi Iht. , yy. 170. 171 : k:1. K. ('(n:i:cUu!!. p. iSi. tad Amn. l^^m.t. 
J. I. MO. * ThoiiK . ... coU. 1S64, 1S70. 

- iiiit de: i'u. ', p. 171. 

• ''i /.•»!. .\ffr:,n in !'r:itl»i;*ai;i!-. /.v«i; 17/.'. |v <;i4. 

\\ ('.>»-..■ I •., V I. J! ;■. 2}u : K Wrnii'vrf, \\*\. lai. ji. 370, 
'' ','in II :n:. n .1. \ 2 Mi. 

 W <■. .vrii'fv, \.-l, li • 2\ < : K. U'-ni!'i\cf. wA. in p|> t6a» J73l 

 //. .' if i'u I, y. 171 : \N. I", -.rriirx. .'.. ; /i,*/r Jg Amtt^ 4 ^-i.^ . 
A; I- t." *. ; J -2. 

* .•', :. :i /■.'. . ' /. » .. In.':- /..:'!•. 1. 

'-■ ' ■' .: V'.n i:. |.' • l»...i ...... .:.: / V/.' ;• 514. if //t..' ^. /V . 
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=3; who had not yet joined him " bidding them either come and 1216 
1^ do him homage, or quit the realm of England without 
m: delay." ' 

^ On June 6 Louis started from London ^ to seek out his 
aj rival at Winchester,^ but he was already too late ; John 
35 had quitted Winchester the day before,* leaving it, with its 
^ two castles, under the command of Savaric de Maul^on.^ 
J Louis's first day's march from London brought him to 
g Reigate, which he entered without opposition, the earl of 
^ Warren having withdrawn his garrison from the castle. The 
J, royal castle of Guildford surrendered on the 8th, Famham, 
, which belonged to the see of Canterbury, on the i oth.® On 
the 14th Louis reached Winchester.^ Savaric de Maul6on 
was, it seems, under orders to rejoin the king when he saw 
the enemy approaching the city and had completed his 
preparations for its defence. With the idea, doubtless, of 
checking the entrance of the foe, he, or some of his followers, 
set fire to the suburb before he left it Unluckily the flames 
spread into the city and laid half of it in ashes. Defence 
became impossible, and the French marched in to take un- 
disputed possession.^ John and Savaric had, however, left 
a strong garrison in the " chief castle " * at the west end of 
the city ; the bishop's stronghold of Wolvesey too, at the 
eastern end, was well provided with defenders, among whom 
was one of the king's sons, a young squire named Oliver.^® 
For ten days Louis plied his engines against the " chief 
castle " ; then on June 24 Savaric returned with a licence 
from the king to negotiate for its surrender and that 
of Wolvesey. The garrisons were suffered to withdraw, 

^ R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 369. 

* //isf. des Ducs^ pp. 171, 172. 
^ K. Coggeshall, p. 182. 
^ Itin, a. 1 8. This disposes of R. CoggeshalPs story {J,c, ) that John ** cognito 

ejus adventu, draconem suum deposuit et aufiigit." 

* Ann. Winton, a. 1216. 
^ Ann, Waverl, a. 12 16. 

' lb. a. 1216. 'Wit Ann, Winton, a. 1 2 16 give a wrong date. 
® a. Ann, Winton, a. 1 2 16, and Hist, des DucSy p. 173. Whichever version 

be the correct one, both alike show that Ralf of Coggeshall (/.r.) is wrong in 
attributing the fire to John himself. 

^ " Li grans castiaus le roi," ** le maistre castiel,** Hist, dis Ducs^ p. 173. 
10 L.<, 
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121C and Louis ga\'C the city into the custody of the coos: <f 
Nevers.* 

In the ten days of the siege Louis had gained sometfas^ 
besides Winchester. Before the castles surrendered * tbet 
came thither to his will " four of "* the greatest and moc 
lK)werful men in England of those who stood by the king'j 
— the earls of Warren, Arundel, Albemarle and Salisbon.-j 
Albemarle was a turncoat whose adhesion was too unccftis 
to be of much value to either party;' but the other thnc 
had hitherto been steadfast in their loyalty, and Salisbofr. 
moreover, was half-brother to the king/ Still the invader 
did not seem much nearer to the attainment of the aovr 
which he coveted. From Winchester he went to Porchesscr.* 
and thence to Odiham ; both places surrendered to him, be 
the latter cost him a week's siege, though its garrison cor- 
sisted only of three knights and ten men-at-arms, «-fao o( 

July 9 course marched out with the honours of war, *" amid the 
great admiration of the French."^ The conflicting claiai 
and mutual jealousies of his French and English folkmen 
were already a source of trouble. The oflicc of marshal 01 
the host, held by Adam de Ifeaumont, who was marshal to 
Louis in France, was claimed as an hereditary right br 
Earl William of Pembroke's eldest son ; Louis transferred it 
to him " as one who durst not do otherwise, for if he gave it 
him not, he deemed he should lose the hearts of the English* 
Young William the Marshal further claimed the castle of 
Marlborough, which had been voluntarily surrendered to 
Louis by Hugh de Neville. I^uis, however, bestowed it 

' Cf. ///./. iifj fiu, . J . 174 : AW rat. \^. iSS».. unl Amm. H'mw^L a. IJttt^ 
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*' on his own cousin, Robert of Dreux ; whereat the young 1216 

Marshal "was very angry." The French followers and 
^ continental allies of Louis were already weary of an expedi- 
■^^ tion which they doubtless saw would bring them little honour 
a and less gain. The count of Holland had taken the cross 
^ and hurried home to prepare for his crusade. Soon after- 
B wards a number of the men of Artois departed to London 
sr and thence took ship for their own land ; and before they 
z could reach it they had to beat off " the English in their 
s boats " who attacked them at the mouth of the Thames. 
I Louis himself, after an unsuccessful attempt to make terms 
: with the legate, returned to London,^ seemingly about the 
: middle of July. 

While Louis was in Hampshire, the barons whom he 
had left in London, with some of his French troops, overran 
the eastern counties ; they sacked some of the towns, 
ravaged the country, exacted " tenseries " everywhere, and 
returned " laden with countless booty and spoils." ^ Another 
party, under Gilbert de Gant and Robert de Ropesley, had 
been charged by Louis to check the excursions whereby the 
baronial castles in the neighbourhood of Nottingham and 
Newark were being reduced to ashes, and the baronial lands 
around them to subjection, by the garrisons of those two 
royal fortresses. Gilbert and Robert took the city of Lincoln 
and laid a tax on the whole of Lindsey ; but Lincoln castle 
was too strong for them, so they went on to invade Holland, 
which they ravaged and likewise placed under tribute. A 
third body of troops under Robert de Ros, Peter de Brus 
and Richard de Percy was meanwhile conquering Yorkshire 
for Louis ; ^ and Alexander of Scotland had again set out 
" with all his host, except the Scots from whom he took 
money," to renew the siege of Carlisle.* This, like all other 
sieges of that famous fortress, proved a long and weari- 
some business ; Alexander, however, relieved its tediousness 
by expeditions into the counties of Northumberland and 

* Hist, des Ducs^ pp. 175-7. 

' Cf. R. Wendover, vol. iiL pp. 371, 378-81, Hist, des Ducs^ p. 172, and 
M. Paris, Hist, Angl, vol. ii. p. 182. 
' R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 379. 
^ Chron, Mcdlros^ a. 1 2 16. 

T 
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? his conquest of Hampshire by an attack on the western 
^* shires. It was obviously with this expectation, and with 
^ the double purpose of putting the border in a state of 
defence and securing for himself a refuge at need, that soon 
• after the middle of July he began to advance northward from 
^ Sherborne to Bristol, Berkeley, Gloucester, Tewkesbury and 
f Hereford, reaching Leominster on the last day of the month.^ 
> He was at the same time negotiating with some of the 
Welsh chieftains for their aid and support ; ^ and on August 
2 he was actually on Welsh soil, at Radnor. That night, 
however, he was again in England, at Kingsmead ; thence 
he moved on to Clun, Shrewsbury and Whitchurch. On 
the nth he turned southward again ; he reached Bridge- 
north on the 14th, and stayed there till the i6th, when he 
went back to Worcester for one night ; next day he was at 
Gloucester.^ A letter written on the 19th from Berkeley 
shows that these movements were dictated by the belief that 
Louis was preparing an attack upon Worcester and Here- 
ford.* This fact illustrates one of the greatest difficulties of 
medieval warfare, the difficulty of obtaining correct informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts and movements of the adversary. 
Louis, at the moment when John was thus anxiously look- 
ing out for him in the west, had been for nearly four weeks 
absorbed in the siege of Dover. 

According to Matthew Paris, Philip Augustus had 
taunted his son with not understanding his business as a 
commander-in-chief, because he was attempting to conquer 
England without first securing its key.* At any rate Louis, 
soon after his return to London, perceived that his hold on 
the country would never be assured till Dover and Windsor 
were both in his hands. On July 25 he set out for 
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> Itin, a- 18. 

2 Rot. Pat. p. 191 b; Brut y Tywysogion^ p. 293. 

3 I tin. a. 18. 

^ Rot. Pat. p. 194. Worcester had been surrendered to the younger 
William Marshal, for Louis, early in July, but was retaken on the 17th by the 
earl of Chester and Falkes de Br^ut^; Ann. Wigom, a. 1 21 5. The castle, 
according to Ann. Dunst. a. 12 15, was taken by '*the old Marshal" at some 
unspecified date. (In both the Worcester and the Dunstable Annals the history 
of 1216 is placed under the year 12x5.) 

* M. Paris, Chron. Maj, vol. ii. p. 664. 
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1216 Dovcr,^ and a day or two later the counts of Dretix aae 
Ncvcrs, with some English barons, laid siege to Windsor.' (X 
this latter party the Flemish soldier-chronicler of the var at\ 
" Lx>ng were they there, and little did they gain." * Tber 
in fact sat before the place for nearly two months in 
The siege of Dover proved longer still, and for many 
bade fair to be equally unprofitable. Many of 
followers went back over sea to their homes, ** so that tbt 
host dwindled marvellously." ^ On August 8, howercf. t^ 
town — not the castle — of Carlisle surrendered to Alexander.* 
and he at once began to move southward for the purpoK 
of joining Louis. Still a whole month elapsed before the 
junction was effected. On his way the Scot king stopped 
to besiege Barnard castle, held by Hugh de Balliol for Joks. 
The siege appears to have been unsuccessful, and it cost the 
life of one of the foremost leaders of the baronial party ic 
the north, Eustace de V'csci.' Some of the other 
were now helping Gilbert de Gant at the siege of 
castle. This time its constable, Dame Nicola de Hajir.' 
bought off her assailants, who thereupon united their ioroa 
to those of Alexander.* The combined host seems to have 
reached Kent about the second week in September.^ Loob 
went to meet Alexander at Canterbury, brought him hack 
to Dover,*' and there received his homage for the lands 
which he held of the English crown." 



* I.ibtr de Anti^. Ijtf^hui^ a|>|icni!ii, p. 202 : Amm. H'mttrL a. 1916^ L 
Wi'n'l'>vcr, vol. iii. p. j8o, Kive» a wrunf; tUie. 

> lint. iU^ /)m... p. 177. Cf. K. 0.(u;e%hAlI, |i. iSa ; R. Wadom. voi. 
111. p. 3S1, ami \V. Oivcnir)', vul. li. p. 2 JO. 

3 lift, de />M. ., /... « R. CoCfCiluII, U, 

' lint. iU l*N. . •'... * Ckrwm. Afat/rmt ft. ISi6l 

* /* ; K. Wi-ni'.MVcr, %'•!. iii. pp. jSj, 3.S3. 

" \\i!iivk • f T -hn'^ "M fricnii (jcranl tie i amville : trv Aburr, p ji. 

* \V. r .vr'.!f\, ¥1-1 11. p. 2}0. 

'' //i / ie. /';«. . p. 170, n-Uict John't a<!\-ancc to KrafliQg, whsii :«« 

CT » l\ 

II •• Jpi-;- : \;. \.i:i«Icr] c\ \i r. I ■., I •%. ] ;-..'n-.a^::nj \\t jurr ftauik ^«S be 
f^ -r Ar.^"!- r.it:i !ir.'-ri* ■i»'.:r," K \\'nl ■%»■?, vuI 111 p. 3^' ** Lrfcicmxa 
!i.' \: r- :•■:.• uitLii;'" -t I^-"y^ -Ir la tsrii*- ilc I i^-nn*****"" //i;/ Jd. /W , 7 
170 ,*.! ! r .n :^, irMi. }:ri .1:.! M. I'f':! I »u Vul. it rrOiin ;Sr Uc wn 
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^!rIr . I i2iti. sA) • I .-.::z •j\!), " Alrtar. !cr ir\ . . . homa^iam feat .nt^i 
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i Meanwhile John had at last learned the truth as to his 1*16 

21 adversary's movements, and was acting on the information. 
Xi Gathering a numerous host from the garrisons of the western 
1 castles, which he now saw to be out of danger, and from his 
f: old allies the Welsh,^ he marched up on September 2 from 
r Cirencester to Burford, spent the three following days at 
[ Oxford, then struck across the Thames to Wallingford, and 
: on the 6th appeared at Reading. From the 8th to the 1 3th 
I he fixed his quarters at Sonning.^ His advance looked as 
; if intended for the relief of Windsor ; he did in fact approach 
so near that castle that its besiegers " thought they were 
going to have a battle." His Welshmen " came by night to 
shoot into the host, and gave them a great fright They j / 
were a long time armed to await the battle, but they did not 
get it, for the king retired, I know not by what counsel," 
says the Flemish chronicler.' John had in truth never 
intended to attack them ; his real " counsel " is given us by 
the English writers — his aim was the eastern counties, where 
he purposed to intercept the Scot king on his homeward 
journey, and to punish the local landholders and owners of 
castles for their submission to the invader.* The relief of 
Windsor he probably hoped to effect by other means, if 
there is any truth in the assertion of some English chron- 
iclers that the count of Nevers was secretly in his pay.* It 
may have been for the purpose of communicating with 
Nevers, as well as for that of frightening Nevers's companions 
and reconnoitring the district, that the king lingered in 
Berkshire. On September 15 he suddenly struck north- 
ward from Walton-on-Thames to Aylesbury and Bedford ; 
next day he went on to Cambridge.* The immediate con- 
sequence was the relief of Windsor ; its besiegers were no 
sooner assured of his departure from their neighbourhood 
than they struck their tents, set fire to their military engines, 
and hurried in pursuit of him. They hoped to overtake 

* Cf. R. Wendorer, vol. iii. p. 381, and Hist, des Ducs^ pp. 178, 179. 
' /tin. a- 18. 
3 Hist, des Ducs^ p. 1 79. 

* Cf. W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 231, and R. Coggeshall, p. 182. 

* Cf. R. Wendovcr, vol. iii. p. 382 ; M. Paris, Hisi, AngL vol. ii. p. 185 ; 
and Ann, Dunst. a. 12 1 5. ^ Itin, a. 18. 
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1216 him at Cambridge ; but, warned by his scouts, he 
in time, on the night of September 1 7. A dexterous 
ment southward to Clare and Hedingham threw his 
ofT the track, and another rapid march brought him % 
Stamford before they reached Cambridge.' They a 
their disappointment by harrying Cambridgeshire — this 
the second, if not the third, harrying which that unhappr 
county had suflcrcd within four months — carried their spois 
back to London, and then proceeded to join Louis at ikf 
siege of Dover.* 

The count of Nevers was immediately sent oflT agais ts 
escort the Scot king safely homeward as far as Cambridge.' 
Thence Alexander made his way towards Lincoln, vfakk 
Gilbert de Gant, with a few followers, had contsnoed 10 
occupy after the other barons had abandoned the siege of 
the castle.* John meanwhile had gone from Stamford to 
Rockingham ; thence, on September 21,^ he set out to bcpc 
the work for which he had come from the west. The stofj 
of that day and the next, as told by Matthew Paris — hov 
the king went first to Oundle and thence to the ocfacr 
manors of the abbey of Peterborough, burning the homa 
and barns ; how he passed on to Crowland and bade Savaric 
lie Maulton fire the abbey church and the ullage whik ht 
himself stood at a distance to watch the blaze ; how Savaric 
yielded to the monks' prayer for mercy, and accepted froa 
them, as the price of their escape, a sum of money m-hich ht 
brought back to John, and how the furious king, after over- 
whelming his too placable lieutenant with abuse, helped vitfc 
his own hands to fire the har\-est-fields, running up and 
down amid the smoke an<i the flames till the whole territory 
of S. Guthlac was a blackened desert '' — whether its dctaili 
be literally exact or not, pictures vividly the mood of the 

» Ct K. Wcr.i.vcr. vd iii |.. ;,S2 : K. < ivvcsha'.!, jv iSj; W. Co^tKn 
▼ il, 11 :■ 2\\ \ /tin. a. iS; .;n! /.■■' /'-■/. y. 197 h. 
' K Wri, i i\. r, %■ ' : : ; {^2 

* //» / .;■ /*u :. J.. 17.1. • K. \Vc»i.n«ff. ;. 

* .■•;»i .1 iS. 

* M I If... // / .'..■ ; \ ■: , ;; is.j i.yi Ki Chf.'m Mji' \ s.\ a p. f«* 

Ma*'-i-M l;:-.-s r. • ; r* . .- \a:c ; ' .t hr ii;:} ;.<-s •^a! it «u )«f&«C M«:^iei;a«j 
aii-1 !^^ /::»:,'.:'}■ \- ■■vi<, ;) y ;^ • i.!.'.^ ;«*««iMc dj:e ift >cp(eaitcr 3i si, oa *J^ 
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^^ tyrant. It is little wonder that when the tidings of his 12 16 
^ advance reached Lincoln, Gilbert and his men " fled before Sept 22 
^^ his face, dreading his presence like lightning." ^ They prob- 
^ ably fled into the Isle of Axholme, for from Lincoln John 
\ went by way of Barton * and Scotter to Stowe, where he 
^ stayed three days, and whence he appears to have sent his Sept 
V. mercenaries across the Trent to ravage the Isle with fire ^^'^^ 
i and sword. He returned to Lincoln on the 28th, to find 
\ that Alexander had spent two or three days there in his 
absence,' and had slipped past him into Yorkshire. John, 
: however, was less eager for the capture of " the little sandy 
fox" than for vengeance upon the English rebels. From 
Lincoln northward to Grimsby, and thence south again to 
Spalding, the Lincolnshire fields — now, at the beginning of 
October, all white to harvest* — were given to the flames, 
and the houses and farm-buildings sacked and destroyed by 
the terrible host with the king at its head.* On October 9 
he appeared before Lynn ; ® here the townsfolk, like most of 
their class throughout England, were on his side, and they 
gave him not only a joyous welcome, but a substantial con- 
tribution in money .^ He committed the custody of the 
town and the duty of fortifying it to Savaric de Maul^n,® 
whom on September 30 he had sent back to Crowland to 
" seek out and capture the knights and men-at-arms, enemies 
of the king, who were hiding in secret places " among the 
fens around the monastery. Savaric had " failed to find 
those whom he sought " ; but he had dragged some fugitives 
out of sanctuary in the abbey, and brought back a valuable 
spoil of flocks and herds to his master at Lynn.* 

Louis had now been besieging Dover for more than two 
months, and had made no progress at all. The strength of 

1 R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 382 ; for date see Itin, a. 18. 

* Rot. Claus. vol. i. p. 289 ; probably one of several small places so called, 
on the eastern side of the Trent. 

' Cf. W. Coventry, vol. iL p. 231, and Itin, a. 18. 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 381. 

* Cf. 1^., W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 231, and Itin, a. 18. 
6 Itin. a. 18. 

' R. Wendover, vol. iii. p. 384. 
^ R. Coggeshall, p. 183. 
^ W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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i3i6 the castle, the skill and valour of Hubert de Burgh and ik 
hundred and forty knights who, with the usual cocnpkaai 
of men-at-arms, constituted its garrison, were more tfan i 
match for all his forces. He swore that he would not qvit ik 
place till he had hanged every man within its walls ; ' te 
even the fall of one of its towers seemed to have brought \m 
no nearer to effecting an entrance.' He could only turn tar 
siege into a blockade, and wait till starvation should accoaipiiifc 
the work in which battery and assault had failed. In the 
country at lai^e he was distinctly losing ground. Thnx^^h- 
out the summer he had been set at nought in Sussex bv 
a young Flemish adventurer called William of CasingfacA 
who, " scorning to do him homage, gathered together a 
thousand bowmen, lodged in the wilderness and woods 
which that country abounded, and gave the French 
trouble all through the time of war, slaying many 



of them." ' On September 2 John wrote a letter of 
couragement to an association extending through 
Kent, Surrey and Hampshire, composed of persons 
he describes as " sworn and confederate together for fcahy 
and scr\'icc to ourscif," although they had been corapeUed 
against their will to swear allegiance to his rivaL The 
"barons" — that is, the citizens — of Hastings, SandwidL 
Dover, Hythe, Romncy, Winchelsea, Rye, Pevcnscy. 
ham and Portsmouth, who had also, under compulsion 
the oath to Louis, had likewise assured John of their 
to himself, and were in return assured of his favour ; 
the men of Scaford had resisted all the pressure put 
them by their lord, Gilbert de Laigle, to forsake 
allegiance, and were on September 3 warmly thanked by Johr 
fur their loyalty.^ Soon after the beginning of the siege of 
Dover I^)uis was joined from over sea by the count of 
Tcrchc. and in Scptomlvr or October by Peter of Briianny . 

* K. Wrml \cr, v .!. i:i. |. 3S0. 
•■ Hi t. tif. /'ft. . p 171*. 

^ K. Wrnii-'Vrr, % I. 1::. ;-. 37U. PV.i' If4i!rr'» namr rcifnn hriM iftjf. * 
/*M. , ;> |S| : M. I'.iii\, ('4'.-ri. .t/;*. \>>l. :t. p. 654(. Km c«Trrj|Mcd  «■;.' 
"(' l!!r.»:'i.ir- . ' >(c aU Inn l^un i n 121$. ( »n Wi'.Ium ik raiM^IHM 1 
r'i.i'i'p^ v»i*ii t \:i hrc / . .'. /'.C. \\ . iS^. iSfi. IIr f^psirt frc^^vrtuly n '.te 
1 1! . . I :*.r r.c\! ff:,:n. 

• Set. /*j.'. p. 190. 
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:^i the arrival of this last, however, brought no real gain, for 12 16 
z as soon as Peter reached England, his brother, Robert of 
s Dreux, returned to France. Louis's English partizans, too, 
sr were falling away. Earl William of Albemarle offered his 
a repentance and his services to John, who of course " forgave 
sx him most kindly."^ Of yet greater importance was the 
s: return to allegiance of William of Salisbury ; it was he who, 
k: in conjunction with Falkes de Br^aut^, captured or put to 
flight a body of Lx>uis's adherents who were besieging Exeter.* 
2 At last, however, a gleam of light fell across the gloomy 
5 prospects of the French party. Towards the middle of 
i: October Hubert de Burgh and his lieutenant, Gerard de 
{ Sotinghem, felt that they could not hold out much longer, 
I and asked for a truce, that they might send to John either 
; for succour, or for leave to surrender the castle. The truce 
5 was granted, and on the 14th the siege of Dover was 
J suspended.' 

E The crisis had come ; it had, however, really come not 

on the cliffs of Kent, but on the shores of the Wash. 
Sumptuously entertained by the burghers of Lynn, John, 
who — unlike most of his race — was a notorious glutton^ 
feasted till his excesses brought on a violent attacKof 
dysentery* which he himself seems to have recognized as 
fflS'UCgWning of the end. One of the latest entries on the 
Patent Rolls of his reign is probably significant of the 
remorse awakened in him, for one at least of his many 
crimes, by the terror of approaching death ; on October i o 
he granted to Margaret, wife of Walter de Lacy, some land 
in the royal forest of Acombury, that she might build thereon 
a religious house for the souls of her father, mother and 
brother^ — William, Maud and the younger William de 
Braose. He could not rest; ill as he was, he moved next Oct. 11 
day from Lynn to Wisbeach ; and early on the following 
morning he set out again. " Like a swiftly advancing Oct 12 

1 Hist, des Dtus, p. 179. 

2 Ann. Dunst, a. 12 1 5. 

3 R. Coggeshall, p. 182. Cf. Hist, des Ducs^ p. 180, and W. Coventry, 
vol. ii. p. 232. 

* R. Coggeshall, p. 183. CC W. Coventry, vol. ii p. 231. 

* Rot, Pat. p. 199. 
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1 216 storm," before which all men fled, he swept northwvdt 
the mouth of the Welland, and thence in his impatience c 
out to cross the Wash without waiting either for the ebb rf 
the tide or for any one who knew the way to guide his 
across the treacherous soil, covered as it was with brackiA 
water. Suddenly the whole host, while struggling wiA tk 
waves, felt the ground opening beneath its feet. The k*| 
himself and a part of his troops with difficulty reached Ik 
further shore ; the rest of his followers and the whole of hi 
baggage train, with all his treasure and his lately gatheni 
spoils, men, horses, arms, tents, provisions, ** everythinf ii 
the world that he held most dear, short of his own YiC 
went down into the quicksand.' When at night he reactai 
Swincshead abbey, rage and grief threw him into a fevtL 
which he aggravated by supping greedily on pcachw Mat 
new cider.- With great difficulty he made his way on tte 
14th to Sleaford.' There he was found, probably 00 thr 
I 5th, by the messengers whom Hubert de Burgh had 
from Dover to seek him. Their tidings brought on a 
access of fever, which bleeding failed to relieve.* 
Oct. 1 5- 16 could check his restlessness; that night or next 

he set out for Newark, and in spite of grievous boditT 
suffering, he set out on horseback. He had. however, 
only three or four miles, *' panting and groaning," 
increasing sickness compelled him to dismount, and he 
his followers make him a litter in which he might travel 
easily. There was no workman to make it, and nothing to 
make it <>f ; all that his men could do was to cut down witk 
their swords anil knives the willows by the roadside, wcare 
them tcv^ethcr as best they might, and throw a 



1 



^ (.'f. K. Wf-nl >vrr, \^A. iii. y. 3S4 ; M. rarit. Hut, Amgi, «n|. iL p^ 190 

 K. Wiii.|..vrr. \><1. Ml. p. .1^;: .M. Tans //('/■ Anfi, Tt>l. li. |^ i%i 
'fhr I.i'rr I'-^T.i!'. .i!--u! \\\r Lii-o ..! Ii.hn'» ilrath arc n«il w«ifih DiKter. 

' I-:. W I— ! ■\*:, , sa\ 1 J .\.:\ \r\\ Sikinr^hrai! "lumoui ililianKkK* 

/:tn^9 i*Y '. *- ^ .;m r-.;rr >r. i )< t *<r li an-l 13, aivl at SlcaloH o 
14;:. ..r. : I ;:'::. 

« !■: » .-^r-^^ii:. ; l**?. I ■::* hil fa.*rl \hr \\r^<c kA Ik^rf oa}^ i 
I4!'i. \ '.• V.' 'r . •' ir.:s! \ w (<-f n arr.ir.^ol \i\t\ ihr inr««mi;m 
a*. \'-.\\* .1 ' i\ • r *w > r a!:i r, r thr l^v^r couM n*/ pi^iMj hare * 
J-i*.T. .%' "^.-c rl I ■■^> :■■;•• J!> ■"»■ y • ■*»■ lu*c !ra«r!lcU with 
\x\ il.'y 
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them. This litter, without cushions or even straw to 1216 

velieve its hardness, had for want of carriage-horses to be 

neither slung between some of the high -mettled destriers 

of the knights, or carried on the shoulders of the men. 

Its shaking and jolting soon proved intolerable: "This 

accursed litter has broken all my bones, and well-nigh 

killed me," cried the king in an agony of pain and rage. 

Matthew Paris quotes a French rime concerning the sons 

of Henry i\. which thus foretold their fate : " Henry, the 

fairest, shall die at Martel ; Richard, the Poitevin, shall die 

in the Limousin ; John shall die, a landless king, in a litter." 

The prediction was all but fulfilled ; John, however, gathered 

up strength and spirit enough to avoid a literal fulfilment 

of its closing words, and to ride " on an ambling nag " into 

Newark.^ 

For three days, in the bishop of Lincoln's castle whose Oct. 16-18 
ruins still look down upon the Trent, the king lay dying. 
The abbot of Croxton, who was skilled in medicine, attended 
him as his physician,^ and also ministered to his soul, for he 
persuaded him to confess his sins and receive the Holy 
Communion.^ Then the one natural affection traceable in 
John's character broke out in anxiety for his two little sons, 
especially for the elder of them, to whom the crown must 
devolve. He solemnly declared Henry his heir, made those 
around him take an oath of fealty ^Orafe boy, and sent letters 
to the sheriflfs and the constables of the royal castles, bidding 
them look to him as their lord.* He had already, on October 
15, before leaving Sleaford, dictated a letter entreating for 

^ M. Paris, Hist, Angl. vol. ii. pp. 191, 192. He relates all this as having 
occurred on the road from Swineshead to Sleaford, where he makes John die ; a 
characteristic piece of confusion, illustrative of Matthew's careless way of reading 
the author on whose work his own is based. The itinerary given by Roger of 
Wendover, vol. iii. p. 385, is perfectly accurate and perfectly clear. 

* M. Paris, Chran. Maj, vol. ii. p. 668. 
3 R. Wendover, vol. iil p. 38$. The long account inserted by Matthew 

Paris in his Hist. Angl, (vol. ii. p. 193) — not^ it is to be observed, in his Chron, 
Maj, — of John's forgiveness of the barons and good advice to his heir is evidently 
intended for the edification of Henry HI. and of posterity, and if it has any 
foundation at all, it is inserted in a wrong place ; for it is put after John's last 
Communion, whereas the abbot obviously must have insisted upon John's declaring 
himself to be in charity with all men (the barons, by implication at least, included) 
bifore he gave him the Sacrament. 

* R. Wendover, l,c. 
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1 216 Henry the special protection of the Pope.' He 
appointed Peter de Mauley guardian of his younger 
Richard, whom he had apparently left under Peter's cfc 
in Corfe castle. There was but one man in EngUn 
whom he could confidently entrust the guardianship of 
heir to the throne. '* Before he died, he sent won 
William the Marshal, the earl of Pembroke, that he pi 
his eldest son, Henry, in God's keeping and his, and beso 
him for God's sake that he would take thought for He 
interest." - 

The abbot of Croxton then asked the king wher 
wished to be buried. " I commend my body and my 
to God and to S. Wulfstan " was John's reply.* Hb 
act seems to have been the dictation of the fragmec 
document which has come down to us as his will. * E 
overtaken," he says, " by grievous sickness, and thai 
capable of making a detailed disposition of all my goo 
commit the ordering and disposing of my will to the fid 
and discretion of my faithful men whose names are wr 
below, without whose counsel, were they at hand, I m 
not, even if in health, ordain anything ; and I ratify 
confirm whatsoever they shall faithfully ordain and 
termine concerning my goods, for the purposes of ma 
satisfaction to God and Holy Church for the wrongs I 
done them, s ending help to the realm of Jerusalem, fvi 
ing support to my sons for tnF' recovery and defenc 
their heritage, rewarding those who have served us £ 
fully, and distributing alms to the poor and to reli| 
houses for the salvation of my soul. And I pray 
wliosocvcr shall ^ive them counsel and assistance hi 
may receive Goil's grace and f«-ivour ; and may he who : 
violate the settlement made by them incur the curse 
wrath of (jod .Almighty and the Rlesscd Mar>' and all 
saints. First, then, I drsirc that my body be buried in 
church (»f the Blessed Mary and S. Wulfstan of Worn 
Now I ap]M»tnt as ordainers and disposers of my will 

* V.w ■(.!;%, .-/rrr:.:.'.- (ci!. M^nul, thI. x«. pi J97. 
• III .'. df. t*u . I . iSo. ( t. lit.:, .it (#. ./ .V«r. rv. 15167-aiL 

' K. Wcri'li.vcr, vi«! m. ji. 385. 
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Sbllowing persons : — the lord Gualo, by God's grace cardinal 1216 

of the title of S. Martin, l^ate of the Apostolic See ; 

:er, lord bishop of Winchester ; Richard, lord bishop of 

4^hichester ; Silvester, lord bishop of Worcester ; Brother 

^imeric of Ste. Maure ; William the Marshal, earl of 

^Pembroke ; Ranulf, earl of Chester ; William, earl of 

3Ferrars ; William Brewer ; Walter de Lacy ; John of Mon- 

xnouth ; Savaric de Maul^on ; Falkes de Br^aut^." ^ Here, 

ixrithout date, signature or seal, the so-called will breaks off 

abruptly ; evidently the testator had not time to complete 

it. At midnight a whirlwind swept over Newark with such Oct. 18-19 

violence that the townsfolk thought their houses would fall, 

and in that hour of elemental disturbance and human 

terror the king passed away.* A monk named John of 

Savigfny, entering the town at daybreak, met the servants Oct 19 

of the royal household hurrying out laden with everything 

of their master's that they could carry. The corpse — for 

which they had not left even a decent covering' — had 

meanwhile been hastily embalmed by the abbot of Croxton ; 

John having, it is said, made a grant of his heart, with ten 

pounds' worth of land, to Croxton abbey.* The abbot, too, 

fled as soon as his work was done and his strange relic 

secured ; it was John of Savigny who, at the request of the 

constable of Newark, kept the last watch beside the body 

and offered his mass that morning for the soul of the dead 

king.* The body was then dressed in such semblance of 

royal attire as could be procured, and the remnant of John's 

soldiers — nearly all foreign mercenaries — formed themselves 

into a guard for its protection on the journey from Newark 

to Worcester. The grim funeral train, every man in full 

armour, passed unhindered across England, and John was 

buried by Bishop Silvester in Worcester cathedral according 

to his desire.® ••i^t—^—i-^*'"'^"'"^ 

* Foedera^ vol. i. pt. i. p. 144. 

* R. Coggeshall, p. 184. C£ W. Coventry, vol. ii. p. 231, and R. Wen- 
do ver, vol. iii. p. 385. 

^ R. Coggeshall, I.e. 

* Cf. W. Coventry, vol. iL p. 232 ; M. Paris, Ckron, Maj, vol. ii. p. 668 ; 
and Hist, Angl. vol. ii. p. 194. 

* R. Coggeshall, Lc, 

* R. Wendover, vol. iii. pp. 385, 386. 
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1216 Within this tomb lies buried a monarch's outward form. 

Whose inner man's departure hath stilled war's raipng siors. 



Thus may be roughly rendered the opening lines ot 
epitaph on King John preser\'ed by Roger of Wendcv 
The poet's words are true ; lo hn's death virtually ended 
war. From his burial the ! ffarsh al, the Legate, and 
bisfi ops passed to the crowning of His heir and^'fhe pilx 
tion, in the boy-king's name, of the Great Charter ii 
revised form to which Gualo had no hesitation in gii 
the papal sanction, and which, thus safeguarded, left 
revolutionary party no excuse for continuing the stmg 
Thenceforth it was idle for I^uis and his adhefents 
pretend that they were fighting for England's deli^tn 
from bondage ; all men could see that they were figh' 
for her enslavement to a foreign conqueror. The maJQ 
of the barons had already become conscious of the bluQ 
or worse than blunder, which they had committed in cal 
the stranger to their aid, and were ready now to join i 
national movement for his expulsion. His enterprise 
doomed to fail when the kingdom ceased to be divj 
against itself; and the one insuperable obstacle to 
healing of its divisions was removed in the person of Ji 
It was John whose very existence had made 
possible. " Forasmuch as when he came to die he 
none of his land in peace," says Matthew Paris. **b 
called lackland." ^ John had indeed earned for himsel! 
a new sense the name which his father had given hta 
his birth ; and he had earned it not by blunders in ft 
craft or errors in strategy, not by w eakne ss or cowardio 
sloth, but by the ahnust superhuman wickc^ess 01 a 
wnich. twenty yt-ars Ixrforc its end, a historian of dct 
insi;^'ht than M.itthcw had characterized in one roemon 
phrase -'• Nature's eiu-iny, John." 

• " II 1:; ".If j-a,;-! ■.rj--'i'i:f r»%;:* irni^i, 

\' .1 n.fi ':\.y \u\'.\\\\\\\ HcLiii'. :n ■■ii< ! amul'ttin.'* 

K Wri.iJoTrf, 1 U 111 J- ^S 
' ^I I .•1.1, ill : .in.: 1.; 11. J. iqi. 
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Note I 

John and the De Braoses 

The fullest account of the quarrel of King John and William de 
Sraose is contained in a document printed in Foedera^ vol. i. pt i. 
pp. 107, 108. This is a letter or manifesto addressed by John, 
after the fall of De Braose, " to all who may read it," witnessed by 
the justiciar (Geoffrey Fitz-Peter), the earls of Salisbury, Winchester, 
Clare, Hertford, and Ferrars, Robert Fitz- Walter, William Brewer, 
Hugh de Neville, William d'Aubigny, Adam de Port, Hugh de 
Goumay, William de Mowbray "and others," and evidently 
intended as a public defence of the king's conduct towards William. 
Coming from John, and under such circumstances, its truthfulness 
is necessarily open to suspicion ; but it is hardly conceivable that 
so many witnesses of such rank and character as those enumerated 
should have set their hands to it if it contained any gross mis- 
representations of matters which must have been well known to 
most of them ; one of these witnesses, indeed, the earl of Ferrars, 
is stated in the letter itself to have been De Braose's own nephew, 
and another, Adam de Port, his brother-in-law. The only point on 
which the letter seems to be at variance with any other contem- 
porary authority is the amount of the debt owed by De Braose to 
the king at the end of 1207 or beginning of 1208. John says 
(Lc, p. 107), that William then owed him the whole of the 5000 
marks due for the honour of Limerick, and had only paid him one 
sum of 100 marks for the ferm of the city "which he had held for 
five years " (strictly speaking, it was, at the utmost, four years and 
a half). The Pipe Rolls of 1206, 1207, 1208, 1209, and 12 10 
(8-12 John), however, all state the sum still owed by William for 
the honour of Limerick as ;^2865 : 6 : 8 ( = 4298 marks), thus 
implying that jQ^6Zy or 702 marks, had been paid before Michael- 
mas 1206. In the Roll of that year the city of Limerick is not 
mentioned ; but in each of the later Rolls William is said to owe 
^80 for its tallage, and 100 marks for its ferm for one year (Sweet- 
man, Calendar, vol. i. pp. 46, 55, 58, 68). This does not necessarily 
imply that the ferm for the other years had not been paid ; for the 
original grant of the custody of the city of Limerick to De Braose 
in July 1203 and the writ ordering its restoration to him in August 
1205 both specify that he is to pay its ferm "to our exchequer in 
Dublin " {Rot Chart, p. 107 b ; Rot Clous, voL L p. 47). As there 
are no remaining records of the Dublin Exchequer of so early a 
date, we cannot certainly know what was or was not paid in there. 
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The strange thing is not that the English Exchequer shouk! 
only one year's fenn for Limerick^ but that it should hi«t 01 
claim at all in the matter. The restoration of the oty :: I* 
Braose in August 1205 was ordered to be conditional on his fiad^i 
security, within forty days, for the payment of the arrean oc sv 
ferm. 'i'hat the restoration was actually made, and thercfort as 
he gave the security, is plain ; but there is nothing to »ho« tba: k 
ever redeemed his pledge, or that he paid the fcrm for the 
ing years. 

The stor>' of John's vengeance on the family of De 
appears, in slightly varied forms, in almost ever)- chronicle of Ae 
|H.*riod Ralph of Coggeshall (p. 164), Roger of U'endovcr (m 
iii. p. 235) and the Brut y Tywysogion (x 1209) say thr Ttcam 
were ** slain in Windsor castle " ; the Annals of Dunstable and fi 
Oscnc-y (a. 12 10), that they "died in prison," vithout >p c Lrfy«| 
wheri- (ir how. The Barnwell Annalist (W. Coventry, wL il ^ 
202) and the Annals of Margan, Tewkesbury, Waverley. W Uietm as. 
and Worcester (a. 1210) say they were starved to death. TW 
Ilht, des Dues di Nonnandie (pp. 11 4-11 5) says they were impraoHd 
*'el castiel del Corf," with no food save "une garbe d'avodar c. 
bacon cru," and descrilx's with gruesome minuteness the atikvda 
in which, on the eleventh day, they were found dead. Ralpk d 
Coggeshall makes the victims William de Braose*s wife and **«■§* 
(////); Roger of Wendover, his wife, eldest son, and that iSBi 
wife; the Ann. Wlnton.^ wife and ''younger" son; the 
Tnvkeib.^ wife and "children" (//Arn) ; while the Ami, 
** Cepit [rex] Willelmum de Lacy, et Willelmuni de Brause f 
et sororem ejus, et Matildem matrem ejus; qui in 
moduiii iierierunt.*' All the other writers s|ieak only of the 
and one son, whom the Ann, Osen, call "Willelmiu 
ejus" and the Ann. Wl^om, "haeres." This latter 
undoulitt-dly tlio f orrect one as to the bst fiotnt ; of De 
three sons, the eldeNt, William, alone was in John's poi 
thi' sei:«iiul, was bishop of Hereford and safe beyond the 
till liiird, Kci;inald, had r%c.i]>ed capture, and lived to r c e o ief the 
^re.iu-r p.irt ol the family heritage. One of the daught er * tbr 
wife- iif |{u,i;li M>irti;iiiT- had lieen taken prisoner with her iBOther 
and eMc^t bruthcr ( A ''./rrj, v(;l. i. pi. i. p. 107): but the did w< 
^harr t)uir lair, \•^x s)k- was set free in 1214 <A'iV. Pai. roL l •- 
\i:\\ ami K"^rr «f Wrnddvcr is rertainly wntng about Ihr 
\i>.!!:^t.r Wiiiiiin's viit'-, who was slill liv::i^ m 1u!v 1210 kRm^ 
/<:.' 9\, .«!. >i.ir!iy, v« 1. 1. ;• i.;^*)- The elder Willum dic^ as 
r\.!i- :n 1 !.m«e. ai»- ■./. .i \i-.sr after th:s tra^-cdv »R. Wend vxai. a 
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^^^- Note II 

i 

1 

-^ EUSTACE DE VESCI AND ROBERT FITZ- WALTER 

"^ Eustace de Vesci and Robert Fitz-Walter have long figured in 
^^ history as typical examples of the way in which individual barons 
^' were goaded into hatred and vengeance against John by his 
invasions of their domestic peace, and also as foremost among the 
" patriots " to whom England is supposed to be indebted for her 
Great Charter. On both aspects of the lives of these two men — 
especially of the life of Fitz-Walter, whom Professor Tout has 
glorified as "the first champion of English liberty" — a few con- 
siderations may be offered here. 

1. The earliest mention of John's unsuccessful attempt to 
entrap the wife of Eustace de Vesci is in an addition made by a 
chronicler at Fumess Abbey, writing c 12 70-1 298, to the Stanley 
chronicler's continuation of the history of William of Newburgh. 
This Fumess writer (Hewlett, Chron, of Stephen^ etc., voL ii. p. 521) 
merely states the bare fact, without any details, in the briefest and 
simplest way, and without any clue to the date. Walter of 
Hemingburgh, who was living in 13 13, tells the story in an 
elaborate form which is certainly not impossible, perhaps not even 
very improbable, although it somewhat resembles a story in 
Procopius (see Die, Nat, Biogr. "Vesci, Eustace de"). Walter 
gives it as an illustration of John's character, of which he inserts a 
picture — painted in the most frightful colours — between the coming 
of the Franciscans in 1 2 1 2 and the rising of the barons in 1 2 1 5 ; 
but he connects the incident directly with the latter event, repre- 
senting Eustace as inducing those of his fellow-barons whom the 
king had injured in a similar way to join him in a common effort 
for vengeance, which widens into the struggle for the Charter 
(Hemingburgh, vol. i. pp. 247-9). The affair would thus seem 
to have occurred some years after Eustace's desertion from the 
king's host and flight from England in 1 2 1 2 ; a desertion for which, 
therefore, it cannot serve as an excuse. 

2. The legend of Robert Fitz-Walter's daughter which became 
famous in prose and verse in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is based upon a passage in the Chronicle of Dunmow, printed 
in Monasticon^ vol. vi. pt. i. p. 147. This chronicle, written in a 
monastery of which the Fitz- Walters were patrons, begins with the 
year 1054, but the MS. (Cott. Cleopatra C. iii.) is of the end of 
the fifteenth century; it ends at the year 1501. The story is 
placed in 12 16, and is briefly this: John demands Robert's 

U 
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(lau{;htor, the fair maiden Matilda ; her father refuses lo s;"vt 
up to him ; the civil war breaks out, and the city of lA>r.iic>c 
tlie barons ; afterwards they arc worsted, whereupon 'Jke b^ 
destroys Robert's fortress in l^)ndon — Castle liaynard — and osb 
Matilda to l>c poisoned at Robert's manor of Hunmov. Mfl^ 
while Ruljcrt has tied to France. War continues un (A>th uda i 
the (Channel. Presently J<»hn jjocs to France, and has a corieoa 
with rhilip Augustus; Roliert Fit/.-Waltcr dispLi)-s his proves 3 1 
single combat in ]iresonre of Inuh the kings ; John adm:rei ts 
valour, they are reconciled, and remain friends from thai tat 
forth. 

On a tale so monstrous and so nonsensical as this corr.iMtt i 
neeilless. 'Hicre is, however, a much earlier and nionc ra:>xa 
account of the ijuarrel between John and Fitz- Walter. Acccri.a| 
to the coiiiemporary IIi\tnrc dts Dua de NormanJie^ Ruber: Fo 
WaltiT, ** (jui estoit uns des plus haus lionu-s d'Knf;Ic!)errc et ai 
des ]»lus pois^ans " (he was lord of Dunmow in Kvsi-x, of liainvifi 
(\Lstle in Ix^ndon, and also, by his marriage with an hcirct^ d 
l.ir^e estates in the ni>rth), had two daughters of whi»m the 
was married to (leoffrey de .Mande%'illc, eldest s<in of %\fA 
Fit/ IVter, chief justiriar of Kngland. '* Une fois " when the i 
w.is visiting MarliMirouu'h, a (juarrel for lodgin{:s arose iH-tvcra t^ 
servants of this yuun^ lieuffrey and those of William Hrcwer ; the* 
raine t«» bh)ws, and Hrewer's chief "serjjeant" »as slain by tbe 
hand nf (ieiiffrey himself. (leofTrey, fearing the wrath t>f the kia^ 
whom he knew to be jealous of his father's |K)wer and «caith. Soi 
t<» his wife's father, who went to intercede for him with the ksf 
bihn, hnwever* ** jura les dens l)iu i]Ue non auroit (merchiK a:as k 
fer-)ll petulre, se il le pooii lenir." Rolnrrt in return swi^tr "Pr 
C"r/*us P.»mint\ non feres ! ains en verries ii. m. hiaumcs laocs C9 
VM^:re tier re, (pie rhil tust {lendus i]ui nia fille x" .\t Us; \dtp 
promi^etl a "d.iy '* tor .i^reement lietween himself and l^cofrrv i: 
N"i:in.:haiii. in:i-niiiii>; to seize him at his coming ; but Robcfl 
*'ki I'- r<>i ( (innisMJit .^ i!Hi(iit ^aignart." ranie with his st id-id is«. 
.i:il wi::j !":ve- !iii:nlriil ^ rights .it hi** bark. The king then 
ar:i*:hi r "(laN.' a:iii the sariie \\\\\vji happif:ed a >ctj»nj 
TiieM i'!i:i ^-iv'JM !<) \*'. -l ven^faiu e i:p'>ii R»iIh,t: . hi- *cr.l 
oril-:^ !■' " ^i "^ b. i':rj':s i!e l^»rnlr.N, «jiii se fa>'ier.t a;i«.-l:rr \ 
t • j ■.;■'. «1 ■■. :[ ('.»-:;•■ Il.ivn.iril . .irjil ih. \. lUii tl.iri:^ t" d:««»^<y hs. 
«i;-l .1- r"-.. y v.. :•■ ''■:.!. K- !.*:'., k:i.-wiM^ \er> ni!! :*ia: ihr» haJ 
.1' ■' -i  "1 .I'l ' T'l- r l:-:ii IJie V\:\^, fliil i-mt "^ea » :h h-.* w.:c lA^ 
I :. ■!:  ( »:: T ; ..::j !?.e ( "■ rj!::vn! " :1 *' < \ iT'.Tcn Ire ;ur ! -c: 
": • !• .'.■ \ ' : ^i .'.'.!•• .c-r-.'f, ;i:i fe:::c e^! ! K *r.t Cf 
Ml- !■•.:■■. .;'. : : r ■' "i ..:\\\'\ k\ j- 'f « J: "j :;;:c i'. r.c Ic ri.: 
•- ..::.:, ! .i\ : il I :..ii ;  «:■ a tn. rre tt t u! !c wen tulut-"" Tb^ 
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the tale which he also told to King Philip of France, at whose 
■court he — after staying some time at Arras — presented himself just 
as Thilip was preparing to invade England. When the invasion 
bad been checked by John's submission to Pandulf and Pandulf 's 
prohibition to Philip, Robert went to " Pandoufle le clerc " and to 
him told another tale : " U dist que il s'estoit partis d'Engletierre 
por le roi qui escumenii^s estoit, car il ne voloit pas estre en la 
compaignie des escumenii^s ; et por chou li avoit li rois toute sa 
terre tolue " ; wherefore he begged Pandulf, now that the king was 
excommimicate no longer, to make peace for him and get him 
back his land, which Pandulf accordingly did {Hist, des Ducs^ pp. 

115-25)- 

Here, at any rate, it is clear that the date of the quarrel cannot 

have been later than the spring of 1213 ; perhaps, as we are not 
told how long Robert stayed in Flanders before going to France, it 
might be some months earlier. This agrees with the date assigned 
to Robert's flight from England by the Barnwell annalist, Ralph of 
Coggeshall, and Roger of Wendover, all of whom place it in the 
latter part of 1212 (see below, p. 292). The cause of the flight, 
however, still remains doubtful It will be observed that the writer 
of the Histoire des Ducs^ speaking in his own person, makes the 
quarrel between John and Robert arise out of John's enmity to 
Robert's son-in-law, Geofirey de Mandeville, and also makes that 
enmity originate in the king's jealousy of Geofirey's father (the 
Justiciar), without a word about Geoffrey's wife; but that he 
represents Robert Fitz- Walter as having given to different 
persons two diff*erent accounts of the matter, both of which are 
quite distinct not only from the account given by the writer him- 
self, but also from each other. To the third of these three accounts 
— the assertion which Robert is said to have made to Pandulf, that 
he left England because he would not keep company with an ex- 
communicate sovereign — it is hardly possible for any one who has 
read the story of the years of interdict to attach any weight. 
Robert's appeal to Pandulf, moreover, is chronologically out of 
place ; it is represented as having been made after John's agree- 
ment with Pandulf, whereas in reality the restoration of Robert 
Fitz-Walter, and also of Eustace de Vesci, was one of the conditions 
of that agreement. The statement which Robert is said to have 
made " everywhere," on the other hand, is only too likely to be true, 
and may well contain the true explanation of John's designs against 
the husband of Fitz-Walter's daughter; while none of the three 
versions is incompatible with either of the others. Still the fact 
remains that three different versions are thus given — two on the 
alleged authority of Robert Fitz-Walter, one on his own authority — 
by a writer who was strictly contemporary, and who ranks as one 
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of the best, and certainly the most impartial, of our infomisa 
the closing years of John's reign ; and this fact li 
sinister impression as to the opinion which that writer, 
entertained of the truthfulness of the *' first champion of 
liberty." 

'i'he main facts which can be gathered from other 
KolM:rt Fitz- Walter's relations with the king arc these. In ircjk 
and Saher de Quincy were jointly charged by John with the 
of the castle of Vaudreuil. They surrendered the place to 
Augustus under circumstances so exceptionally disgracefoi 
Philip himself felt constrained to make an example of 
cowards and traitors of too deep a dye to In.* left unpuntihed, cd 
flung them into prison at (*ompibgnc, v. hence they were ji.7 
released on payment of a heavy ransom (R. Wend. iiL i;i. L 
Coggeshall, pp. 14.^, 144). *' Hx qua re/' adds Ralf of 
'* facii sunt in derisum et in opprobrium omni populo 
regni, canticum eurum tota die, ac gcncrositatis suae 
gloriam " (cf. Hist, des Ihas^ p, 97). Alone, the 
they had betrayed sought to shield their reputation at the rak d 
his own. Of course he arted from a niotive of sclf-intercc Ai 
neither Robert nor Saher held any lands in Niirmandy, their 
was to i'hili|) more useful than their |)erscmal adhesion cituM K 
been, liut for John the friendship of two larons uf such ixsf 
ancL- i:i Mn;;land was worth buying lurk, and he cndcav^*urnd r: 
secure it by treating them with an exaggerated gencr«y^:ty v^xt 
was evidently designed to impress them by its runtrast with Phi-i^t 
severity ; lie issued <JiiIy 5. 1203) letters {latent decbring tha: 
had surrendered Wiiidreuil under a warrant frum himicU. 
ordering; that neither tliey nor its garrison should be made to 
for thfir act (AV»/. /*i/. vol. i. p. 31). Fitz-Waltcr therefore ca 
luck in |K.Mre to his Kn^lish possessions Like Kustacc de V 
lie joined the host whi< I1 John gathered for a Welsh war in 1212. 
like Kii^t.Ke, t<»i, he withdrew from it secretly on learning that l:£3 
had received a warning «•! treason in its ranks {m-inn. li avtr/. a. 1 s 1 s . 
.md like Ku<t.ice, au.iin. lie did not (:«)me when summoned to tsjJu 
his " pijr^j.ition *' wi:h the Miher b.irons but, as has bcx-n i.rCiAch 
.seen, !:<.u the country i!>u.ul (W. ('■•ventr)*, ii. 207 : K. Co 
|i. !••- ; K. Wtnilt)ver, 1.: .:40). The Barnwell an ruhst (\V. C.\ 
/./. ) <:.t:t. . till.- iii.i:ii"h:ii»n •!' (\i».t!e HAvnard, and oi Roijcr:  
ca^:i*.s, a\w: i.-^ t!;j:.'. . :*ie A'mmK ut" I)un*!aMe placv the 
::-ri • \ (".it^ r.ixr-.ird a \^a: e.irhi-r, v:z- m 121 1. 

1 :.' r,- ri:: ..::• • '.hi' '|Ue>::"n : Wlj.it <».i'» the reasun lor ihr 
!!:ir'.:i-:i « ! L::-M' v *\k: W i« : .md K- lirt Fit/Waltcr ir: ihc :cr^i *■* 
r'.t •::-... •.'■■:i IkIwi-:! i:.^.- IV-jie ar^l J hn ? At dnz ^ix: 
>ee:: ^ ii.iV.iral t> ::::l-i '.ii.it :here must have been some 
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112 injustice in John's outlawry of these two men, to make their restora- 
isi.. tion a matter for intervention on the part of the Pope. But, as has 
13 been seen, all the ascertained facts of the case point the opposite 
iar way. If indeed Fitz-Walter's alleged assertion to Pandulf, that he 
had fled on account of the king's excommunication, were true, he 
c would naturally be among the "laicis ad hoc negotium contin- 
: gentibus " (R. Wendover, iii. 248), while the fact that the rest of 
;: diese lay sufferers seem to have been all of lower rank might possibly 
:- account for his being specially mentioned by name. But it was not 
£ true ; and with regard to De Vesci no such assertion is mentioned. 
:: Nevertheless, it is extremely probable that both Fitz-Walter and De 
[^ Vesci may have contrived to represent to the Pope or his com- 
c missioner the cause of their exile in the way in which Fitz-Walter is 
described as representing his own case to Pandulf; and neither 
Pandulf nor Innocent could have at his command the means of 
knowing what all the evidence now available goes to show — that 
these two men had fled their country and left their property to fall 
into the king's hand, not for conscience's sake, but because their 
consciences accused them of treason. 
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at, 74, 115, 200 
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Angouldme. Isabel of, 76, 77, 89 
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in, Z15, 200, 201 
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Arundel, earl of, 272 
Athies, Gerald of, 150 
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Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 20, 26 

Balliol. Hugh de, 274, 276 

Bangor burnt, 158 ; bishop of, see Robert 

Barham Down, muster on, 177 

Barnard Castle, siege of, 276 
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Richard's death, 64 ; swear obedience to 
John. 104 ; grievances against him, 122- 
125. 131 : refuse foreign service, 186, 
189 ; meet John at Wallingford, 191 ; 
refuse to pay scutage. 210 ; relations 
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Henry I.'s charter, ib. ; appeal to the 
Pope. 225 ; assemble in arms, 226 ; their 
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win London, ib. ; plunder the Jews, 
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attempt relief of Rochester, 250 ; nego- 
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Louis. 253, 254 ; northern, do homage 
to Alexander, 259 ; of the Irish March, 
support John, 172, 173 ; of Poitou be- 
tray John. 201 

Barri, William de, 138 note 5 

Beauchamp, William de, 229 

Beaufort, John and S. Hugh at, 60 

Beaumont, Adam de, 272 

Bedford surrendered to the barons, 229 

Belvoir surrendered to John, 256 

Berwick taken by John, 260 
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note 5. 388 
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Essex harried, 357 ; earls of, iu Man- 
deville, Fitr- Peter 

£u, count of, see Lusignan 

Evreux, John at, 53 ; burnt by Philip, 55 ; 
county of, 73 

Ewell. John does homage to the Pope at, 
180 

Exeter taken by the barons, 230 ; evacu- 
ated. 231 ; besieged, 281 

Falaise, siege of, 102 

Felton, homage of barons to Alexander at, 

259 
Ferrars, William, Earl, 50, 65, 150, 179, 

285 
Fitz-Audeline, William, 13, 14 
Fitx-Henry, Meiler, 13, 138, 141-149 
Fit2-Herbert, Herbert, 14 
Fitz-Herbert, William, 14 
Fitz- Payne, Ralf, 148 
Fit*- Peter, Geoffrey, earl of Essex and 

justiciar, 62, 64, 65, 128, 194 
Fitz-Stephen, Robert, 14-16 
Fitz- Walter, Robert, 169, 171, 187, 219, 

228, 239, 249, 250, 252, 257, 270, 289- 

293 
Flanders, Baldwin, count of, 68 

Flanders, Ferrand, count of, 185, 196, 

203 
Fleet, the English, 104, 176, 178, 193, 

267 
Fonlevraud, John at, 59, 60 
Forest law, hardships of, 213 
Framlingham castle surrenders to John, 

261 
France, king of, see Philip 
Franceis, William, 8 
Frederic, king of Sicily, 174, 175 
Fr^teval, battle of, 54 
Fumes, Thomas of, 61 

Galloway, Alan of, 168 

Gant, Gilbert de, 273, 276, 278, 279 

Gascony. John in. 74, 114; adheres to 

him. 103 
Geoffrey, duke of Britanny. 2, 9, 10, 20 
Geoffrey, bishop - elect of Lincoln, 8 ; 

chancellor, 20 ; archbishop of York, 

36-38, 46. 126, 127 
Gerald of Wales, his picture of Geoffrey 

and John. 10, 11 
Glanville, Ranulf de. 8 
Gloucester, Isabel of, 7, 25, 26, 75, 196 
Gloucester, William, earl of, 6 
Gournay, Hugh of, 96 
Gra9ay ceded to France, 73 
Gray, Walter de, 193 
Grey, John de, bishop of Norwich, 119, 

120. 130; justiciar in Ireland, 149, 

151. 177 note 3, 194 



Griffith, prince of South Wales, 135, 140 
Gualo, cardinal and legate, 264-268, 370, 

285 
Gwenwynwyn, prince of Pow3rs, 135 

Hardel, William, mayor of London, 370 
Haye, Nicola de, 31 note 4, 276 
Hedingham, siege of, 361 
Henry I., charter of, 311, 319-331 
Henry II. , king of England, 1-3, 5, 7, 8, 

9, 11-17, 19-34 
Henry VI. , emperor, 49, 164 
Henry, son of Henry II., 1-3, 5, 6, 8 
Henry, son of King John, 134 note 3, 

283, 284 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, 11, 12 
Hereford, bishop of, see Braose 
Hertfordshire harried, 257 
Holland, Ada, countess of, 165 note 4 
Holland, William, count of, 165 note 4, 

202, 273 
Howels, Hugh of, 99 
Hubert Walter, bishop of Salisbury, 46 ; 

archbishop of Canterbury, 50, 62, 64. 

65, 83, 105. 107, no, 1x3 
Hugh, S., bishop of Lincoln, 38, 59-61, 

78 
Huntingdon, David, earl of, 25, 50, 65, 67 
Huntingdonshire ravaged, 257 

Ingebiorg, wife of Philip Augustus, 73 

Innocent III., Pope, attitude towards 
John's divorce, 75 ; sends arbitrators to 
Philip and John, 94 ; quashes elections 
to Canterbury, 120 ; consecrates Lang- 
ton, 127; lays England under interdict, 
ib. \ negotiations with John, 129 ; 
crowns Otto, 166 ; excommunicates 
him, ib. ; bids Philip depose John, 175 ; 
order for elections to churches, 192; 
mediates between John and Philip, 204 ; 
John and the barons appeal to, 225 ; 
his answers, ib. , 226 ; excommunicates 
" disturbers of king and kingdom," 
242 ; quashes the Charter, 346 ; ex- 
commimicates rebels by name, 362 ; 
interdicts London, ib, ; forbids Louis's 
expedition, 264 

Interdict in England, 127 ; Cistercians 
chum exemption from, 129 ; raised, 
207 ; London under, 262, 270 

Ireland, lordship of, granted by Henry 
II. to John, 17 ; extent of English do- 
minions in, X2 ; John in. 17-19; John's 
lordship of, 28 ; succession of justiciars 
in, 137 note 6 ; John's second visit to, 
152, 153; counties in. 153. 5w March 

Isabel of Augoulftme, i«r Angoul^me 

Isabel of Gloucester, set Gloucestor 

Issoudun ceded to France, 73 
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Jerusalem, kint^dom of. ii 

Jews. pcrs*.*cutcil Ly John. 137 ; plumiercd 
liy th(? Uiruiis, 230 

jo.iii, flauKhUT rif John nnd Isalvl. 198 

jo.in, daughter of John .iiiiJ wife r>f Lly- 
wi'lyn. 13.S. 15H. 1 09 

John I^'Kkl.md Imrn. i ; his surname, a ; 
alU'Rt'd f^r.int nf Murt.un to, 3 \ lictriithi*tl 
to Alicf ot Maiirii-niir, 4.5; piovisinn 
for hi III in 1174. f) ; lH.-ir'>theil tn Ivat«*l 
of (jliiuifstrr, 7 : namnl lorilof Irel.iiiif. 
lb. ; hi«i I'.irly yi'.ors, i>. , 8 ; ctimpantl 
wilh <ii-otTri>y, 10; cfuiraclcr. tb., 11; 
ottiMf^l LTr>wii fif JtTUsalriii. II, IJ ; 
kinKhtrd. la ; rint.M-rs honia^r fur Iri<«h 
firfs, 14: vigils I rvLim!, 17-19: {irojrvl 
fur his crown III K' >'> : his first i-iiii;i.iiKii. 
ao, a I ; pri){Kiv.il (n marry hitn tuAilrla. 
ai. aa : wiih llt:tiry at I^r M.iti%. aa ; 
liravrs liim. i^. . 33 ; cnuiit of MorLiiii, 
94. af ; in.irrij{>v, a 5 ; I'.c.ihnK^ with 
W.iirs, f.*. , a6 ; his lands iiilitdii-tttl. 
a'l : their ex trnt. a'l-aS ; h!shniiM*hnI(l, 
sH, aiy : drs|x)iU Wil'ii.iiii thr* Marshal, 
J9 ; oath of alisi-no- from Kngl.ihd. 30 : 
rrturns, \b. \ ri^ahy with I^'M^i haiiip. 
31- ^H . rrrofjnisc^I as hfirto ih-- 1 ■Tf>vkn ; 
40 . U-n^ur \«:ih I 'hi lip Aii^u^t'is 40 : 
dcahnk*s with I^unt^t-h.inip aiid I'uivrl. 
41, 4J : uith th«' ji:sl:t lars. 43, 44; 
i;<«"t iM N'iriiianily, 44 : (riMly w.ih 
i'hi! p. 4; ; rt-lit-iliiin. 4;, 4^ : K:ihtrd % 
Mpjiii- ri i.f. 47 ; ifilr;K«'"- w:l!i I'h.'.ip. 
4«^ ; i.l»"d f'-r tri i!, :■.■. 51 ; riinniiln! 
w:th kii h.irt!, cj , K:s l.ir.dsi'«iir si-.ktt^t, 
1*. ; rfo.vrrs |-'vii-:n Tir k;ihir 1. 53. 
h'-lps Kiiharil aK-iifi^t rii:!ip. ^3 ;: . 
? !!:!i-s ••xchafji'i* of Andrlv. c; . aiiuv! 
>iy i'h.;:;i t<iK:(.hard. f> : '•m\»s k;«'r.ari!. 
i'l . di--i:i:na!«-«l as h ■• }.« r. i* . WMIjini 1 
I if Nrw!'urii?t"s I !..ir u \*x > 1. ;M ; K"*' *'' 1 
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William the I jon. 79 . q-, 
Liisignans. 1^.. 79 . «:!h Y^i «s 
80 : takes monrv fr-jin tbr *ijtL 
rrturns to N'HinaiHST. 81 . « it» 
lA ; apfwals ihr l-.ntr*.:- !u.-- 
trnison. ib. . tr«-aty witfi N*'*."^ 
Citnl for trial. i>. . fa;i« t ■> a;c«% 
summons Arthur. 85 . rK^^^fn M n 
86; rrturns t<i Ni<ri:uirv!t . -- 
Timrs. «i*. : keeps l*hr.»frr^.k »: 
89 ; visits Aim von. i> . t>^.^.\ k 
Arthur, 90 ; ind:rt»-rfrK»' : i' 
Micccs'^r*, 93; ronijhiins i JT. 
Ihc Toj**, 94 , l*-»irur^ A •-•.■■.« 
his ljuild:n^ at ( hJklrau <>j. .^'J 
n:i.knamril " Suft%w -ir-1 gr ; 
rr!ic\r «'liAirau-<Ji.!.af!. ij» <• 
vrrsiit.un With the Mar^r a! <«f r 
to Kngland, 99 . jriir-r ;... h % 
I«v*y. 1^. , suninkjr<» i.V K .^i. 
|irr{fciratiiin4 for drU-mr^ 1.4 
M"\ ret nrj*! it^atuins w 11!. 1*^. ; i . t 
relations w.th Anh^^ith^p MuCjrrr 
107 ; with ihr Mar»h.»j, 1 c' : 7 
1 10 ; merts thr b-nt a! I'-ierhr^trr 
loA ; diuuiiscft it. Ill ; ilz.m 
from It. lia : rfrr.a.'k r-. I 
Waller » d«^th. 113. C *^ < ^ 
lainr. 114. l«-»H-i;n Mciur^raj- 
ref'ains Angrr*. 1 1 ( tracr wTti 1 
116, iiitri|;iK^ v»:tJ: « "anTerlj^irt ct 
118 lai : r.:iariC!al d.Ai-^.!*^ 
IJ3 . srl!^ ih.vrtm i:i t-i«r.t 
1' ms to lururi%. 1.* . lac w?'«-: 
taking clrr^'v, I Jn . d'tr.afMSi a\- r 
r,f mo^TT-alilfS. ia'« . rHu*ri r>^t 
I^iTif*tun, iJ7 ; ciiiif.*c-ai«^ • r.-..^^' 
Jjifly. lis: nrc tiiair« w '.^ I 
ia«4 . hiH tr.umph. ii> 13J dr 
w.ih S^fillai.-!, I3J-I14 «.:••. % 
13c. 13'' , ^1 1 • 'H: r- ar: T.:fti<«S 
I r"arll:i"S |fi Ih^ * "*^0 '■* ' ' l^ 
137; d»-al.ri«;* •.t?i Ir^-Iir. 1 1 >, 
with Itie itra-<ir\ It, -141 14. 
I<15 I ;•■. a*r. -■•' ri;w^l •• 
W .1!-* 1^3. ICt^. r.*-<^ *--^ 
l..\!.|:t '!k. i;^. f^U \ mr i % % 
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lations wkh barons in Ireland, ib.^ 
Z73 ; renews negotiations with Rome, 
274 ; preparations for defence of 
England, 276-178 ; offers terms to 
Innocent, 178 ; agreement with Pandulf, 
179 ; homage to the Pope, 180 ; 
alleged embassy to Morocco, 182 note 
3 ; league with Flanders, 185. 186 ; 
receives Langton, 187 ; his expedition 
checked J 188, 189 ; schemes of ven- 
geance, 189 ; homage to legate, 190 ; 
conference with barons and bishops, 
191 ; orders elections to churches, 
19a, 193 ; truce with the Welsh, 
193 ; comment on Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter's death, 194 ; summons " men 
of the shire" to council, 195 ; receives 
homage of count of Flanders, 196 ; 
goes to Poitou, ib. ; success in Aqui- 
taine, 197 ; negotiations with the 
Lusignans, 197-199; victory at Nantes, 
aoo ; wins Angers, ib. \ betrayed at La 
Roche-au-Moine, aoi, 302; his con- 
tinental allies, 202 ; their defeat, 203 ; 
summons forces from England, ib. ; 
truce with Philip, 204, 205 ; retTims to 
England, 206 ; demands quit -claim 
from clergy, 207 ; grants free election 
to churches, 209 ; dispute with barons 

• about scutage, 210, 211 ; Elngland's 
grievances under, 212-217 ; relations 
with Langton, 2x8, 222, 223 ; discus- 
sions with barons about Charter, 220- 

k 222 ; demands oath of allegiance, 223 ; 
sends for troops from Poitou, 224; 
appeals to Rome, 225 ; takes the cross, 
326; negotiates with barons, 227; rejects 
their schedule, ib., 228; preparations 
for war, 228 ; grants election of mayor 
to London, ib., 229 ; proposes arbitra- 
tion. 229 ; garrisons Rochester, 231 ; 
his desperate condition, 232 ; grants 
the Charier, 332-234 ; behaviour after- 
wards, 237 ; sickness, ib. ; insulted by 
barons. 238 ; dealings with the Irish 
March, 240 ; seeks help over sea, 241 ; 
refuses to meet barons, ib. ; sails to 
Sandwich, 243 ; appeals to the Pope, 
346 ; besieges Rochester, 348-251 ; 
divides his host, 255 ; march to the 
north, 256 ; ravages of his troops, ib., 
257-259 ; takes Berwick. 260 ; raids 
on Scotland, ib. ; reconquers Yorkshire, 
ib. \ marches on the eastern counties. 
261 ; threatens London, 263 ; negoti- 
ations with northern barons, ib, \ 
relations with towns, ib. ; encourages 
commerce, 264 ; sends embassy to 
France, ib. ; writes to Louis, ib. ; pre- 
pares for defence against him, 367 ; 



meets Gualo, 368 ; goes to Sandwich, 
ib. ; retires, 369 ; plans of defence. 
374, 375 ; relieves Windsor, 377 ; 
bums Crowland, 378 ; ravages Lincoln- 
shire, 379 ; goes to Lynn, ib. ; seaports 
loyal to, 380 ; sickness, 381 ; losses in 
crossing the Wash, 383 ; last da3rs. 
383-384 i will, 384, 385 ; death, 385 ; 
epitaph, 386 ; relations with Eustace 
de Vesci, 389, 293 ; with Robert Fitz- 
Walter, 389-393 

John of Alen9on, 51 

Justice, abuse of, 313. 215 

Kahanger, William de. 39 note i 
Knight-service, inquiry concerning, 163 

Lacy, Hugh de, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19 
Lacy, Hugh de, the younger. 143, 144, 

148, 153, 154 
Lacy, Roger de, 34, 35, 65, 71, 80, 95 
Lacy, Walter de, 140. 141, 143, 144, 
147 note 3, 149, 151, 153, 154, 340, 
385 
Laigle, Gilbert de, 380 
La Marche, county of, 76, 79 
La Marche, count of, see Lusignan 
Langton, Stephen, elected archbishop of 
Canterbury, 131 ; consecrated, 127 ; 
John's negotiations with, 139 note 6, 
159 ; goes to Rome, 175 ; to England, 
186, 187 ; absolves John, 187 ; pre- 
sides at council in London, 189 ; stops 
John's vengeance on the barons, ib,^ 
Z90 ; agreement with John about elec- 
tions, 193 ; negotiations with the 
Welsh, 194 ; threatens appeal against 
the legate, 308 ; relations with the 
barons, 311, 313, 318, 319, 322 ; with 
John, 222, 223 ; mediates bet^^-een 
them, 227 ; allows John to garrison 
Rochester, 231 ; his share in the 
Charter, 234 ; custody of the Tower 
given to, 239 ; Rochester castle 
restored to, ib. ; goes to Rome, 344 ; 
suspended, ib. ; suspension confirmed, 

25s 
La Roche-au-Moine, siege of. 301 

La Rochelle reinforced by John, ZX3, 

1x3 ; John lands at, X14 
Leicester, Robert, earl of, 35, 100 
Leinster granted to Earl Richard de 

Clare, 13; to William the Marshal. 

149 
Le Mans, Henry II. and John at. as ; 

Arthur and Philip at. 6z ; regained by 

John, 63 
Leominster burnt, 150 
Limerick, city, struggles of Irish and 

Normans for, 13, X5 ; won by the 
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"English." 138: William <le HuTRh 
custoflKin uf. 1^. : transferred to IV 
Hraose, 141 : rrsumrd liy the CroHn, 
144 ; rvstort.'d to l>e Hniose, 145 

Limerick. kinK<luni of, 14. 15 

Limerick, honour of, fn'*>nt(^l to William 
de lirausi'. 139. 140; contiscaled. 154 

LimoKi*^. (iuy. \'iKXMint of. 76, 87 

Lincoln. Wilh.im of ScoiUnd tlocs homage 
at. 7H ; taken by liaruns. a 3a. 373 : 
castle lieMe^fd. 31. a7(> ; bishop uf, 
\tt lIiiKh 

Lin<.olnkhirr r.!V.if;etl by barons. 373 : by 
John, 379 

Llywclyn ap Jorwrrth. prince of North 
Wales. 135. 1 57- "59. '67 

Loche& &ur rendered tu I'hilip AuKuslu^. 

London supports John af;:unst I^ng- 
champ, 39 : I'lrction of m.iyor (granted 
tu, 338. .'3Q : joins ihi* b.ircins, 339, 
sulurlis nriil. 358 ; mif-rdi(.leil. 363. 

370 ; welcome- s I«ouik, 370 ; councils in. 
43. 100. 103. i;2s. i3iy, 190. 306. 311 ; 
mayor of, ire ll.irdrl 

I^j:it;cli.iii>p, Willi.im of. bishop uf KJ\ 
.ind chancellor, 30-44 

I^)s, count of, 105 note 4 

Louis. s<in of I'hilip Augustus, his mar- 
rs.iRe. 73 ; iIi-numis on Kn^jl.ind. 17 v 
17b ; lif'-iixi'^ M'intcontour, ivy . k\,.\\- 
len;:>-s John at I^i-KcK-lir-au-Moine. 
30I : iti\iitMl by K.ni*li!kh Uirons. a^.v 
354. M-nils thf-in lii*!p. 3^^. 357, 361. 
aOj : Ins t l.iiiiis ti> the ( rown. 3''4-36'i ; 
^*^s to Kn^!an'I. y'lb , his ni.iiiifrbto, 
30^; a'lv.iiue to l^iiiiion. 370; e\- 
ci inmunicatril. i^. ; Likes Winch<Mrr. 

371 ; jip:ik*i1 by niacnatrs, 373: dit- 
putrs amon^ hi^ fii'.l<iMiTS, ib , 373 . 
rrturii^ to I^i:.ili»ii, 371 ; lunirxe^ 
I>i.\ir, 37'>, j-io. j'"ir.»^l f.y Alcia.'.drr. 
376; r.u»«^s t).r ^liX'". adi 

  !-•»« fVM.iir»-,  h."i. i^'j 

L>;-.i\.i.;i, ''.'.ik(* r-f. ao3 

I.-.i. i:- III . I-.:'-. I-, 

I.':" .:'. Ml. A't:i' r. r -■ 

I •: .; i!'. < »•■ r:;- % ■!. 7'i i , , 

L-; ,:t. in. I • .; • : 7*1 

. : .:'. I'l. I! ..:':  •. . ■•■•it ' : Ui M.inf.r. 



61. Jli 

of I 

Of I 



MaelipHyn, pnncc of 

135 

Maine ofcmm bjr Itialiipk 

acknowledfrd m. i>. 

MaltSit, 905 

Mandeville. (ieolfrvy dr. 
196. 338. 353. a6a note 4. 

Mandeville. WilUaxn dr. car! 
ao, aa 

Mantes, coonnl at. ^ 

March, the Knglish. ui lirtand. 141 
orKanintum. i53-i!;5> jote • 
dealings with. 940 

Mar!boroii|{h, John marrird at. sf . 
sworn to John at. 13a 
Hictini; claims to. 373 

M.irsh. (jroffrey. 340 

Marsh, kichanl. 341 

Marshal. John. a8 noir j 

Marshal. W uliam. carl of 

numaf^. 39 : despodei! by |aftB 
)<iins John ai^ainsi IjOAccbaBp 
IMjlicy on Richard's dcmili. %l^fM 
tu hlnclarHl. 63. 64 . britcd ovt, 
sent tf> Nixmaady. 80 . to ^raaci 
100 ; a|:Trrfnml with Itiilip i«i 
lations With loha, ^. tcy>. 107. 
Ill : i^oeft to Ireland. 146 . atf?f 
Mnlrr .iimI Juhn aipuiMi bi^. 144 
IjrinstcT rripmnled tOik 144 : li 
the lie liraotn. 151 : w wn )o 
Ihibl:n. 155 ; recal>d to ^Jiftaatf 
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note 3 : nrf^ocuica licf««v«i J< 
the txuons. 337. aaow a^a . ca 
1- ranee, a^4 ; d.ssuadra I 
f.RhtinK l./nii». 369 : na»M fn 
10 Henry ill.. 384: cbccwuv of J 
will. aSs 
Marstul, WiUiam. ihc y«iwic«. 

Ma-.ulrrc. William. 18a aoie 3. aa) 
Maul«Vi>n. SavarK dr. 86. 113 neaa t. 
2\i. ac^, 358. 363. aji. »7f 

M-iu'cy. I'ecrr dr. 384 
M.iur.rnne. 4. { 
^I.la^^. I'l-rtrt l.n dr. I >• 
Mt-4th gru'ilnl to I1u«;h dr I 

\\ .i!tf-T dr Larv 14%. 

I ;4 : mttTTil. i> 340 
M* > w*. homac^ ' ' barvot 10 A 

'•!• . :n ^ ■■;ni.! at. 9*jK 
\*.- '.' I 1  ^4. ' \ 
^I••^^ I- I w*-^'' i.f. I ,^ 
^l 1 1 -»«-t i-»r' •^S 357 
M .: --li^ • ? I .7 

W ••■5*- '.J \.r^ of ^'^ 

M -.f.. u?*.. I'lhn ly t^K 
W :.v. itan itrgc of 114 
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Mod tcon tour, siege of, 199 
MoDtfort, Simon de, 174, 252 
Moreve, 103 

Mortain, Henry's alleged grant of, to 
John, 3 ; granted to John by Richard, 

34. 25 
Mortimer, William of, 99 

Moveables, taxation of, 124, 126 

Mowbray, William de, 65 

Monster, North and South, 14 

Navarre, Sancho VII., king of, 83 

Nevers, count of, 272, 276-278 

Neville, Hugh de, 272 

Newark, John at, 283-285 

Newcastle burnt by Scots, 259 

Nicolas of Tusculum, cardinal legate, 

190-192, 206-208 
Nonant, Hugh of, bishop of Coventry, 

37. 50. 51 
Norham, conference at, 132 ; siege of. 

258. 359 
Normandy submits to Philip Augustus, 

102 
Northampton, meeting of John and Pan- 

dulf at, 160, 161 ; rising of townsfolk, 

232 ; castle, siege of, 228, 229, 248 
•' Northerners," 226, 239 
Norwich, bishops of, see Grey, Pandulf 
Nottingham, council at, 50 ; muster at, 

169 ; castle betrayed to John, 31 ; siege 

of, 50 
Novel disseisin, inquiry concerning assizes 

of, 163 

O'Brien, Donell, king of Thomond, 18 

Oliver, son of King John, 271 

O' Toole, S. Laurence, archbishop of 

Dublin, 17 
Otto of Saxony, 164-166, 175, 202, 

203 
Oxford, John bom at, i ; councils at, 42, 

104, 126, 195 ; meeting of barons and 

bishops at, 242 ; siege of, 248 
Oxford, earl of, see Vere 

Pandulf, cardinal and legate, 160-162, 
179. 180, 184, 208, 233, 244, 245 

Paris, John at, 81 

" Pelu," Count, 202 

Pembroke, earl of, see Marshal 

Perche, count of, 280 

Percy, Richard de, 273 

Peter of Capua, cardinal, 72 

Peter of Ponlefract or Wakefield, 170, 
184 

Petit, William, 137 note 6 

Philip Augustus, king of France, his deal- 
ings with Henry and Richard, 20, 21 ; 
league with John, 40, 45 ; treaty with 



Richard, 47, 48 ; intrigues with John, 
49 ; besieges Vemeuil, 51 ; withdraws, 
53 ; defeated at Fr^teval, 54 ; attacks 
Normandy, ib. , 55 ; truce with Richard, 
55 ; accuses John to Richard, ib. ; 
overruns Maine, 61 ; receives Arthur's 
homage, ib. \ meetings with John, 68 ; 
his demands, ib. , 69 ; receives Eleanor's 
homage for Poitou, 69 ; seizes Conches, 
70 ; razes Ballon, ib. ; truce with John, 
72 ; treaty with him, 73 ; receives 
John's homage, 74 ; renews treaty with 
John, 81 ; cites him for trial, 83 ; 
attacks Normandy, 84; dealings with 
Arthur, 85 ; besieges Arques, 87 ; 
bums Tours, ib. ; takes Saumur, 
Conches, etc. , 93 ; appeals to the 
Pope, 94 ; refuses the Pope's arbitra- 
tion, ib. ; agreement with John's en- 
voys, loi ; wins Normandy, ib.^ 102 ; 
wins Poitou, 103 ; wins Loches and 
Chinon, 113; marches against John, 
116; truce with him, ib., 1x7; treaty 
with Philip of Suabia, 164 ; league 
against, 166, 167 ; alliance with Fre- 
deric of Sicily, Z75 ; plans for conquest 
of England, ib., 176 ; checked by Pan- 
dulf, 179 ; attacks Flanders, 185 ; 
marches against John, 198 ; victory at 
Bouvines, 203 ; truce with John, 205 ; 
dealings with English barons, 254, 257 ; 
attitude towards Louis's expedition, 
264-267 

Philip, bishop of Durham, 66, 67 

Philip of Suabia, 164, 166 

Pippard, Peter, 137 note 6 

Planes, Roger de, 29 note i, 39, 137 
note 6 

Plough-tax, 73 

Poer, Robert le, 14 

Poitou, its feudal position, 69 ; attacked 
by the Lusignans, 79 ; submits to 
Philip Augustus, Z03 ; John in, 114 

Pommeraye, Jocelyn de la, 14 

Popes, see Alexander, Innocent, Lucius, 
Urban 

Porchester, muster at, 186 

Port, Adam de, 150 

"Port Alaschert," 115 

Portsmouth, musters at, 107, X13 

Pr^ux, Peter des, 89, 99, 10 1, loa 

Presentation, inquiry concerning rights of, 
163 

Puiset, Hugh of, bishop of Durham, 42, 
46 

Quincy, Saber de, earl of Winchester, 
254. 257, 29a 

Radepont, sieges of, 85, 97, 98 
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Knymond thr Fat. 13. 16. 138 I Taxes under RAchard. laa . 

kmtiiiiK. inciting of king aiid bi&hops at. I 73. ia3-ia6 



•''rmsrrirt." 173. 274 
Tr)rM>n. Gcoflrry. 197 
Thomund. 14. 15 



I'yi 
Kcca ap (intViih. priiicv of South Wales. 

35, a6 
ki-K>n:iId, sul>-prior of C.intcrl>ur>', 119. J 'rhou.tfs. vnmx made ai. 116 

120 I rhou.u^, A1iimt:c. viicoant of. *: *v 

Kith.irrl. (lukr of A(iuilaint:. 1.9: kint* of | 80. 113. 115. 117. aoi. J04 

Kiii;Iaiitl. ;i4. 25. 44. 47*56. 164 'nii>u.u-&. Ciuy of. loj. 116 

kicliard. &011 lif KinK John and iMlxrl,  I'kkhill caille kjetra}«ii tj ]Jtz,, .: 

I j4 iiiiti* 3. 2^\ I Hiri^tr of. 46, 50 

kieh.ird, ^flll nf Kini; juhn. 196 | Tunlinttjjr r.i»llr. 3^5 
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187 ; burnt. 271 ; taken by Louis, ib,\ 

bishop'^of, see Roches 
Winchester, earl of, see Quincy 
^Vindsor, council at, 42 ; castle betrayed 

to John, ib. ; sieges of, 46, 276, 277 
"Woodstock, homage of Welsh princes to 

John at, 136 



Worcester, Philip of, 17 
Worcester, John buried at, 285 
Wrotham, WiUiam de, 193 

York, John at, 124 ; rising at. 259 ; siege 
of, 263 ; mayor of, ib, ; archbishop of, 
see Geoffrey 
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